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Preface 


THE cult of the abnormal and the animal in human 
nature is a modern fashion. I risk unpopularity and 
neglect by writing an essay for unfashionable people, 
people who still abide by sanity, simplicity, and 
common sense; and, most important of all, who 
preserve faith in ideals. 

The reader need bring to the reading no special 

training, but only a willingness to question his own 
mind and his own heart, and to do that sincerely; 
that is, not to be too much biased by favorite ‘isms,’ 
nor too much inclined to think ill or well about him- 
self. 
_I appeal throughout —as all psychology must 
ultimately appeal — to the immediate experience of 
Mr. Everyman; though I write nothing, so far as I 
know, that has not the authority of doctrinal psy- 
chology behind it. 

But professional psychology today is the battle- 
ground of so many conflicting doctrines that in the 
heat of the battle one is apt to forget that the issue 
lies with the common soldier; for it is what goes on in 
Mr. Everyman that is the matter in dispute. 

I do not, of course, presume that he will agree with 
all that’ I have ventured, but I offer it in the faith 
that he will find a home for most of it, and may feel 
kindly toward the rest. | 

In two or three places I have chosen the practices 
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of missionaries of religion to exemplify the baneful 
effect of psychological ignorance. I wish to make it 
clear that this selection to enforce my point is by way 
of compliment, not of condemnation. If the best- 
intentioned err, how much more do the rest of us! 

The book proper ends with Part V, but a few of the - 
more substantial of the Notes that follow it have been 
given separate headings as indicated in the Table of 
Contents. 
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THE ART OF FEELING 


Chapter One 


INTRODUCTORY 


I ENTITLE this book the Art of Feeling: the art, I may 
add, of feeling appropriately to the occasion, or the 
art of making the best of one’s emotions. That skill 
in this art can be gained only by practice and in- 
sight, by practice with insight rather, and that — as 
with all true arts, as distinct from mechanical skills 
— one reaches no limit of achievement, will become 
clear to us as we explore our subject. And when we 
have ended our essay, how much that remains to 
explore will also be evident. But we shall perhaps 
have exposed some fundamentals. 

To reach these fundamentals we must search the 
relation of feelings and emotions to other happenings 
in the human mind, for it is in governing their inter- 
play that our art consists. The relations of feeling 
to imaging, to thinking, and particularly to willing, 
we shall find ourselves examining with our special 
end in view; and again those constant and insistent 
accompaniments of our conscious happenings, their 
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pleasurableness and unpleasurableness; and the pe- 
culiayities of that rarer accompaniment, the feeling 
of ‘ought.’ This will bring us to two seemingly con- 
tradictory kinds of happiness (feeling at peace with 
feeling), and in this connection to a consideration 
of character, and of its place in the practice of our 
art. And in conclusion we shall find ourselves en- 
countering the problem of the emotional future of the 
race. 

Its purpose being not only theoretical but prac- 
tical, this essay treats questions of two classes, ques- 
tions of emotional behavior in general, and questions 
about the réle of feelings and emotions in specified 
big human interests and enterprises. By way of 
preparing the reader I shall here give samples of each 
class. ‘To the more theoretical class belong 

Questions about imagery and emotion: 

(1) Do emotions arouse images and images emo- 
tion? What is their mutual relationship? 

(2) How and why does the tendency to image vary 
with age, education, and maturity? What have 
emotional changes to do with this? 

Questions about emotion and intelligence: 

(3) How and why does emotion sometimes check 
or damage, sometimes stimulate and quicken, think- 
ing? Why do people now lose their heads, now 
preserve their presence of mind, in an emergency? 

(4) Does the cultivation of intelligence tend to 
weaken or to strengthen feeling? Do intellectual 
people tend to be unemotional, and emotional people 
unintellectual? 
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Questions about human and animal emotions: 

(5) In which is man more like other animals, in 
his thinking or in his feeling? And in his feeling, does 
he differ from them more in his innate emotions or in 
the emotional achievements of which he is capable? 

Questions of pleasure and happiness: 

(6) Which is the more pleasure-seeking, man or 
monkey, and why? Is the happiness which we actu- 
ally seek the same as pleasure? What different hap- 
pinesses do we actually find ourselves valuing? 

(7) In what sense of the word ‘happiness,’ and in 
what sense of the word ‘end,’ is it true to say that 
we seek happiness as an end? 

Questions about emotion, will, and character: 

(8) How do our emotions come to cluster around 
particular objects, so that we develop sentiments of 
like and dislike, and mixed sentiments? How far 
are we responsible for these developments? 

(9) How do we control our feelings? Does repress- 
ing our natural emotions make for or against our 
happiness? 

(10) How does the peculiar emotion of ‘ought’ come 
into the human story? How can it make all the dif- 
ference to our emotional development? 


Here are ten questions relating to big human 
pursuits or interests. 

Concerning propagandism and persuasion: 

(1) How and why does the propagandist appeal 
more to emotions than to reason? Why and in what 
cases does he encourage his public to image rather 
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than to think? Where does the secret of his art lie? 

Concerning inter-communal relations: 

(2) What is the ‘psychology’ of persistent mis- 
understandings between classes, communities, na- 
tions, races? Why do they not yield to dispassionate 
argument? 

(3) How and why do civilized peoples unwittingly 
maltreat the more primitive? What does psychology 
suggest as to the prevention of these international 
and interracial disharmonies? 

Concerning economic problems: 

(4) What is the ‘psychology’ of the so-called 
problem of unemployment? 

(5) What is the unique danger and the unique 
opportunity which arises out of the multiplication 
of machines? 

Concerning war: 

(6) Is war a necessity of human nature? Can we 
hope to abolish it without doing violence to our 
nature? 

Concerning education: 

(7) What is involved in educating an emotion? 
Where in this respect 1s modern psycho-analytic 
theory open to criticism? 

Concerning the future: 

(8) Within what limits can we forecast the emo- 
tional progress of the race? 

(9) On what alternatives, in the relations be- 
tween instinctive emotions, intelligence, and will, 
does the future depend? 

(10) What improvements are desirable in human 
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nature? Can we deliberately anticipate or accelerate 
them? 


In answering or providing the material for answer- 
ing these and other questions, it is the rdle of emotion 
that we are primarily considering — what is hap- 
pening in the emotional region of the mind. And 
the argument relies throughout on situations of a 
kind familiar to any one of us, on the ordinary con- 
scious experiences of the normal reader; who 1s in- 
vited to verify the ae from his own experience 
at every turn. 

There is no invasion of the unconscious and no 
special exploration of the highways and byways, not 
to mention the subways, of sex. Nor does the argu- 
ment, in the body of the text, iean for support prima- 
rily upon experimental psychology; though it has been 
constantly informed and inspired by recent research. 

The reader who wants to learn secrets, or to enter 
the sanctum of the scientist or psychiatrist, had better 
close the book at this point (or hand it to another), 
since there is nothing in it but what he already 
knows — though he may not have known that he 
knows it. The harm that comes of not noticing what 
we know and the importance of noticing it is the 
essay’s moral. 

But there is another reason for this restriction. 
The first business of human psychology is to clarify 
their ordinary mental happenings for normal and 
sensible people; and I hazard the hope that most ot 
my readers will be more or less normal and sensible, 
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and that only to a fool can an interest in Psy ne 
seem foolish. 

It follows that for the ordinary human the fndines 
of professional and of experimental psychology are 
helpful and acceptable so far as they concern and 
elucidate his ordinary humanity, and where they 
disregard or obscure it are suspect or useless. Where 
the scientific psychologist’s account of the phenomena 
of feeling does not tally with ordinary human ex- 
periences, it has either to remove or to reconcile 
the discrepancy. 

What is here essayed is an account that tallies 
with everyone’s familiar experience and appeals to 
it primarily for validity. 

This method has additional Japanese for not 
only can the reader learn to see himself directly as 
he is —if he care to do so (the process is sometimes 
rather trying) — but he can bring to any further 
study of professional psychology the best possible 
preparation —a preliminary accumulation of live 
facts and problems, of first-hand evidence, confront- 
ing, possibly even challenging, the experimental 
findings of the specialist. ‘The science of human 
nature begins and ends in you and me. 


A definition of the term ‘feelings and emotions’ 
we need not consider here.* That one should begin 
exposition by defining one’s terms is the rule of a 
pedant: the time to define a term is when one is 
likely to mistake what is meant by it, and the mistake 
is likely to cloud the argument. 
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But one characteristic of emotion is worth noticing 
at once — emotion is emotive. Emotion, says one 
psychologist, is a stirred-up state of mind.* The 
point to note here is that what stirs is also stirring; 
just as in physical nature what moves makes some- 
thing else move too, even if it be only air. All emo- 
tion is more or less exciting. It does not make us do 
things, but it influences or excites us to do things, 
very particular things usually, or not to do them, or 
simply to go on as we are. Emotion is always in- 
fluencing our behavior. Angry, I want to hit; 
fearing, I want to flee; tranquil, I want to go on as 
I am — and so on. 

But tranquillity, you will say, is unexciting; so is 
apathy, depression, boredom. So not every emotion 
is emotive or exciting after all. Here you drive me 
to a definition — I must say what I mean. 

An analogy will help us. The Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer in my room registers degrees of heat from 
its assumed zero up to 120 degrees. But I do not 
think of heat until the thermometer is over 80 
degrees; and when it is under 50, I call the room 
cold. It is when the excess of heat above a custom- 
ary standard forces itself on my notice that I give it 
a name. I say it is hot, but there has been some heat 
present all the time; and it has been doing things — 
a physicist would tell us of happenings in nature cor- 
responding to that heat. : 

So it is with the excitingness of emotion. When the 
excitement is unusual, we notice it and call it ex- 
citement. But when it is near our customary aver- 
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age, as, let us say, In routine work, one does not 
notice it at all; and when it is below average, as in 
apathy or in ennui, one calls the state unexciting in 
contrast. But all our waking (and perhaps our 
sleeping) lives we are not just stationary; mental 
happenings continue, and take this direction rather 
than that. Emotion is exciting them. ‘Tranquillity, 
apathy, ennui, depression are positive affects, af- 
fecting us in two ways, firstly influencing us to this 
behavior rather than that; and secondly, affecting us 
with the kind of feeling peculiar to that emotion — 
fear feels different from anger, both from lust; and 
all three from wonder, let us say, or despair. 

So we have now arrived at two characteristics of 
emotions: they are distinctive states of consciousness, 
and they influence or prompt behavior. Emotions 
are affective, let us say, and effective; if we like to 
reserve the word ‘affect’ for the quality of the feeling 
felt. 


There is no need to attempt for the present any 
classification of emotions. Certain emotions, and 
the differences in how they feel, are familiar enough: 
for example, the appetites hunger, thirst, lust; the 
emotions of anger, fear, distress, hilarity, so evident 
in children; of fond feeling, pity, shame, triumph, 
loneliness, wonder, hope, worry, despair — we all 
recognize and distinguish these easily; and, again, 
the desire in all of us for self-expansion — that urge, 
to be considered in a later chapter, active in all forms 
of human endeavor, arts, science, philosophy, in- 
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vention; in our ordinary work, in our play, in our 
intercourse with others. 

It is enough at present to remind ourselves of the 
variety of emotions, and how they prompt to a 
parallel variety of behavior. 

Later on occasion will arise to group some of them 
on a basis other than that of subjective feeling. 

We shall now consider first the interrelation of 
emotions and mental images. 


PART I 
FEELING AND IMAGING 


Chapter Two 


EMOTION AND IMAGERY 


AN IMAGE is a mental representation of some experi- 
ence — a picture in the mind’s eye, though it may 
equally be sounds in the mind’s ears, or tastes or 
smells or touches, or more usually a unified experience 
to which several senses contribute. Whether and in 
what way we can speak of imaging emotions is a 
question considered elsewhere.* 

The most obvious example of imagery is a dream, 
but we are often aware of ourselves imaging in our 
waking hours, and anyone at all introspective will 
know that imagery of some sort, however dim and 
fleeting, is always playing in and out his thought. 
At this moment a sound from the garden brings to 
me a passing image of a bird, then strangely I see an 
automobile with children in it, and again I pass back 
to a vision of some oak trees — it is visual imagery 
that is at the moment active. But had I not looked 
within, I should scarcely have been aware of these 
imagings, and usually we do not realize how inces- 
sant is their flow. We all at times — some people 
more than others— indulge in imaging for the 
pleasure of it, building our day-dreams, going over 
past memories, living some incident in a tale we have 
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read, imaging past delights, pleasant prospects, pos- 
sible dangers. 

And in thinking out a problem we summon im- 
agery to our aid, as in contemplating, let us say, the 
furnishing of the new room in the house; the setting 
of the table for a guest; the color, material, and 
pattern of the jersey for the little boy; the present of 
expensive cigarettes for the husband on his birthday 
(there comes the image of his look and voice, the 
sound of him speaking as he receives it); the scents 
of perfumes from which one is asked to choose one’s 
favorite; and so on. : 

And if the reader care to make the introspective 
effort, he will find that not only in practical problems, 
but in his most abstruse speculations images are ever 
pressing forward to help or hinder his thinking. 
Thinking, to put it crudely, is a passage between 
objects before consciousness — the objects, either in 
the concrete or the image form, must be there first. 

Experimental work on the subject of imagery has 
shown that individuals differ considerably in the 
vividness, clearness, exactness, and abundance of 
their imagery, and in their favorite or preferred sense 
fields, and — as we might expect —there are dif- 
ferences for any individual with time and circum- 
stance. And just as our general capacity to image is 
part of our natural heritage, so, no doubt, are in- 
dividual variations in that capacity. We are born 
all much alike, but no two of us (not even identical 
twins) are alike exactly. 

But given inborn differences of capacity, the im- 
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ages which we image at any moment are emotionally 
determined. As in dreaming, so in waking imagery, 
the stuff of our images issues from our past, though 
the shapes we give it are more or less new. And what 
imagery we have at any moment seems usually con- 
nected with our previous thoughts or images (though 
not always with those most clearly before our con- 
sciousness), or with what we have been perceiving. 
But any thought or image and any percept has an 
indefinite range of possible associates — and which 
out of them we shall happen on, and how we shape 
them, depends on our prevalent emotion or our 
mood; and as this has equally contributed to the 
thoughts and images which went before, it exerts a 
double influence. In a sad mood we image gloomy 
images, not only because at the moment we feel sad, 
but because our previous images had been gloomy. 
In a laughing mood we keep seeing funny situations 
everywhere. 

This rdéle of emotion comes out very clearly in 
childhood. Children’s images are vivid and prolific 
—and children are the prey of transient emotions. 
Fear peoples the dark with terrors, and hell (if they 
have orthodox parents) with persuasive horrors, and 
hope peoples heaven with less convincing joys. 

But there is another reason for the child’s resort to 
imagery. ‘To think abstractly, to carry abstract 
thinking far, demands an intelligence more mature 
and disciplined than a child’s. The child is busy 
with the practical and the concrete, with things; and 
images (representations of the concrete) abound 
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accordingly. That is why abstract thinkers tend to 
score their triumphs late — to qualify for a poet one 
must keep one’s childhood, but one need not keep 
it to qualify as a philosopher.* 

But though we cannot keep emotion and intelli- 
gence apart, here it is the rdle of emotion in image- 
making that concerns us. A child’s imagery is 
plentiful and vivid because his emotions are sharp 
and sheer, and his emotions are sharp and sheer 
because his thinking is limited and short; and his 
thinking is limited through immaturity and short 
through inexperience. Accordingly a noticeable 
fact about a child’s emotions is not their ‘bigness’ — 
the significance of any given emotional episode for 
the rest of his life— but their singleness or sim- 
plicity, and their absorbingness at the moment. 
Adult’s emotions are ordinarily adulterated, because 
they have learned to look before and after, and to 
think of several things together, each with its own 
emotional flavor. For the same reason their emo- 
tions tend to be more moderate because these dif- 
ferent emotions temper and may even cancel one 
another. I am the less angry at an annoyance if I 
also anticipate a pleasure or remember pleasant 
things about the offender, and have learned to feel in 
perspective. Nor has the child learned to stifle his 
emotions through self-respect. Inexperienced, un- 
schooled, undignified, he yields to successive emo- 
tions which capture and command his imagery. He 
images in turn the heroic, the terrifying, and the terri- 
fied as pride or anger or fear happen to engage him.‘ 
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Out of our past, then, not the most frequent inci- 
dent determines our imagery — the frequent is so 
often unexciting, and even escapes conscious notice. 
Nor have the early incidents priority, though the 
aged who cease to look forward like to look back. 
What we image is rather what conforms to our emo- 
tional mood on the occasion. That is why the 
latest incident has preference over the earlier, in so 
far as it is novel and exciting. The excitement, not 
just the sense experience, summons the images. 

And emotion plays a further trick with imagery — 
it does not just re-present, it also transforms the past. 
The child may see new lions and tigers hunting 
strange prey in unfamiliar jungles, or himself mar- 
vellously performing impossible feats. Though a 
child may make little effort at construction, emotion 
shapes appropriate new patterns — good dreams and 
bad dreams — out of the old.* 

The shifting play of image and emotion in a child 
perpetually entertains and disconcerts us elders. We 
cannot count on his mood ten minutes ahead, or 
on the subject of his thinking. The emotion of the 
moment commands his imagery, like a painter con- 
centrating on one clear effect. For it is not yet 
overcast with thought: 

Nor is it up against fact. One reason why the child 
lives so free an image life is that he has less reason 
than his elders for not doing so. We live and learn, | 


* Strictly speaking, however, the creative imagination is intelligence 
fired by emotion. The creations cannot be credited to emotion alone. 
Two equally emotional people may have images of very different 
creative quality. 
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and become, as we think, wiser and maybe sadder 
by constant encounters with brute facts. What is 
comes to mean more to us than what might, but 
couldn’t, be. We have it more in mind than a child 
need because we have to mind it more. We earn a 
living or look after our household by steady subser- 
vience to brute facts; and we fetter our imagery 
accordingly. We may become too subservient to 
facts. If heaven lies about us in our infancy, facts 
make us lie about heaven in our maturity — by 
deriding our ideals because facts belie them. 

But there are two kinds of idealization. There is 
aspiration and there is make-believe. The image life 
of the little child is mostly make-believe — pleasing 
pretences that he does not think to make true. Just 
creating for the fun of it. 

To aspire is to entertain ideals in the hope of making 
them come true. The adolescent aspires. For con- 
sider what changes the child into the adolescent. A 
maturing of intelligence, enabling him to plan 
further and to plan better. An accumulation of ex- 
perience — he has lived longer, and has more ma- 
terial to work upon. An awareness of his more 
developed physical and mental powers, and therefore 
of his potentialities; and of himself as playing, or 
capable of playing, an active part in his world. So 
he enters the world of aspiration and ambition. He 
is ever imaging himself as he wishes, and seriously 
hopes, to be; projecting the future. 

Partly but not exclusively his hopes are sexual; for 
adolescence is the emotional springtide of sex. 
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Physical or spiritual cravings unite or conflict.® 


There are images of lust and of love, in which not 
sight only but sound and touch and organic sensa- 
tions — the whole of the sensual apparatus — come 
into play. There is the desire for bodily, and the 
desire for spiritual union, for union of feeling but 
also of emotion,* through the sharing of ideals and 
the companionship of daily life. 

Conscience, distinguishing values in conduct, often 
becomes vivid at this period, and the struggle of 
bodily craving with the yearning for what compre- 
hends and transcends it. Its imagery reflects these 
perplexities and perturbations of youth. 

But we may make too much of the sex emotions 
and images of adolescence. There is also the craving 
to make one’s self felt in the world — to be a person, 
to be effective, to expand. However we name this 
craving —the desire for self-expression, for self- 
expansion, or to exercise power — it necessarily 
remains somewhat vague, for the reason that it is life 
trying to live more abundantly, feeling its way for- 
ward, seeking, not knowing beforehand, its goal, and 
to define its goal is a task for philosophy not psy- 
chology. Psychology records the striving; philosophy 
guesses at the end, if there is one. 

For youth there are so many directions in which 
it may exercise powers not yet known or tested. To 
impress one’s fellows, to experience multifariously, 
to dare the difficult, to excel physically — here are 


* For this distinction between feeling and emotion see the note on 
‘What are Feelings and Emotions?’ page 235. 
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four directions of the general craving for mastery. 
It is natural for youth to envisage these in concrete 
images. ‘To hear one’s companions applauding one’s 
witticisms, to feel the keen struggle — the tenseness, 
the eagerness — of that football match, to dream of 
that exploit or adventure — the adolescent images 
such personal ambitions seriously. 

And altruistic non-sexual emotions influence im- 
agery at this stage; and the disinterested intellectual 
emotion of wonder:’ wonder not only as curiosity, 
the desire to know, but that emotion of wonder at the 
wonderful, a mixture of obeisance and elation in face 
of mystery, with the desire to understand. Many 
a youth envisages episodes of social service, stirred by 
emotions both selfish and social, and sees himself in 
this or that vocation, benefactor of mankind. And 
many a lad or lass is stirred by wonder and self- 
emotion together to creative imageries. 

Equally illustrative of the relation between emotion 
and imagery are the moods and poses of the adoles- 
cent. The mood — the nursing of an emotion in the 
absence or after the withdrawal of its excitant — is 
a phase intermediate between the transitory emotions 
of childhood and the stable emotional sets of maturity. 
He may indulge in agreeable emotions for the pleasure 
of it, revel in the wonder, the tears, or the promise 
of life, or in the sheer joy of living. Depression brings 
up gloomy images, wonder suggests new beauties, 
and hopeful anticipation possible adventures and 
triumphs. Or—moods of another class — some 
thwarted constitutional urge (often sex, but also the 
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urge for social recognition or self-exaltation) may 
baffle or worry him, and he has neither experience to 
take the long view nor discipline to control the emo- 
tion. Instead, he nurses it. 

As the mood is the assumption of an emotion, so 
a pose is an assumption of a character. The youth 
affects the humorist, the pessimist, the cynic. He 


_has an eye — his mind’s eye — for comic or mock or 
miserable situations. But though he may mean to 


mean his part, usually he takes himself more seri- 
ously than he has yet learned to take life; he is still 
the child at play. But sometimes the pose is not so 
much a mask as a weapon of defense and offense in 
a dangerous world —a remedy (sometimes worse 
than the disease) for some inner unhappiness. 


- Between affectation on the one hand — through 


conceit or curiosity — and torturing one’s nature to 


fit or to fight society, poses are of many grades of 


gravity. But what constitutes a pose is intellectual 
experiment — the playing of a part, the assumption 
of a character. 

Thus, in adolescence again emotions still dominate 
imagery — not sex emotion only, but self and social 
emotions as well, and the emotions of wonder and of 
curiosity which are neither self nor social, but dis- 


interested emotions of intelligence enjoying its own 


exercise, and therefore preéminently human emo- 
tions.* 
In adult life the influence of emotion upon imagery 


* Though higher animals below man show glimmerings of curiosity, 
perhaps even of wonder. 
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is less noticeable because emotions usually become 
less violent and more complex as we mature; so that 
different emotions in the same state temper one 
another. And normally a more trained will inter- 
venes in ways that will be considered later. But this 
does not mean that emotion has lost its image-evoking 
potency. Occasions of urgent emotion bring this 
out. The starving explorer cannot keep his mind off 
food. He revels in imaginary banquets and com- 
pares notes with his fellows on their favorite dishes.* 
Similarly, too often, sex obsesses the imagination of 
the sexually starved, rather than of the sexually 
satisfied. ‘The imagination is inflamed by thwarted 
desire. Withhold the fact and the mind resorts to 
fiction. Intelligence, says one psychologist, is half- 
finished conduct.? Substitute ‘imagery’ for ‘intel- 
ligence’ and the saying becomes true. The situation 
we desire we image. And if we cannot achieve it, we 
image it only the more desperately. And at last we 
may take to pretending it is true. Insanity is mistak- 
ing the pretense for the reality: at least that is one 
form of insanity —a veritable mental asylum for 
beaten souls. 

But these are abnormal situations. The ordinary 
person is less noticeably an imager in his educated 
maturity than in early youth. Three psychic causes 
contribute to this change — adaptation, circum- 
spection, and reflection. 

We encounter fewer new situations as we age, or in 
each novel situation less that is new, and experiences 
oft repeated stale. The child encounters the new at 
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every turn, the adult has to seek it. This dulling of 
emotion by repetition is emotional adaptation.” 

In the second place, the adult looks before and 
after; the present excitement is tempered by prospect 
and retrospect — this is circumspection. 

And, lastly, reflection comes in, the increasing 
tendency to think in the abstract, to think instead of 
to image, to consider the relations between things 
and not the things as such. The educated adult has 
learned to dwell in his thought, not only to prolong 
his vision. Let us note just what is meant by thinking 
here: it is the becoming aware of relations between 
objects of thought, not the picturing of concrete 
situations. ‘The thinker is ever seeking the connection 
between things.** What has this to do with that, is 
his inquiry; a very practical inquiry, be it noted, for 
all constructive progress (inventions, social reforms, 
intellectual creations, individual development — all 
progress) depends upon taking advantage of rela- 
tions, which thinking discovers. The capacity to 
think in this sense is intelligence, in which some 
people are richer than others. The adult, especially 
the educated adult, is trained for his purposes to seek 
these abstractions, and to subordinate his imagery 
accordingly. 

This explains why, as Galton remarked, men of 
science are relatively weak in imagery.” Imagery is 
not the objective of a seeker after natural laws. On 
this count philosophers should be weak here also, as 
contrasted, say, with children, savages, and poets. 
The more abundant image life of primitive and il- 
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literate peoples — evidenced in their folk-lore and 
superstitions —is also in keeping. ‘They have not 
discovered the incalculable utility of a knowledge of 
the relations between things, and so of acquiring skill 
in their discovery; the utility, that is, of a practised 
intelligence. 

Moreover, the dominance of the immediate con- 
crete environment in their lives also determines their 
emotions and their imagery. To look beyond one’s 
neighborhood, to act beyond one’s impulses, to think 
beyond one’s percepts, are effects of education.” 

Weakness in imagery of any sort need not then be 
considered a grave mental disability; it may even 
coincide with great ability. Images are the servants 
of thought, to be employed as we come to need them. 
There are many modes of imagery, visual, audile, 
motor, kinesthetic, tactile, gustatory, olfactory, and 
I am prepared to add there is emotional imagery 
also, but of that elsewhere. But leaving images of 
emotions out, actual individual differences in image 
propensities at any stage in life are not it seems en- 
tirely due to innate imagery differences. Given our 
imagery endowment, it would also appear that we 
can develop or restore imaging power by deliberate 
practice. One well-known psychologist claims to 
have done so."* This is certainly consistent with the 
share of emotion in the matter. What emotion does 
is to prompt us to entertain images; that is, to prac- 
tise imaging. The timid child who keeps on seeing 
ghosts is simply practising imagery — a limited class 
of visual images in this case — under spur of emotion. 
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Researchers have investigated experimentally the 
different modes of imagery. Perhaps an investiga- 
tion into the relation of imagery to emotional types 
of individuals, and of capacity for classes of images 
corresponding to special emotional sets, might also 
prove fruitful. A strongly sexed person, for example, 
we might expect to prove vivid and definite in sex 
images; and our fear images might vary according 
to our special fears. 

Individuals come to acquire quite particular 
imagery habits, and perhaps these habits contribute 
more of our image life than any general capacities or — 
tendencies toward this or that image field as such. 
In any case, if emotion evokes, or, more accurately, 
leads us to evoke, corresponding images in proportion 
to the intensity of the emotion, it will stand to reason 
that any object or class of objects to which keen 
emotion has come to attach, any object of a lively 
sentiment, is likely to be imaged frequently and with 
interest. Characteristic images may betray char- 
acteristic emotions, and might suggest individual 
differences in innate emotional tendencies. 

Undoubtedly adults differ markedly in their 
image-making propensities. A person who has in- 
terested himself in thinking out problems may take 
little pleasure in imaging for its own sake. Someone 
I know is often weaving images around events, 
objects, or characters from books she reads. After 
reading a book that has interested her, she lives off 
and on in its atmosphere with enjoyment. Another 
person dwells fondly on her own happy memories: 
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this memory imaging is a familiar trait of age. We 
may seek for these differences emotional origins, not 
origins in image propensities as such. 

One réle, then, that emotion plays in our mental 
life is that of awakening and determining imagery. 
The keener the emotion, it seems, the more vivid and 
abundant the imagery. And each emotion evokes 
characteristic imagery — most evidently in child- 
hood, when the emotions are relatively simple and 
strong. Where they are mixed and tempered, the 
emotion and its imagery are both less apparent, 
though the same relation between them holds. Thus 
abstract thinkers, set upon thinking, are less aware of 
the images that serve it, and less practised in imag- 
ing. 

We shall now reverse our question. If emotions 
provoke characteristic images, do images, in turn, 
provoke characteristic emotions? or what is the rela- 
tionship? 


Chapter Three 


IMAGERY AND EMOTION 


EACH emotion, we have seen, tends to evoke its 
characteristic imagery. 

Fear images dangers; anger, ferocities; the laugh- 
ing mood, things that are funny; depression, things 
that go wrong. 

Does the converse hold? Do images evoke char- 
acteristic emotions? 

The general emotiveness of imagery is commonly 
recognized. Consider, for example, the art of per- 
suasion. To persuade his public — that is, to move 
them to do what he wants them to do — the prop- 
agandist appeals less to their intelligence than to 
their imagination. Instead of drawing inferences, he 
draws pictures; he finds them more persuasive, par- 
ticularly where reason is not on his side. 

Whatever the morals of his procedure, psychologi- 
cally it is well founded. If actual perceptual situa- 
tions, the things and people about us, primarily 
determine our emotional life, images are next door 
to percepts; they are the nearest you can get to the 
object in its absence, and likely, therefore, though in 
differing degree, to provoke the same emotion. So 
the missionary describes the depravities of the hea- 
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then, the philanthropist the distresses of the indigent, 
and the lover of his country the wickednesses of the 
foreigner, and the politician particularizes the bless- 
ings that will follow the adoption of his policy and the 
disasters that of his opponent. Seeing, even with the 
mind’s eye, is very near believing, and stirs emotion 
more vigorously than argument. Whether the pic- 
tures are true or not is another matter. 

Moreover, the public likes it. Emotional inspira- 
tion is what public audiences want, though intellec- 
tual perspiration may be what they need. But effort 
is disagreeable, and the speaker is there to do our 
thinking for us. And, in any case, the orator is not 
concerned with the needs of his audience, but with 
what he conceives to be his own. He wishes to 
inspire them with the breath of his desire. So he 
plies them with inspirational imagery. 

I have said that an image, for an emotional effect, 
is second to an actual situation. But it may even be 
superior. An image may awaken an emotion in a 
higher degree than the actuality, if the image singles 
out the most keenly emotional element in the con- 
crete happening. I may be terrified in anticipation 
when imaging a specific motor accident, because it 
is the terrifying part of the episode that I am im- 
aging, when in an actual case I am too busy operating 
brakes and gears to feel keen fear. Imagery may 
present the occasion of an emotion relatively pure, 
neglecting the etceteras which in practice awaken 
counter, or conflicting and moderating, emotions and 
impulses.* 
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For all this, and indeed because of the point just 
made, the effects of emotion upon image and of 
image upon emotion do not correspond. Emotions 
have characteristic images, but images have no such 
characteristic emotions. They arouse emotions un- 
doubtedly, but we can assign no image its own 
emotion. What emotion an image will evoke in any 
given case depends on other elements in it than the 
immediate character of the image. 

In the first place, we can never be confident that 
in the absence of the exciting incident the emotion 
it excites will be aroused by evoking its image; the 
relation between image and emotion is not so simple. 
But the reason for this complication is simple enough. 
The imager is in two situations at the same time — 
_ the imaginary and his actual situation, and both, and 
his knowledge of the relation between them, are 
affecting him. 

An illustration will make this clear. Children are 
engrossed in the game of lions and antelopes. A is 
the lion and Bis the antelope. A is feeling pugnacious 
and B fearsome, their respective images awakening 
the appropriate emotions. But as A is not actually a 
lion nor B an antelope, the children’s awareness of 
this relation between image and present actuality 
robs their emotions of seriousness, of their essential 
strength and force. A mock situation yields a mock 
emotion more or less; yet, in a sense, it is not mock, 
for what is felt is, at any rate, enough of the emotion to 
suggest what, in an actual situation, the emotion might 
be. We have a partial sample of a possible reality. 
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.But the actual situation interferes in the total 
emotional effect of an imaged situation in another 
way. It may have important emotional contribu- 
tions of its own, and — another complicating factor 
— the relating of the present to the imaged situation 
may have its own emotional effect. If, for example, 
‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things,’ in general any imaging of happier scenes and 
doings in one situated unhappily and barred from 
happiness, induces not happiness but distress, even 
despair. It is the very comparison between the 
imaged and the actual that determines the present 
emotional state of the subject. 

One may avoid this distress by avoiding the com- 
parison; and one way to do this is to live in the 
objective present, and not to image the happier 
things. To some people, to temperamental intro- 
verts of certain types, this is impracticable. Another 
way is the opposite, to live an imaged life, to dwell in 
the image, be the image, make it one’s own. This way 
lies insanity — a short cut to happiness, attempting 
to make the unreal real by pretending it is so. 

We thus see how the imaged and the actual situ- 
ation may interact to affect the subject; either by the 
preponderance of the present objectively aroused 
emotion, as when I am too agitated about something 
to enjoy a movie or music, or as a result of a com- 
parison between the imaged and the actual situa- 
tion. The latter, of course, may beget agreeable, as 
well as disagreeable, emotions. Remembering an 
unhappy past, or imaging the less fortunate situa- 
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tion of others, may be specially satisfying to one 
whose present is happy. We know the egoistic 
gratification of the successful man pondering his 
less successful acquaintances, or the pleasant su- 
perior feeling of a clever writer or speaker con- 
trasting the blundering performance of the dull. We 
have these feelings, though possibly hating to have 
them. 

More often, however, when imaging vividly we are 
not engaged in such comparisons, as the two situa- 
tions may not contrast, or our actual present situation 
is unexciting. In such cases there is sometimes an 
emotional overbalance in the ‘imaginary’ direction; 
the subject is carried away by the imaginary situa- 
tion, as when one weeps in the theatre or gesticulates 
one’s loathing of the villain. Particularly with 
children and emotional spectators of drama. I 
remember two children, my brother and myself, 
once started chasing one another round a bed. 
Somehow each pictured the other as the chaser; 
and the faster the flight the more furious seemed 
the pursuit. We became panic-stricken. We had 
temporarily mistaken an imaginary situation for 
an actual one. Parental intervention broke the 
spell. 

We can now see that emotional understanding of 
others does not necessitate, though it does facilitate, 
sympathy and sympathetic treatment.” For there 
may be exciting circumstances — some mood arising 
from other occasions or some relating of my own 
situation to the situation imaged — which counter 
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and even cancel the appropriate emotion. When a 
book or a lecture describes the persecution of the 
kulaks or the old bourgeoisie under the Soviet 
régime, or a traveller from China tells the story of its 
starving millions, or from India of its unhappy 
womanhood, I may find myself less suffering with 
the persecuted, the starving, the distressed, but 
rather congratulating myself that I am living in 
pleasanter circumstances; or perhaps occupied with 
some irrelevant anxiety of my own. 

And even if we do not make such personal com- 
parisons, it requires something more than mere 
imaging to bring the situation home to ourselves, or 
to stir us to the requisite action. I may read or hear 
of the most poignant incidents — massacres, earth- 
quakes, persecutions, wars, famines— and my in- 
terest in the exciting narrative may curiously out- 
weigh my desire to help. I may practise or ex- 
perience the same detachment as in watching a 
movie show or in reading past history: I can be 
both interested and unconcerned.° 

But between the movie and the historical scenes on 
the one hand, and the current actualities on the 
other, there is one significant difference. In the first 
case, I cannot, or feel I need not, do anything in the 
matter, but in the second, perhaps I can; and, in 
addition, perhaps I ought. It is the consciousness of 
these relations between participants in the imaged 
situation and myself that complicates my emotional 
attitude. 

We may now supplement our account of the prop- 
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agandist’s art: he aims to awaken not just one’s 
interest but one’s concern. That one can do some- 
thing in the matter, and that one wants to do some- 
thing is what he would impress on each of his public. 
This he effects not merely by awakening imagery, 
which makes the situation vivid, but by imaging 
situations in which his public feel concerned. He 
selects his imagery on a principle. 

A skilful propagandist — say a party politician, 
pleader, advertiser, salesman — will consider his 
public’s stock of live sentiments: the objects of con- 
cern to them, those round which they have come to 
gather their emotions, and what emotions these are. 
Their likes and dislikes in particular — definitely 
negative and definitely positive sentiments.* The 
technique then consists in presenting imaginally 
(if not in the concrete) objects arousing these senti- 
ments, and in relating the eventual object of his 
appeal — the thing he wants them to believe or do — 
to the positive sentiments, and the things he would 
have them avoid, to the negative sentiments. 

The appeal to intelligence is limited —just enough 
exercise of intelligence to establish a connection 
between the eventual objective and the object of the 
sentiment, but not enough to establish a true one. 
The Soviet propagandist who upholds atheism by 
reminding his hearers of the uselessness of their 
priests in the autocratic era, the Dry who supports 
Prohibition by describing the evils of the saloon, the 
Wet who discredits it by depicting the wretched- 
ness of the dope and drug addict, the politician who 
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associates unemployment and financial chaos with 
the current administration, are, perhaps unwittingly, 
employing just this expedient; and the more power- 
fully, the more vivid and impressive the concrete 
images they evoke. The public is misled into treating 
a casual as a causal connection, a fost hoc as a propter 
hoc. | 

Consider the missionary describing the barbaric 
and offensive customs of the benighted heathen — 
their indecent nakedness and sexual promiscuity, 
their superstitious cruelties and their senseless wor- 
ship of wood and stone. The question whether igno- 
rance of scientific fact and not of Christianity is the 
cause of these barbarities, if they are barbarities, 
may escape inquiry. 

Slip in the opportune sentiment by suggestion, and 
then pile on the imagery. With the stupid, the ig- 
norant, the prejudiced, the plan works; and most of 
us are one or other of these in most matters. 

The skill of the propagandist in enlisting emotion 
consists, then, not just in arousing images, but in 
attaching to his topic a sentiment that suits his 
purpose, and feeding it with imaginal (and perhaps 
quite imaginary) fuel. | 

I say ‘skill,’ but we must not forget that the propa- 
gandist is quite commonly self-deceived. His trickery 
may be unconscious. His choice of the images that 
work may be deliberate and clever, but he may have 
forgotten to question whether the work is warranted. 
Gandhi may really believe the British Government is 
Satanic, the missionary may really believe the savage 
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is degraded through heathenism, and, demolishing 
their idols, may be setting up idols of his own. 

But, of course, much propaganda is also fully 
deliberate — fooling the public may be no fool’s 
play, but a highly intelligent profession. - 


Chapter Four 


ON UNDERSTANDING OTHERS 


THE propagandist wants to show us others through 
his spectacles, and maybe to dim or distort our 
vision. But supposing there is no propagandist, what 
hinders us from seeing others as they are? 

Lack of imagination, it is easy to answer; that is, 
lack of the power to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. That it is not altogether a lack of power that 
prevents one putting oneself in the other fellow’s 
place, but lack of the will to do so, will be discussed 
later." But so far as it is lack of power, misunder- 
standings that matter most in social life are inabilities 
to feel oneself in the other’s place; to feel, that is, as 
he feels, in any given circumstances. This is what I 
am concerned immediately to consider, and how 
these misunderstandings come about. 

There are two things we may misunderstand about 
other people — we may misunderstand what they 
Say or we may misunderstand what they are. I will 
not add that we may misunderstand what they do, 
for it is because we misconstrue what they are that 
we misconstrue what they do. Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli understood well enough one another’s argu- 
ments; it was their temperaments and dispositions 
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that were alien, and therefore unintelligible, to one 
another. 

This kind of misunderstanding is far more harmful 
in social life than intellectual misunderstanding, from 
which it should be clearly distinguished. The burden 
of this chapter is that our gravest misunderstandings, 
personal, communal, political, international, inter- 
racial, are not temporary misunderstandings of state- 
ments or arguments, but enduring mistakes about 
people’s motives. It is when we mistake in others the 
emotions or sentiments behind their words and deeds 
that we misunderstand them; and more embitterment 
results from this misjudgment of motive than from 
any amount of mere disagreement with reasoning. 
Indeed it is usually differences in motives that kindle 
and sustain verbal controversies. 

Two common practices contribute to these mis- 
understandings, that of ascribing the worse motive to 
the other fellow and reserving the better for one- 
self, thinking kindly of A and unkindly of B; and 
secondly, that of judging others by ourselves, mistak- 
ing B for A. But we need not flatter ourselves that 
these practices greatly differ: it is usually in ascribing 
one’s own motive to another that we malign him. 

Family life offers abundant illustrations. My son’s 
bullying the cat angers me because I assume he 
wanted to hurt her (the only motive I could find in 
myself for bullying her), and because I ignore his 
real motive — the desire to make her active; since I 
myself no longer find her antics interesting. Con- 
trariwise, Jane may mistake my motive in chastising 
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John for tearing leaves out of books. She thinks I am 
angry because it was my book he damaged, as she 
would be if he broke her toys. She does not suspect 
(1) that I am chastising John, not out of anger, but 
on principle; (2) that I am doing so, not for damaging 
my book, but for damaging books in general; and 
(3) that I am performing on John a disagreeable 
duty. She has never hurt John from a sense of duty 
in her life. She misunderstands me by reading her 
motive into my act. 

When a mother understands one child better than 
another, this means that she apprehends the emo- 
tions that motivate that child’s behavior more cor- 
rectly; they less often mislead or perplex her. To a 
person who understands both parties in a misunder- 
standing, to watch these misinterpretations may be 
amusing or pathetic, according to the incident’s 
gravity or his own. It is often both amusing and 
pathetic at the same time. And we understand best 
people with similar motives and sentiments to our 
own, those in whom the same kind of events rouse 
the same kind of emotions as they do or would in us; 
and in whom the same emotions prompt the same 
kind of response. Because we understand their 
feelings we understand their acts, assign to them 
their true motives. And that is understanding them. 

This explains at once the difficulty and the im- 
portance of intercommunal, international, inter- 
racial understanding. 

The habits of the civilized traveller mystify the 
African savage. This is not because the traveller is 
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civilized, but because the savage is a savage. And if 
the reverse is also true, it is because of the savage 
sediment in the civilized traveller’s nature. Each 
tries to interpret the other in terms of his own 
emotions — a naively primitive proceeding. 

Cats again are more understandable to humans 
than humans are to cats; while humans are more 
understandable to one another than they are to cats. 
These differences in understandability are due to 
differences in disposition and in culture. We are 
able to understand cats for two reasons. ‘They 
have fewer emotions than we have, but what they 
have we have also. We can comprehend them intel- 
lectually because we comprehend them actually — 
being ourselves cats, but ever so much more.’ But 
the cats cannot understand us; the ‘ever so much 
more’ escapes them. For the same reason, namely, 
their emotional poverty, cats vary less from one 
another than humans do; we can thus more ac- 
curately prophesy a fresh cat’s than a fresh human’s 
reactions. A human is moved by more situations, 
and more variously moved, than is a cat. 

But there is also the difference in cultures. Even 
the most domesticated of cats is noticeably lacking in 
culture; and the uncultured are easier than the 
cultured to understand. ‘They have not learned to 
supersede their instincts, to conceal their immediate 
emotions, nor to express one emotion while feeling 
another, nor to pretend emotions they think they 
ought to feel and don’t. Human beings do acquire 
these accomplishments — that is why they are more 
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cultured than cats are, and is one more reason for 
their advantage over them in understanding. ‘The 
same applies to the civilized traveller and the un- 
tutored savage. We call the savage unsophisticated. 
We mean he lives nearer to nature, to his own 
nature, than we do. He expresses his instinctive 
emotions as they arise, and is readier to act on them. 
Since we all have much the same instinctive equip- 
ment, he is the more intelligible to us, provided we 
avoid the mistake of translating his conduct in terms 
of our sophisms. And the same obtains of course 
between parents and children. 

In handling one’s fellows, culture confers all the 
advantage which comes from exposing their real 
feelings while concealing one’s own. ‘That is why a 
certain degree of culture is demanded of government 
officials and departments (at least in the more re- 
spectable governments), and why they cultivate the 
official manner. Formality is ultimately a cloak for 
fear, the fear of what one’s feelings might look like if 
one took the lid off, or what advantage the other 
fellow might take of them. But, in another meaning 
of the word ‘culture,’ the really cultured official can 
afford to rise above formalities — to get at your heart 
by exposing his own is the test and testimony of his 
Culture.* But only the brave and the virtuous dare 
venture thus far. Psycho-analysis at its best is self- 
cultivation of this kind; but — ‘pessima corriptio optimi 
_a true psycho-analyst must first acquire these 
priestly virtues himself: it needs a very sane mind to 
minister to a mind diseased. 
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But cultures, in the lower sense of the word, differ 
not only in degree but in kind. And it is these dif- 
ferences in kind that keep individuals and com- 
munities apart and foster misunderstanding. In 
differences in degree, the misunderstanding is one- 
sided. So far as the differences are in kind, it is 
reciprocal. It is the less easily removable. For where 
the difference is one of degree, the more cultured 
party can understand and therefore appraise and 
condone, if not approve, the emotional ebullitions of 
the less cultured; but where the differences are 
of kind, neither party can appreciate what neither 
understands. Differences are in most cases both of 
kind and of degree, but may be of one predominantly. 
Savage societies, as we call them, differ from civilized 
societies in kind of culture not only in degree — the 
Savage is never quite an open book. In any country 
or nation, the less sophisticated are the generally 
more intelligible; the Indian* peasant, for example, 
than the Indian gentleman with his eastern educa- 
tion. For here an original nature, much alike in 
East and West, has acquired two second natures 
widely different; in the different manners and cus- 
toms, conventions, beliefs and prejudices, sentiments, 
principles, and values which distinguish the two 
societies. 

In terms of emotion, the same situations rouse 
different emotions in individuals of the contrasted 
groups, and neither appreciates, nor even perhaps 
recognizes, what emotion is affecting the other. 


* The reference is to the Indians of India. 
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Hence estrangement, and its unhappy consequences. 

A British official asks some Indian gentlemen to 
dinner. He, his wife much more, may be mildly 
concerned when they use fingers instead of forks, 
annoyed when they throw orange peel and banana 
skins on the floor, and disgusted when they belch in 
appreciation of the fare. But their guests may be 
equally disgusted at the western practice of using a 
handkerchief to one’s nose and putting it back in one’s 
pocket, and might consider the saving of the banana 
skins and the silencing of the throat an act of dis- 
respect to one’s host to be justly resented. One party’s 
slight is another’s compliment — as when the young 
western college professor resents the elaborate flat- 
teries of his Indian student’s letter of application for 
leave as an insult to his honesty or his intelligence, 
not knowing that to omit them in a letter to a superior 
is an Indian breach of etiquette. 

This misreading of each other’s emotions, due to 
their experiencing different emotions in the same 
situations and expecting each other to experience the 
same, helps to keep classes, communities, nations, 
and races involuntarily apart. And it is not the dif- 
ferences over big questions that part us, it is the 
differences in feeling about the trivial happenings of 
daily life. That is why the only way to understand a 
foreign people is to live as a member of a foreign 
household, and it is also why we would dislike to do 
so— we cherish our own sentiments and ways of 
life too much. East is East and West is West, not 
because they cannot or could not understand one 
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another, but because they do not want to —it 
requires too much disagreeable effort. The East has 
been mysterious because the West has been in- 
different, and perhaps conversely. Each hemisphere 
has been too wrapped up in itself. 

The disaster of the World War, and a study of its 
origins, has taught the need of a more general 
understanding. Nations have taken to studying 
instead of fighting or converting one another. The 
many international organizations for promoting 
intercourse — commercial, economic, social, intel- 
_ lectual — that have sprung up since the War, depend 
for the good they can do partly upon appreciating 
motive, the emotions—and the causes of the 
emotions — which move the other parties in the 
case. Understanding the psychology of a people is of 
more practical importance than pacts and treaties. 

But to understand others we must first attempt to 
understand ourselves. Psychology like charity begins 
at home. A little frank self-psychology is invaluable; 
for instance, in dissolving superiority complexes — 
beliefs in the fundamental superiority of the nation to 
which we happen to belong; and in curing our un- 
friendly disposition to attribute bad motives to the 
other party and good motives to ourselves. Enmity 
is the fruit of ignorant conceit, comity of informed 
humility. 

But one difficulty ae our contacts is that we do 
not want to be informed. We want, not to know 
other people, but to make some use of them; perhaps 
to improve them, but more often to benefit ourselves. 
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For want of a little understanding, our best inten- 
tions go awry. Perverts, not converts, have too often 
resulted from the self-sacrificing labors of mission- 
aries in Melanesia and Rhodesia, if the evidence of 
professional anthropologists 1s to be accepted. Had 
the missionaries really understood the emotions and 
sentiments behind the practices which they were re- 
forming, in the first place they would have been less 
hasty in condemning them, and so would have felt 
more kindly disposed toward the primitive peoples; 
and secondly, they would have hesitated to abolish a 
practice until they had taught the people to prefer 
a better. 

Manners and customs are not just external prac- 
tices, but cherished sentiments; the emotional life of 
the people gathers round them. They stabilize 
society by directing and regulating instincts; they 
constitute the community’s culture, or system of 
social controls; and they have behind them the 
strength and friendliness of habits, and — what is 
more important — they engender sentiments of sol- 
idarity and social loyalty. 

For savage behavior, it appears, is not a program 
of promiscuous license and indulgence, but a routine 
thoroughly regulated by elaborate and binding, if 
tacit, custom and ceremonial, training the individual 
to restrain his impulses and to live socially. Had the 
white intruders realized how much clan life depended 
for its integrity upon attachment to custom, loyalty 
to chief, respect for regulations about marriage, 
family relations, sexual intercourse, and daily occu- 
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pations; had they been able to feel as the natives felt 
about these matters, and had they known how those 
acquired feelings made for social peace and happi- 
ness, they might not have let their own very different, 
and often hostile, acquired feelings toward the same 
kind of customs determine their attitude toward 
them. Even if the white man’s sentiments are 
superior, to replace one set of sentiments by another 
is a gradual effect of continuous education, and to 
build up is far more difficult than to break down. 

It is difficult, though comparatively easy, to sub- 
stitute one set of practices for another, but to uproot 
one set of sentiments and implant another is, even if 
desirable, extremely difficult. The attempt is apt to 
end in setting up an external fashion in place of an 
inner loyalty. Demoralization results, for in the 
absence of strong social sentiments the individual 
regresses to his natural impulses. He is literally 
degraded.’ 

Moreover, the destruction of a culture robs a people 
of romance and happiness, by making them spiritual 
exiles; as a child, robbed of home and parents and 
placed with un-understanding strangers, mourns his 
lost toys and treasures, his familiar haunts, the day’s 
routine, and his mother’s love. A people robbed of 
their culture are in the same plight. They have lost 
their old loves — the source of their poetry and 
happiness.° 
_ The understanding of people and of peoples, then, 
is not an intellectual but an emotional achievement: 
feeling, so far as one is capable, the same feelings as 
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they feel in the same situations; knowing, not as a 
statement of fact, but as one’s own experience, what 
it is like. i 

This lack of understanding is not of course confined 
to understanding between peoples; it is ubiquitous, 
and complete understanding, in the sense of a ca- 
pacity to fathom the emotions behind each act or at- 
titude of another, 1s unattainable. Much, not all, of 
the misunderstanding between classes and sections 
of society is psychologically the same in kind. Con- 
sider the treatment of lunatics, of child delinquents, 
of the ‘lower’ classes, of child laborers, a century ago; 
or, in our own day — we are always most blind to the 
present — the ridiculous rancors that resulted in the 
World War, our hate of the enemy, and the present 
international distrusts that preclude any generous 
disarmament. 

Our great-grandfathers, humane in their own 
households, treated the mentally afflicted with 
floggings, fetters, strait-jackets, terrorizations, and 
barbarous confinements, because they did not realize 
the miseries that occasioned those insanities in the 
first place and what it feels like to be insane in the 
second; they condemned to prison, or worse, to penal 
servitude, starving children for petty stealing because 
they did not feel the child’s pangs of hunger nor the 
feelings of an immature child toward an act of theft 
—the impossibility of his feeling it a crime; em- 
ployers of industry enslaved little children to twelve 
or fourteen-hour days of monotonous, loveless labor, 
partly because they did not realize the continuous, 
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helpless distress these children were actually ex- 
periencing, nor the happiness they might have 
enjoyed in their natural play at home. 

‘Did not realize.’ But, ‘would not realize’ also. Not 
all maltreatment is due to involuntary misunder- 
standing. Much, perhaps, of the misunderstanding 
between classes or social groups is of this nature — 
involuntary misunderstanding occasioned by igno- 
rance or unwitting prejudice. But we may also 
deliberately blind ourselves to facts. The attitude of 
mill-owners to the children they employed illustrates 
this. They did not want the children’s sufferings to 
move them; conflicting wants were stronger. But 
there were methods of evading the conflict. One was 
to avoid the actual scene. This, in their case, may 
have been impracticable. Another was to treat it as 
one treats a movie show; that is, not to relate it to 
themselves, but to consider it as the necessary out- 
come of economic laws, and therefore no concern 
of theirs. This was the attitude often adopted. They 
could also avoid relating it to themselves in another 
way, by refusing to identify the children’s natures 
with their own, counting the children to be less 
human than themselves and less capable of suf- 
fering.” This expedient of exalting and exonerating 
oneself simultaneously is still adopted by ‘upper’ 
classes in their attitude to ‘lower’; and partly ac- 
counts, for example, for the Soviet retaliation. 

All these expedients we may and do employ, as no 
doubt those mill-owners also did, in ‘disaffecting’ 
imagination. We may avoid imaging what harrows 
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us — we dwell in thought on other objects. We can 
treat it as nothing to do with us. And we can belittle 
the suffering. It is not the ethics of the matter that is 
here considered, whether these expedients are right 
or wrong, but the psychological fact. 

If we cannot absolve the get-rich-quick employers 
of little children from this kind of wilful misunder- 
standing, no more can we acquit many, perhaps 
most, of us, from wilfully maligning an enemy in 
time of war, nor political parties, commercial rivals, 
private enemies, from liking to libel. | 

From misunderstanding out of ignorance with the 
best of motives to wilful misunderstanding with self- 
deception or lying, there are many grades in the 
scale. 


Chapter Five 


UNDERSTANDING AND SYMPATHY 


THE persuader, as we have noticed, evokes imagery 
to enlist emotions on his side, but, as we have also 
noticed, he has to attach to it the ‘right’ emotion. 
For this something more than imaging the situa- 
tion is required. He must select within the situa- 
tion those real or apparent parts of it to which the 
sentiments he would awaken attach. 

We have considered also the help of imagery in 
facilitating understanding of a situation or a people. 
But more important in these post-war days, when we 
are in danger from international disharmonies, is the 
awakening of sentiments of sympathy, and the transla- 
tion of understanding into active sympathy. 

For this purpose it is not enough to awaken images 
of distressful situations — situations which admittedly 
call for sympathy. 

That envisaging distress may not arouse sympathy 
was clear enough from the War itself. To describe, 
however vividly, the horrors of war does not neces- 
sarily evoke sympathy with the sufferers; nor, for 
that matter, may the witnessing of the actual scenes 
do so. ‘The same scenes or events, and images of the 
same scenes or events, may evoke different emotions 
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in different people, and in the same person on dif- 
ferent occasions. It is possible to depict or picture to | 
oneself distress in a way that encourages or at 
least sanctions indifference; and even in a way that 
encourages enjoyment of others’ misery. A real 
soldier images the distresses of his friends with grief 
but those of his enemy with glee.* 

In some people, people quite capable of love and 
sympathy, there is also an impulse to cruelty. Where 
this is connected with the sex instincts, it is styled 
sadism, and is primarily, it seems, the desire to hurt 
the sex object, but may extend to anything animate 
subjected to one’s will. Graphic representations of 
physical cruelties, and mental images, rouse the same 
satisfaction or enjoyment in cruel performances. I 
have a memory of a small boy secretly gloating over 
the torture pictures in Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ and 
even to this day the visual re-imaging of some of 
its illustrations awakens a reverberation of the same 
emotion — did one not repress it. Sadistic cruelty 
belongs not to love but to lust: that double impulse 
toward mastery and keen sensual pleasure. 

But the intention, as distinct from the desire, to 
hurt is not always sadistic. For example, I may be 
prompted to kill out of jealousy, revenge, or any oc- 
casion of anger; or to win the praise of others or to 
save my own skin. Not all actual cruelties have a 
sexual origin, and not even every attempt to hurt. 

Apart from original nature, acquired sentiments, 
which breed prejudices, often impel cruel acts — 
racial, national, class, community, or personal 
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hatreds, repugnances, or disdains. The communist 
may revel in the distresses of the bourgeoisie; a 
lynching mob may enjoy lynching none the less, 
perhaps the more, that they feel its cruelty. An 
image which evokes sympathy in A may evoke 
hatred and antipathy in B. | 

Effective appeal to sympathy, then, implies some- 


thing further in the art of persuasion than skilfully 


utilizing the sympathies and antipathies of a public. 
Left to themselves, the pictures in a book like 
‘Mother India’ are as likely to arouse disgust or con- 
tempt for the manhood of a people that can treat 
their girls so barbarously, or a pharisaic self-com- 
placency that we do not treat our women like that, 
as they are to awaken a desire to relieve misery or 


- ameliorate the cruelties of custom. 


Nor is it enough, in order to activate sympathy, 
to select situations appealing to lively sentiments of 
like or dislike, and to relate these situations to the ends 
we would achieve or forestall. To disclose the addi- 
tional motive, consider these questions illustrating an 
appeal to sympathy with India’s womanhood. “How 
would one feel’ — one might ask — ‘if these had been 
one’s own children? Yet children are the same sen- 
sitive beings everywhere, and the same things make 
them happy and unhappy.’ ‘Is it, or is it not, our 
business to help the afflicted wherever they may be, 
so far as we can, or are we to pass by on the other 
side?’ ‘Is it enough merely to condemn, or feel 
superior to, a people which tolerate such customs?’ 
‘Are we not also ourselves the slaves of our customs, 
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though these customs may seem more enlightened, 
and do we not know how hard it is to fight custom, 
to act in defiance of what is socially expected of us?’ 
“The men need helping as much as the women.’ 
‘To be disdainful or disgusted is easy enough, but 
what good does it do?’ ‘Is it not nobler to be dis- 
dainful of disdain, and is not service superior to 
criticism?” 

Though these questions appeal through arousing 
relevant sentiments, the strength of the appeal, it will 
be noticed, rests elsewhere, namely, upon enlisting 
the moral principles of the hearer, the duty of help- 
ing the afflicted, of serving humanity, of suppressing 
self-complacency, of making allowance for circum- 
stance; in a word, of practising a sympathetic under- 
standing. Will supplements and supports emotion. 

Where sentiment is unreliable or weak, principle — 
that is, will — must supervene. ‘Thus empathy con- 
verts into sympathy, a mere entering into the feelings 
of others into an entering into those feelings and an 
impulse plus a resolve to act in accordance with 
them. Distress is a desire for relief, sympathy is the 
desire, or the will, or both, to relieve it. 

The transition in our international attitudes 
through which we are now passing illustrates this 
point; it depends, not on empathy, but on willed 
sympathy, for its happy ending. 

A clear and full knowledge of the ways and senti- 
ments, the history and development, of another 
people is not the essential condition of international 
harmony. It is not enough to enter into their feelings 
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and sentiments—to know what emotions impel 
them on their various occasions, as distinct from those 
which on similar occasions would impel us. The 
prime cause of international estrangement is not 
ignorance, ignorance of the dominant and daily mo- 
tives in the life of another people; and its cure is 
not empathy. The root cause of estrangement is 
lack of deliberate sympathy — unwillingness, or in- 
sufficient willingness, to be friends first and acquaint- 
ances afterwards. Unless and until the desire and 
the will to befriend one another becomes the live mo- 
tive between nations, our clearer and fuller under- 
standing of another people merely enables us to use 
them more successfully for our own purposes. The 
sine qua non of world peace is not international un- 
derstanding, but international friendliness—a steady 
disposition in oneself as a member of one’s own 
nation to serve and befriend members of others. 

But friendship — the disinterested desire to serve — 
kindles understanding more effectively than under- 
standing generates friendship.* Just as in our private 
relationships, though we study to know those whom 
we love, we may not be moved to love those whom 
we know: familiarity may even breed dislike. To 
understand all is not to forgive all, except with the 
forgiving.? 
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PART II 
FEELING AND THINKING 


Chapter Six 


EMOTION AS A HINDRANCE TO THINKING 


It 1s rather the fashion in modern psychology to 
exaggerate the importance, while disparaging the 
utility, of emotion in the conduct of life. Emotion 
does a lot, but it does more harm than good — seems 
to be a usual attitude; though there is a school of 
psychologists — behaviorists, self-styled — who claim 
that it doesn’t do anything at all: in the serious study 
of human nature it is negligible. A decorative non- 
entity in the human menage.’ 

The particular charge that concerns us here is that 
emotion disturbs thought; sentiment opposes reason, 
and breeds prejudice;* and hidden away in our un- 
consciousness emotional complexes plot secretly 
against our sanity. This grudge against emotion is 
perhaps itself a case in point: emotion is such a dif- 
ficult subject in psychology that it makes psycholo- 
gists who tackle it feel small. They would humble 
their humiliator. Emotion has been disturbing their 
reason. 

What we shall now attempt is to balance the profit 
and loss to intelligence from its relations to feeling. 
Let us take the case against emotion first. 

Undoubtedly, emotion does injure thinking. It 
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diverts it, and perverts it, dislocates it, and goes near, 
sometimes, to destroying it. The form of injury most 
familiar to the intellectual worker is diversion. 
Psychologists, who often are intellectual workers, tend 
to make much of diversion accordingly, in the form 
of distraction. How often is an important train of 
thought, one that was going to lead us somewhere, 
suddenly turned aside by some trivial importunity — 
annoyance due to a buzzing fly, some momentary 
anxiety caused by a child’s cry without, some passing 
regret at a recent domestic misunderstanding, irri- 
tation from the pain of a splinter in one’s finger nail, 
from the bursting of an automobile tire in the street 
opposite, pleasing but irrelevant anticipation of a 
forbidden drink for dinner, or of one’s evening game 
of tennis, or what not. The emotion evoked by such 
and similar occasions breaks that train of thinking 
that might have led to something valuable. 

The word ‘distraction’ is relative — to the end we 
are pursuing at the time. If, when I am playing a 
game that same afternoon, my thoughts keep harking 
back to the problem of the morning, there is an ex- 
change of réles. It is all a matter of what we are bent 
on at the moment. 

We must be careful to note, too, that the conflict 
is not one, as we sometimes represent it, between 
competing thoughts. We talk, to be sure, of distract- 
ing thoughts or ideas, but it is not the thoughts that 
distract us, it is the emotions with which they are 
charged which set us thinking in the new direction. 
The thought of ‘puppy’ may not distract a person 
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who owns no pups and has no interest in them, but 
another who loves dogs and has a puppy of her own 
may be greatly distracted: her thinking may be 
charged with affection and anxiety: did she remem- 
ber the porridge and cream this morning, or did the 
poor pet go hungry? : Moreover, it is emotion that 
evokes the thought ‘puppy’ in the first place — the 
person that has puppies near her heart is more likely 
to have puppies in her head. . 

Where the interfering emotions are extreme, or 
there are several of them in succession, so that the 
main task cannot be proceeded with, one may be- 
come utterly distracted —that hopeless, helpless, 
baffled feeling of comic or even tragic despair.° 
Distraction is not of course confined to speculative 
- thought — the child at his dressing, the mechanic 
at his job, the chairman at his committee meeting, 
some wayward emotion may at any moment side- 
track their thoughts. Children, indeed, are largely 
absorbed in diversions; their thoughts are always on 
the scatter. Diversion is their main occupation. 

But it is not the momentary distractions that do 
most harm; it 1s the background worries and anxie- 
ties, the fears and the hopes, ‘on one’s mind’ that 
keep breaking in to spoil one’s thinking and mar 
one’s work. A workman’s efficiency suffers, indus- 
trial psychologists tell us, through domestic or 
financial worries, and his output lessens just before 
his day’s work ends, when he is anticipating relief. 
Pleasures, not only displeasures, may distract. The 
youth in love finds it difficult to concentrate. A 
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calm, not only a happy, background is one condition 
of successful thought, or, to put it more exactly, a 
background without ulterior incitements, for, as we 
shall see later, excitement may quicken thinking, so 
long as it is appropriate excitement. It is the mental 
environment that must be calm. 

The perverting of thought through emotion is a 
somewhat different effect. Emotion not only diverts 
thought; it often, very often, misleads the thinker. 
This is the more harmful influence of the two. We 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us, for we 
believe, or nearly believe, we are pursuing one end 
while actually pursuing another. The big financier, 
for instance, thinks he is benefiting mankind by 
mergers and mass production; the patriotic nation- 
alist thinks that he is serving his country by abusing 
and embarrassing its government, especially if it has 
a foreign element in it; the parent thinks he is educa- 
ting his child when he punishes him out of anger; 
and ardent youth thinks it is serving society by claim- 
ing freedom of sex relations. And in general we 
think we are thinking straight, when we are thinking 
crooked. Just how does emotion play this trick upon 
us? 

The method is simple. These perversions happen 
whenever the end of an emotion — the situation 
which it impels us to bring about —is something 
pleasurable, but, as we think, not desirable, either 
because our fellows would disapprove it and we fear 
their condemnation, or because we ourselves con- 
demn it and we fear our own. So we resort to sub- 
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terfuge. We continue pursuing the undesirable end, 
but make-believe to be pursuing the desirable. And 
we do make ourselves believe it.* The plan works. 
Thus we contrive to eat our cake and have it. We 
call this preserving our self-respect; only the self has 
become less respectable in the process. 

Emotion, of course, is the criminal in this. It 
starts us wanting the undesirable thing; and induces 
all sorts of logical contortions — rationalizations, we 
call them — to make it look like something desirable. 
This is not always easy, but where there is a will there 
is a way, and practice perfects. Our capacity for 
rationalization is one of our superiorities over the 
beast. 

This thought-perverting is not, when we consider 
it, any inefficiency in thinking. It is not really the 
thinking that suffers from emotion, but the thinker. 
The thinking may be both very efficient and very 
efficacious. ‘To make the worse appear the better 
we perform remarkable feats of intelligence.* A pity 
so much intellectual ingenuity and energy is not 
diverted to discovering the truth. The human loss 
from this misspent energy is incalculable. 

But we cannot exonerate emotion from the charge 
of impairing and even destroying thinking. Where 
the emotion is intense, the end strongly desired, we 
may try to get at it directly, without thinking. This 
propensity we share with animals. The chick that 
spies the cabbage through the chicken wire and 
keeps pushing her beak at it, when she could easily 
get it by running around outside the wire, is an in- 
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stance of not thinking under impulse. (I do not wish 
to imply that the chicken would have thought if 
there had been no impulse. All I maintain is, that 
she was impelled toward the cabbage, and not im- 
pelled to think.) The child, who, in learning to read, 
guesses at a word, without considering the spelling, 
or, through leaving out a step in his arithmetic, gets 
the wrong answer, is behaving like the chicken, and 
for the same reason — he is hurrying impulsively to 
his goal; he yields, that is, to his emotion. 

Nor are adults exempt from this frailty — quite 
the contrary. Only they have learned to be more 
subtle. Even a professional thinker may be caught 
jumping to conclusions, especially when it is the kind 
of conclusion that he wants to reach, or to avoid the 
sheer effort of dogged thinking. While professional 
politicians, preachers, prohibitionists, anti-prohibi- 
tionists, and patriots are not content till they get 
their public to jump with them. Crime has increased 
or decreased since Prohibition; let us prolong or pro- 
hibit Prohibition accordingly. Britain and America 
are two great powers in the world, one 1s one power, 
the other is the other. Consequently they are rivals. 
Consequently, argues Britain, America, and conse- 
quently, argues America, Britain, is secretly besting 
us over the naval pact. She wouldn’t have consented 
to it otherwise. And so on, and so on. Claiming 
what one wants to claim, without thinking, like the 
chicken, but without the chicken’s excuse, for the 
chicken can’t think it out anyway but man can. 

Lastly, emotion may go so far as almost to oust 
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thinking. Beyond a certain degree of intensity, im- 
pulse and emotion almost absorb the conscious field. 
This happens particularly with fear and anger in 
their extremes, panic and fury. Many lives are 
sacrificed to a panic which could not stop to think, or 
to a rage which regrets too late its blindness. Aban- 
doned grief and utter depression also exhibit emotion 
absorbed in itself, as do the rarer states of extreme 
pleasant emotion, the transports of joy, the ecstasy 
of love. 

And a pass is sometimes reached when the emotion 
does not carry its own impulse to its proper end; but 
consumes its energy in its first expression. Witness 
the trembling and collapse of terror, and the gesticu- 
lations of impotent rage, the tantrums of children. 

As an enemy of thought surely emotion has much 
to answer for. 


Chapter Seven 


EMOTION AS A HELP TO THINKING 


But for every way in which emotion damages think- 
ing, there is a parallel in its favor. Ifit turns thinking 
off the point, it also keeps it to it. An emotion in line 
with the task before us stabilizes thinking.’ It does 
more, it stimulates it; one thinks the harder. And 
it defeats, nay it annihilates, distractions. Absorbed 
in a book, in a line of thought, in a game, in a 
discussion, one finds oneself thinking to the point, 
keeping to it, thinking keenly, and even oblivious 
to ordinary distractions. Absorption itself is non- 
voluntary concentration emotionally inspired. Try 
to concentrate when emotion is not with you, and 
how difficult it is. But interest, warming to en- 
thusiasm, makes the difference. The great thinkers, 
the creators, have always been the great enthusiasts: 
people who either were naturally impassioned or 
could summon emotion to their aid. Witness George 
Sand, Shelley, in the throes of composition, Beetho- 
ven, Darwin, Edison — take any field of intelligent 
endeavor — and emotional absorption, reinforcing, 
even replacing, reluctant concentration, is one of the 
keys to success. Great humanitarians, like John How- 
ard, Elizabeth Fry, Pestalozzi, Saint Francis of Assisi, 
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Christ, were moved to plan their careers of compas- 
sion by great sympathies and great indignations.* 

The fact is that man is too weak’ to do great 
things by will alone. The people of strong will so 
called are mostly people of some strong persistent 
emotion — an emotion in line with their major 
undertaking. Be it the desire for fame, for power, for 
service, for truth; or a mixture or blend of these; or 
even for personal pleasure, or for money. Thinking 
is the outcome of wanting:* the more keenly one wants 
a thing, the more one schemes to get it. So a mother 
thinks for her child’s welfare, and a lover how to 
please his beloved. Clearly emotion serves to inspire 
thinking, to direct and support it. Will, without 

emotion, does not suffice. 

_ Emotion, again, if it perverts thought, also keeps it 
straight; it may prevent as well as promote crooked 
thinking. This happens where the desired and the 
desirable ends concur. For then we are not tempted 
to sow lies in our souls. Perfect love, it is said, casts 
out fear. The fear it dispels is usually the fear of 
others’ or of one’s own condemnation; it is our envy, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness to others that 
we fear to expose, and study to disguise. But the 
great altruistic emotions make for straight thinking.° 
And straight and crooked thinking are as much the 
outcome of true and false emotions as of high and low 
intelligence. Many very clever people think crook- 
edly, many less clever people think straight. 

We have shown how emotion may lead us to cut 
our thinking by impelling us to seek our objective 
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immediately. But equally does it set us to thinking 
accurately and elaborately. Witness the prisoner 
revolving day after day, month after month, every 
possible means of escape; the meticulous care of a 
scientist over his experiment, of a Darwin testing 
hypothesis after hypothesis, of an Edison step by step 
perfecting his invention, of a Lincoln trying out in 
thought every solution of a political problem, or of 
the poet’s repeated amendments of word or phrase to 
achieve his effect. 

So, even the little child to please its teacher may 
devote its thought to some passing project, or a friend 
to help another may ponder his words of counsel 
carefully, or a physician leave no plan untried to 
save a life. 

So, far from destroying thought, emotion may 
greatly strengthen it. We hear of remarkable physical 
feats through intense emotion in emergencies. Feats 
of thinking, though less observable, are equally 
evidenced. A threat of instant death through a 
sudden mishap to his plane quickens the aviator’s 
thinking marvellously. A few tense seconds separate 
him from eternity. “The brain,’ says an aviator of him- 
self in such a case, ‘seems to function with more than 
usual clarity, and hand and feet upon the controls 
responded with an added certainty,’ as he rapidly 
executes all the movements necessary to save the 
situation. These are not cases of mere automatic 
adjustments. As a trained psychologist reports of 
another aviation accident: ‘Certain acts were selected 
from a large store of possible acts and were applied 
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to the troublesome situation intelligently — although, 
as it seemed to the aviator himself, automatically — 
while the man took in the situation, analyzed it, and 
put to the trial bodily and mentally certain of its 
possibilities of behavior.’?®° To apprehend the bear- 
ings or relation of a movement to the thing moved, 
and of these together to others, and of the whole to a 
general end to be achieved — this means intelligence 
at work; and the more the movements to be made 
and the more complex the interrelations, the more 
effective must be the thinking. In cases like these, 
the mind compasses, and the body executes in a few 
seconds what would ordinarily take ten times as 
long. 

The performance under sudden excitement is the 
more remarkable in that in the cases reported, con- 
comitant with this accelerated thinking, was an 
unusually vivid flow of memory images, a re-living 
rather than a mere remembering of episodes and 
scenes (some long fogrotten) from the past, particu- 
larly from childhood, one peculiarity of which was 
that events which took time in the actual occurrence 
must have been re-lived in a moment, and yet seemed 
to the subject to be of their normal duration. 

However that may be, what is noticeable here is 
that along with other enhancements of energy or 
activity, sudden intense emotion may also accelerate 
and stimulate thinking, as distinct from imaging or 
muscular performance. 

‘There is perhaps no sudden break between these 
emergency emotions and less extreme cases. Many 
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public speakers know how, once absorbed in their 
speaking, thoughts flow rapidly;’ the difficulty lies, 
not in lack of relevant material, but in selecting 
from abundance. And probably most of us know how, 
in the throes of an argument, fresh ideas jump into 
consciousness that will support our case, once we have 
achieved emotional absorption in the matter in hand. 
That is one reason why discussion is so valuable a 
supplement to private study. This absorption in the 
thing to be done, the effect to be produced, the con- 
clusion to be expressed and impressed, is the condi- 
tion of effective thought. Introversion, self-con- 
sciousness, nervousness, disable a speaker or an 
actor, so far as absorption in the object is countered 
or diverted by absorption in the self. A genuine 
emergency is likely to take one out of oneself; when 
life is at stake, the nervous speaker may act with speed 
and confidence. 

Similarly, the extrovert may shine in society and in 
conversation while the introvert flickers feebly; not 
that the latter lacks intelligence, but that while the 
extrovert is absorbed in conversation, the introvert 
is too keenly aware of himself talking, of the attitudes 
of others toward him. Conflicting emotions cramp 
his style. 

Emotion, then, may be intense enough to absorb 
us in its ends, and in such cases may raise mental 
activity, including the process of thinking, to an 
unusual level of rapidity and efficiency. 

But if thinking, as our argument indicates, may 
equally gain and lose from its association with 
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emotion, and if emotion is capable of opposite effects, 
how in apparently parallel cases does it come to act 
so oppositely? We will seek an answer to this question 
in the next chapter. - 


Chapter Exght 


EMOTION AND INTELLIGENCE IN 
EMERGENCIES 


To THE question why emotion sometimes helps and 
sometimes hinders thinking, we have already given 
or implied three answers for three sets of cases. Emo- 
tion distracts or diverts or interferes with one’s train 
of thought where it is not in line with the thinker’s 
project — that is, where the end of the emotion and 
the end of the work in hand differ; but where these 
concur, emotion supports the thinking. 

Secondly, where an end seems pleasurable but un- 
desirable, or is one we feel ashamed of, then one 
emotion is moving us to pursue its end, another to 
pretend we are not pursuing it. This emotional con- 
flict divides and distorts thinking. But where the end 
we pursue is one we are not ashamed of, there is no 
such conflict, and the emotion which prompts our 
pursuit operates freely. 

Thirdly, we are apt to skip our thinking if we are 
not keen enough on the end to trouble to think about 
it, or 1f we are too keen to brook delay. Recall the 
child at his arithmetic and the hen after her cabbage. 

But if we really desire the end greatly, and can, or 
believe we can, think our way to it, and do control 
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our impulse, the emotion quickens thinking instead 
of checking it. | 

And where we are still more vehemently moved, 
we come to our fourth class of cases — of extreme 
emotion, usually in sudden emergencies; and to a 
question not yet answered: Why does this seem on 
some occasions to raise thinking to the highest level 
of efficiency, on others to cripple it entirely even for 
Carrying out the end proper to the emotion itself? 
Why, for example, does extreme sudden fear seem 
now to result in panic, or again in extraordinarily 
prompt and appropriate action? r 

The emotion of which this contrast holds most 
evidently is fear; which, like anger, is an emotion 
capable of great intensity, appears in earliest infancy, 
Is conspicuous in animals below man, and arises nor- 
mally (and in the class of case we are considering) 
from some sudden external danger. Suddenness and 
extreme danger characterize emergencies which in- 
duce panic, but at the same time require and some- 
times receive cool, rapid, and efficient action. 

The emotion leads to panic when it is so intense as 
to be uncontrolled or uncontrollable, when, that is 
to say, it absorbs all available energy in the first ex- 
pression of the emotion itself. We may distinguish 
four degrees of emotional intensity: (1) a low degree, 
which hardly stirs us to action at all, so that we are 
easily diverted; (2) a higher degree, in which emotion 
carries action forward, needing a stronger emotion 
or an effort of will to counteract it, intense enough to 
promote, but not to prevent, thinking; (3) an intense 
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degree, impelling us either directly to our end and 
to curtail thinking — we rush from the flaming build- 
ing by any apparent outlet serviceable or otherwise — 
or to think all the harder in order to compass the end 
in view; and (4) extreme intensity. Then either the 
emotion absorbs in its first expression energy which 
does not pass on to the ordinary end of the emotion, 
culminating, perhaps, in collapse, unconsciousness, 
or even death; or the energy aroused passes over into 
thinking, and the subject performs remarkable feats 
of thought. 

The reader will be familiar with instances of each 
of these stages. The essence of all emotion is some 
kind of eagerness or desire (even if it be the desire to 
prolong the status quo), and, as intensity or eagerness 
increases, our striving, and the energy at our dis- 
posal, increases also. But — and this is the important 
point — the more does that energy tend in one direc- 
tion and not in both. It may take the broad road, 
of direct impulse, that leads to destruction, or the 
strait and crooked path, of thought, that leads to 
safety. Which will prevail, impulsive or intelligent 
action, seems to depend in any actual emergency 
upon natural or acquired factors in the individual 
and their relation to the external situation. Let us 
consider what these factors are. 

One factor is the accident of disposition, according 
as one is naturally timid or fearless. The situation 
that may provoke uncontrollable fear in one person 
may provoke a fearless person to show his mettle — 
his desire to show off, or for personal mastery, being 
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stronger than his fear. Thus, where one shows re- 
markable presence of mind, another loses his head. 

Still more important, perhaps, are differences in 
experience. Whether one gives way to panic or not 
depends very largely upon one’s preparation for, and 
past experience of, that kind of emergency, and in 
particular upon how one has become habituated to 
react to that kind of situation. The difference made 
by preparation, whether designed or incidental pre- 
paration, for terrifying emergencies, is clearly illus- 
trated in military training. There is all the difference 
in the world, in their conduct in trench warfare, be- 
tween the raw recruit and the disciplined soldier, a 
difference that cannot be accounted for by assuming 
all raw recruits have timid dispositions and all 
trained soldiers are naturally fearless. The one has 
been gradually prepared to face sudden physical 
danger and scenes normally agonizing, the other has 
not. ‘There is an emotional adaptation — less fear 
and less sensitiveness to suffering; though the adapta- 
tion, fortunately for humanity, is incomplete. A 
stage of prepared is often followed by one of declining 
efficiency, for no one can stand emotional battering 
indefinitely.’ 

But before this decline begins, preparation tells 
heavily on conduct. The soldier reacts coolly and 
efficiently in a situation in which some time before 
he would have been panicky and useless. 

Where to this training to stand the intolerable 
there is added a training to take charge — habitua- 
tion to responsibility — behavior may be not only 
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cool but considered behavior; the habit of directing 
one’s men amid peril, of controlling circumstance 
efficiently, sets the mind responding to the needs of 
the situation and not to the personal fear; and usually 
a cultivated ideal of responsibility — an acquired 
sentiment of self-respect — reinforces this habit of 
control. | 

The result is that the fear, after its first onset, gives 
place to an equally activating but different emotion, 
a superlatively tense alertness for the thing to be done. 
The mind is all intent on execution, not on expressing 
fear.” Most drivers of automobiles will have known 
this transition in lower level emergencies — the access 
of fear, the immediate intentness on the operating 
control to save an accident, and the sudden cessation 
of tension as the situation is saved. But it is the driv- 
er’s companion who did the screaming and momen- 
tarily lost her * head. The irresponsible person is the 
person more liable to panic. In an accident at sea, 
the passengers are more often panic-struck than the 
ship’s officers or crew, and the captain exercises his 
privilege of being the last to leave the ship. 

Besides disposition and training or special experi- 
ence, the behavior of one’s fellows affects us mightily. 
It is easier to act bravely or timorously in company. 
Social expectation and approval, the desire to stand 
well with one’s fellows, is a very strong human 
motive. It is one form of the general urge to self- 


* I say ‘her’ because men are not supposed to scream on these oc- 
casions, but women may. Social expectation is itself an element in our 
preparation for emergencies. 
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agerandizement. The raw recruit acts more cour- 
ageously in a company of trained soldiers than in one 
of raw recruits; and a newcomer in any association 
tends to play up (or down) to the surrounding morale. 
This is why theatre audiences, and mobs or random 
gatherings, are especially liable to panic in emer- 
gencies. For besides irresponsibility, and unpre- 
paredness, and lack of established morale, everyone 
sees fear in the face of his neighbor, which sanctions 
and confirms his own, setting up a vicious circle.® 

To come back to our aviators. Their calm effi- 
ciency is now seen to be the product of all these 
factors. It is the more fearless youths who take up 
aviation; they are trained for their special responsi- 
bilities; society expects cool-headedness; and there is 
no mob contamination. They rise to their occasions; 
but not necessarily to other occasions, addressing a 
public audience, for instance, or defending a moral 
ideal in the face of ridicule or obloquy. 

One practical application to ourselves of these con- 
clusions may be worth mentioning. To the question, 
how one should prepare to meet the emergencies of 
life, an analysis, if a true one, contributes its answer. 

It is evidently sheer waste to commit oneself 
regularly to any class of emergency for which one is 
constitutionally unfit. The hero who voluntarily 
enlisted in 1914, because he was physically timid, and 
was eventually shot for cowardice, is a glaring ex- 
ample; though who would have admitted it at the 
time? Just as wasteful as to commit an intelligent 
man to a career of mechanical routine, or a woman 
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of strong motherly sympathies to a life of spinster- 
hood. 

In choosing or changing a vocation, everyone 
should consider temperament or disposition no less 
than intellectual capacity; and then prepare steadily 
for the appropriate vocation. This special prepared- 
ness contributes something to preparedness for emer- 
gencies in general; for habitual competence in any 
one pursuit strengthens our feeling of competence 
generally, and sets the individual his standard. More- 
over, the public takes a special for a general excel- 
lence; from him that hath, more is expected even 
where he hath not. Often, of course, unreasonably, 
as when a lawyer of repute is expected, or expects 
himself, to be an authority on eugenics, or a successful 
newspaper proprietor on public policies. All the 
same, the self-confidence of one success has all-round 
value. 

But for general preparedness, special preparedness, 
however helpful, is not enough. For excellence can 
afford, and sometimes exploits, a few defects — it 
seems more human;* and of the two requirements in 
emergencies, skill and coolness, skill, outside one’s 
technical training, is lacking. The only secure pre- 
paration that the ordinary man can make for all 
emergencies is the cultivation of self-possession on all 
ordinary occasions, the adoption of equanimity as a 
rule of conduct, and self-evaluation or self-respect 
according to that standard. I do not imply that self- 
respect means only this, but that for the end we are 
considering, the ideal of composure must be one of its 
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components; with the consequent emotion of shame 
or humiliation when behavior lapses. 

Only by this practice can the cool-headed aviator, 
the intrepid soldier, the dispassionate controversialist, 
the husband or wife of unfailing good temper, make 
it also probable that they will retain their composure 
on other classes of occasions, including those where 
they are naturally weak because their emotions are 
naturally strong. But even though we cultivate this 
self-ideal, it is never quite attainable: the naturally 
timid cannot be sure of coolness in danger, though 
he may be tranquil in all ordinary exigencies; the 
fearless adventurer may still lose his temper with his 
fellows; and the imperturbable statesman may not 
always rule himself at home. But if he cultivate this 
particular self-ideal, he is much more likely to keep 
his head on sundry occasions than if he do not. 

Yet invariable imperturbability is not altogether 
an engaging human quality. We dislike the silent 
reminder of our comparative weakness, or we suspect 
or impute some lack of human feeling. His occa- 
sional lapses — and sight of another struggling and 
despairing — wins our sympathy, and, if he keep 
trying, our respect and even love. The struggle’s the 
thing, there is no victory. We may admire, but we 
do not especially love, successful men. 


PART III 
FEELING AND HAPPINESS 


Chapter Nine 


PLEASURE AND ITS OCCASIONS 


WE SHALL now consider one aspect of our emotional 
life which seems to play a big part in our behavior, 
colors our recollections and anticipations, and is an 
insistent aspect of our experience. This is its pleasing- 
ness and its unpleasingness. To cultivate the art of 
feeling one must learn to manage one’s pleasures and 
pains and to know one’s way about them. What 
brings pleasure and pain? What, firstly, to the brute, 
and what distinctively to man? What part do 
_ pleasure and pain actually play in our ordinary be- 
havior? What is their relation to happiness — that 
which we most desire? Here are some questions to 
which we may seek an answer. We may take the 
first question first; and we shall not at present com- 
plicate the problem with ethical considerations. 

A common view of pleasure is that it is a feeling or 
an attribute of a more complex feeling state, which 
accompanies the satisfying or the satisfaction of im- 
pulse, while displeasure or unpleasure * comes in 
when the impulse is checked. For instance, the satis- 
fying of the hunger or thirst or mating impulse is 
pleasurable, but to thwart these brings distress. 

Moreover, pleasure has an impulse of its own; that 
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is, it reinforces the impulse whose satisfaction it 
accompanies by impelling the subject to continue 
his satisfying activity. Pleasure supports natural 
impulse. On the other hand, pain or unpleasure 
would seem to act oppositely to this — impelling to 
desist from an activity or to alter a distressing condi- 
tion or to avoid that kind of act in the future. The 
hurt child squashes the offending mosquito or shuns 
the fire or the mustard pot. 

It would seem, moreover, that the activities or 
objects to which pleasure allures and from which un- 
pleasure repels are beneficial and injurious respec- 
tively, and that pleasure and unpleasure have specific 
survival value, and, presumably because of this sur- 
vival value, have themselves survived and developed. 

Probably for animal life, at least in its lowest 
stages, this account is adequate, but requires supple- 
menting when applied to higher animals, and sub- 
stantial correction before it can be applied to man. 

Some seeming exceptions, as that animals sometimes 
eat and even like poisonous foods, disappear when 
we remember that for an organ or a trait to survive 
in competition with other variations or mutations, 
it is necessary, not that it shall be perfect for all occa- 
sions, but that it shall be better for more occasions, 
and therefore of more survival value, than others 
which it has survived. Pain and displeasure on the 
one hand, and pleasure on the other, need not there- 
fore be infallible guides as to what to seek and avoid 
in order to establish themselves in the race; they have 
only to serve the purpose well enough. 
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This evolutionary derivation is rather confirmed 
than disproved by such cases. For example, the foods 
which poison animals eating them spontaneously are 
those unfamiliar to the race, repugnance to which has 
not therefore been ancestrally established and in- 
herited; and the bodily regions where injuries are 
painless are those where pain would be least useful as 
a warning, or the injury one that is racially uncom- 
mon. A surgeon operating amongst internal organs 
may occasion no pain from these organs, which, how- 
ever, may cause distress when functioning abnor- 
mally. And it is clear that to feel hurt at a slight 
surface wound is a more timely call to action than if 
the hurt came when the cut had gone deep. 

What evolution in life evolves is not universal laws 
but useful tendencies; and if pleasure and unpleasure 
(pain, or the unpleasant) tend importantly enough to 
attach to preservative and destructive acts, they may 
be considered as serving that function generally. 
And if we also grant that the great instinctive im- 
pulses are adaptive * (mating, eating, drinking, herd- 
ing, homemaking, et cetera), then it would clearly 
promote the survival of the race if the executing of 
the impulse were supplemented by pleasure and its 
inhibition by unpleasure. 

But even perhaps with animals, this account re- 
quires supplement, for to appropriate pleasure and 
unpleasure to unobstructed and to thwarted function- 
ing of impulse is to claim for it too much and too little. 

Too little, since the incidence of pleasure-pain is 


* Adaptive = such as to promote survival of individual or of species. 
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not confined to impulse. The pain of a burn or 
ache, the unpleasantness of being stroked the wrong 
way, or to a dog of certain musical sounds, is not the 
accompaniment of executed impulse, as is the pleas- 
ure of mating, eating, or hunting. The impulse is the 
outcome of the pain or pleasure, not its source. Pain 
induces us to seek relief, the unpleasantness of the 
piano drives the dog out of the room, the pleasure, 
to a cat, of being stroked (the right way), as to a child 
of being tickled, has nothing to do with any previous 
impulse to be stroked or tickled —the animal or 
child may be passive. There had been no previous 
impulse present. The cat comes to be stroked or the 
child asks to be tickled, because the experience has 
been found pleasurable, and not through any impulse 
to seek tickling as such. We must therefore expand 
the scope of pleasure beyond impulse. | 

And too much is claimed by the theory, since not 
all impulses are pleasurable. Some impulses bring 
unpleasure, namely, the negative impulse to escape. 
through fear, to be repelled through disgust, to cringe 
through humiliation. The hound may enjoy the 
hunt, but the fox and the hare do not seem to find 
any particular fun in being hunted; nor the human 
thief in being pursued by the policeman. But the 
pursued is as keen on escape as the pursuer on cap- 
ture. Both are satisfying strong and natural impulses. 

Not only are some impulses more pleasure-bringing 
than others, but some bring unpleasure; the animal 
would be happier if the impulse had not been 
aroused. 
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Nor even within the same class of impulse are 
degrees of pleasure determined by degrees of im- 
pulsive eagerness. Rather the reverse. The greater 
pleasurableness to a cat of canned salmon than of cat 
food is not ascribable to the cat’s eating it faster or 
more eagerly. On the contrary, it eats it more eag- 
erly, as a child eats candy more eagerly than dry 
bread, because it likes it more. Since, then, degrees 
of pleasure are not proportionate to successful func- 
tioning of activity, at least some of the pleasure re- 
mains to be otherwise accounted for. 

When we come to man, this discrepancy between 
pleasure and free functioning of impulse is still more 
evident. The theory is only rendered plausible by 
confusing the impulse due to pleasure with the 
pleasure due to impulse, and lumping the two as the 
same phenomenon. I have no impulse at all to eat a 
certain food or drink, but, having been induced to 
try it, find it so pleasant that I demand it again. 
Drug addicts — for example the victims of heroin — 
are frequently cajoled into trying a drink for which 
they have no inclination whatever, ‘just out of sport,’ 
but the ‘kick’ they get out of it impels them to a 
second trial, and the habit soon becomes insistent. 
The pleasantness of acquired tastes may be irre- 
spective of any prior impulse — a new food to which 
one had no impulse may be very pleasurable the first 
time. After that the anticipation of a remembered 
pleasure impels us to renew the experience, the 
desire for pleasure being constitutional to man. 

Consider next man’s so-called higher pleasures, 
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pleasures psychical rather than physiological, the 
_ pleasure, say, of listening to music. Is the desire for 
-music the outcome of an impulse as is the desire to 
eat and mate? It is extremely doubtful. No normal 
_ person can go through life without the sex experience 
and not feel distress at thwarting that instinct. That 
we know well. But how many of us, if we had heard 
no music and had not known of its existence, would 
miss music, having never experienced it? We hear 
music, and are delighted, and demand more. But 
should we have had any impulse had we not first 
heard it? The impulse may come from the pleasur- 
able experience, and not conversely. 

But though the functioning of impulse does not 
exhaust the sources of pleasure, it is one of those 
sources. There can surely be no doubt — it is a fact 
of immediate experience — of pleasure accompany- 
ing in some degree the fulfilling of any impulse. In 
the first place, the process of executing an impulse, 
if not seriously checked, entails some pleasure; and, 
secondly, the completion of the act entails what we 
call the pleasure of fulfilment or achievement. The 
achieving and the having achieved are both pleasur- 
able. This is true even of the negative or aversive 
impulses — away from something hurtful. ‘Though 
the total emotional state of the hare or the fox escap- 
ing from the hounds — or of ourselves fleeing a forest 
fire or an infuriated madman—can scarcely be 
described as pleasurable (for we would rather not be 
in the situation at all), yet we do experience some 
kind of satisfaction, a certain relative pleasurableness, 
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so long as we are making good our escape; and, 
escape secured, there is the pleasure of achievement 
or of relief. All conscious impulse progressing to its 
end entails some degree of pleasure; as does its 
achievement. 

Conversely, it is also probably true that the in- 
hibition of impulse, or rather a check in the execution 
of impulse, entails unpleasure; and a consciousness 
of final frustration, considerable distress. Not to 
effect one’s escape, to be starved, to be in solitary 
confinement, not to beat a rival or defeat an enemy 
—more or less unpleasantness accompanies these 
experiences. 

Some occasions of pleasure, then, man shares with 
animals, occasions of pleasure of two classes. Firstly, 
pleasure in the functioning of impulse; that is, of in- 
stinctive impulse. In this case the pleasure is greater 
when the impulse is due to an activity directly pro- 
moting the life of individual or race — the positive 
impulses; for example, eating, mating. The pleasure 
is the less when the impulse is to ward off a threat; for 
example, in escape or defense. Attack in the form 
of the hunt, where danger to the attacker is not the 
occasion of the attack, but, say, the provision of food, 
is accordingly more pleasurable than attack for the 
sake of defense. The hunter gets more ‘kick’ out of 
hunting than the hunted from attacking at bay. With 
man, at any rate, not only a threat to life, the prospect 
of annihilation, but experience of anything as dis- 
abling him, is unpleasurable, and of anything as life- 
promoting or life-enhancing, pleasurable. 
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To the second class of occasions of pleasure, com- 
mon to man and beast, belong what we may call the 
physiological or sensational pleasures (and pains). 
These are affective states which apart from any im- 
_ pulse attach to or accompany bodily sensations, being 
localizable on the body, not felt as centrally excited. 
The taste of an orange or oysters felt on the palate, 
the pleasant warmth of a bath felt on the skin, being 
tickled, or being pleasantly tired after physical exer- 
cise. Contrast the pain of a cut finger, or of burning 
one’s tongue, or the unpleasure of the taste of castor 
oil, or of bending back a finger nail. 

No doubt these direct pleasures of sense, unpre- 
ceded by impulse — pleasures and pains or dis- 
pleasures accompanying certain sense experiences — 
were also, like the pleasures of impulse, originally im- 
planted in the species by reason of survival value. 
As a rule the sense experiences pleasant to animals 
are those of beneficial objects or occurrences, and 
those of harmful things unpleasant. Sensations of 
pain usually attach to wounds or diseased organs, and 
unpleasure usually goes with sensations from injuri- 
ous objects. 

But there are reasons why we should not expect 
and do not obtain complete correspondence even at 
the animal stage. Firstly, infallibility as already 
pointed out is not the condition of a trait surviving, 
but only less fallibility than in traits which have not 
survived. Secondly, we may expect some innate 
individual variations, the fact of individual ‘chance’ 
variations and mutations being accepted by all biolo- 
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gists. And thirdly, many sensational pleasures or 
unpleasures, even at the animal stage, may be de- 
rived by association from others. For example, an 
animal may fall a prey to a poisonous plant or food 
(and so may a child) of which the taste through the 
chemical properties of its composition, or structure, 
may be like that of some harmless or beneficial 
pleasant food. 

In fine, with expectable variations, all pleasures or 
pains of sensation may be either immediately or medi- 
ately occasioned by beneficial stimuli, injurious 
mediate stimuli proving deceptive through similarity 
of taste, look, or smell. The poultry farmer, to take 
an example, knows how quickly chicks learn to dis- 
criminate, in the miscellaneous kitchen refuse or 
garden weeds, things they do and do not like. It 
does not follow that their tastes and distastes are safe 
dietary guides. Animals, like man, may get to like 
what is not good for them. 

_ The following summarizes the gist of the present 
chapter: 

(1) There is some pleasure in executing any con- 
scious impulse; but 

(2) more in executing those which directly promote 
individual or race survival than in those which avert 
threats to it; and 

(3) in the latter the pleasure of executing the im- 
pulse may be outweighed by the unpleasure of the 
menace — the total state may be disagreeable. 

(4) All fulfilment of impulse has the passing 
pleasure of satisfaction. 
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(5) There are also physiological pleasures, or 
pleasures of the senses —e.g., of taste, smell, feel 
(touch), organic sensations — enjoyable apart from 
any impulse. 

These pleasures are comrmon to man and brute. 
But we have also hinted at pleasures and pleasure 
capacities more characteristic of man. What these 
pleasures are and how man comes to pursue them we 
shall consider presently. But it will help us if we 
first assure ourselves of man’s distinctive ability, and 
distinctive inclination, to pursue pleasures as such, 
to seek enjoyment. 


Chapter Ten 


MAN AS PLEASURE-SEEKER 


No ANIMAL is such a pleasure-seeker as man. He 
alone has the mental capacity to consider separately 
the pleasure of an experience and to repeat the ex- 
perience for the sake of the pleasure. And there is no 
doubt that he frequently does so. ‘The human infant 
can think of the pleasure of eating ice cream, in the 
absence of the ice cream, and demand another ex- 
perience of that pleasure. And the human adult can 
think of the pleasures of wine or sex or of movie shows 
or of solving crossword puzzles, and can and does 
repeat these experiences to enjoy the pleasure of them. 
Even cats and dogs show premonitions of the same 
capacity —a dog seems to demand a walk of its 
master, or a cat to clamor for butter or fish instead 
of cat food. 

But there is a mental difference between cat and 
child that makes the child a far more efficient 
pleasure-seeker. ‘The human, as every one of us 
knows, can reflect on the enjoyment of some experi- 
ence, and can compare experiences as to enjoyability 
when those experiences are past, so that he can culti- 
vate one and avoid another, and arrange his future 
accordingly; whereas the capacity of a cat or a dog to 
plan their pleasures beforehand is very limited. The 
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dog confines its demand for a walk, or the cat for 
salmon, to their accustomed occasions — the cus- 
tomary hour of day it may be, or the customary signs 
(coat, boots, and cane) signifying walk, or the platter 
signifying salmon. The same occasions evoke the 
same desires, and the desires await their perceptual 
occasions. We need not assume any clear imaging of 
the walk or the salmon or of the actual pleasurable 
experience in order to explain their renewed or cus- 
tomary demand for them. 

You and I have similar experiences, as when, say, 
some smell provokes in you some particular restless- 
ness or vague desire which you later interpret as the 
smell of fried bacon of which you are fond; or when, 
again, on revisiting an old home one is vaguely dis- 
turbed by some lack somewhere, and interprets it 
later as the absence of the grandfather clock in the 
corner by the hearth; or, to take a third case, when a 
snatch of music provokes a peculiar distress and one 
afterwards remembers that it was a favorite piece of a 
friend just dead. These particular restlessnesses, asso- 
ciated with past experiences, can prompt our be- 
havior without our being clear about their cause. 
These we may assume in cats and dogs, seeming to 
demand specific objects or treatment in the absence 
of the objects. But we need not assume cats either 
imaging or thinking explicitly of the salmon, still less 
of the pleasures of taste in eating it; nor that they can 
or do consciously interpret their cravings afterwards 
or ponder these delights in moments of tranquillity. 
But man can do these things. We all do them. 
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Though the doctrine that man’s only motive to 
action is a desire for pleasure, that he always acts 
from that desire, and is capable of no other, has been 
happily exploded,* the fact remains that he can, and 
often does (not that he must or always does), contrive 
an experience in order to enjoy the pleasure accom- 
panying it. We have said a man seeks to repeat a 
pleasure or pleasurable experience. ‘This is because 
the desire for pleasure is constitutional in man — it is 
part of hismake-up. But ifso, why seek only to repeat 
a pleasure? Why not seek also to prolong it? Why 
desist? The answer is that we do seek to prolong 
pleasures and we also desist. Pleasure has its own 
impulse; it moves us to seek more of the same activity. 
One reason why, even as pleasure-seekers, we do not 
prolong the pleasure indefinitely is simple enough. 
We cannot. We may do our best. ‘The child goes on 
stuffing candy, the drunkard soaking whiskey, and 
the bridge-player playing bridge long after bedtime. 
But the pleasure dies — pleasures tend to their own 
dissolution, in ache of body or vexation of spirit. 
Pleasures pass. 

They pass because we cannot maintain the condi- 
tions which gave rise to them; much in the context 
of pleasure is beyond our control. Things happen in 
the drinker’s and the candy-eater’s and the bridge- 
player’s bodily and mental insides which destroy the 
conditions of the pleasure or which make other ex- 
periences — sleep for the bridge-player, for example 
— more pleasurable. 

So the prudent amongst us temper or terminate 
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our enjoyments in the hope of enjoying them again. 
We practise intermittence instead of prolongation. 
In this kind of prudence, man, by his power to think 
abstractly, excels the animal. And, unlike the ani- 
mal, he can and often does make pleasurable states — 
his own pleasurable states — an end. We all have our 
hedonistic moments, moods, and habits, even the 
most ascetic of us. 

But because some of us often, and all of us some- 
times, act in order to secure our own pleasures, we 
need not conclude, as some have maintained and still 
maintain, that we always act from desire for pleasure, 
still less that no other motive is possible. Man after 
all is an animal, and the behavior of other animals 
is not deliberately pleasure-seeking. A bird builds, 
not in anticipation of enjoying the cozy nest, but be- 
cause it feels like building it. Something — we call it 
instinct — urges it. The rabbit scuttles to its hole, 
not to enjoy home comforts, but because fear impels 
it. The ape, barred from its companions, struggles 
desperately to join them, not to enjoy the fun of inter- 
course, but because of some strong, natural agitation. 
And man shares with animals many of these natural 
agitations — loneliness, anger, fear, the protective 
feeling; great emotional impulses irrespective of re- 
flection, and irrespective, often contradictive, of 
desire for pleasure. An angry child does not bang his 
fist against the door, a jealous lover murder his rival, 
or a mother toil for her children, just for the fun of it; 
but from the same natural urges as move unreflective 
animals to most of their conduct. 
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These agitations, rooted in our nature, continue, 
most of them, with us throughout our lives, more or 
less active, with no constant regard for any pleasure 
they may bring. But inasmuch as some of them 
(especially the most life-enhancing as distinct from 
the danger-averting ones) bring pleasure in their 
train, man is able and apt to make that pleasure an 
end. And thinkers about human conduct, seeking 
some single explanation of it, have been apt to treat 
this tendency as invariable instead of the occasional 
consequence of behavior based on instinct. 

For all that, we should not underrate this hedonistic 
tendency in human nature. To desire pleasure is just 
as inherent in our human constitution, being one 
immediate outcome of our intelligence, as are the 
instinctive impulses themselves; may actually come 
to supersede them; and accounts for a great deal in 
the momentary actions and more sustained pursuits 
of many, perhaps most, people. 

To most of us, moreover, in our ordinary thinking 
happiness is pleasure on a grand scale; and we find 
ourselves desiring * and seeking what seems to us 
likely to promote and avoiding what seems likely to 
prevent that pleasurable attainment. Man is a nat- 
ural happiness-seeker, just as and because he is a 
natural pleasure-seeker. And so far as he exercises 
that intelligence which enables him to compare one 
pleasure with another, he finds himself desiring the 
more pleasurable. His intelligence enables him to do 
this. 

To be sure, the prevalence of this hedonism is 
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largely obscured in social life for the reason that the 
more intelligent hedonist finds it pleasanter to ob- 
scure it; for one of the disagreeables which he desires 
to avoid is social obloquy, and one of the agreeables 
which he desires to secure is social esteem. He will 
shun or hide behavior otherwise pleasant, if it dis- 
pleases society, and will cultivate the ways that please. 

Moreover, the accomplished hedonist can dis- 
tinguish the more from the less lasting pleasures, can 
reckon his totals more accurately, and arrange life 
accordingly; while the possession of intelligence itself 
opens up to him pleasures of creation and discovery. 
In all these directions the unintelligent is propor- 
tionately handicapped, and fails both to conciliate 
society and even to assure his own satisfactions. But 
the hedonist of high intelligence in high places does 
not appear to us even a hedonist and 1s often an agree- 
able and an engaging fellow. He knows how to ‘get 
away with it.’ 

But the point that concerns us here is that we are 
all largely hedonists at heart, interpret happiness in 
hedonistic terms, and — more or less deliberately — 
seek that kind of happiness. I do not think we can 
escape this accusation, if it is an accusation at all. 

Amongst the constituents of a happy life on earth — 
and our life is lived on earth — I think most readers 
will include some or all of the following: 

(1) Good health 

(2) Enough wealth 

(3) Congenial mate (and children) 
(4) Interesting work 
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(5) Agreeable friends 

(6) Pleasant enough physical surroundings 
Let the reader now rank these items, or any others he 
may add, according as they contribute to his happi- 
ness. Very good. What has he done? By what 
criterion has he evaluated them? Whatever his exact 
formula, is it not some kind of pleasurable condition 
he is judging by, and by its pleasurableness? 

Put the opposite question. To what do we ascribe 
unhappiness? Modern psychologists, in reaction 
against an extreme doctrine of hedonism, are apt to 
attribute unhappiness to the thwarting of some fun- 
damental urge. But this is to miss the point in the 
unhappiness. Undoubtedly much misery is due to 
unsatisfied sexual impulses, to loneliness (unsatisfied 
_ desire to be at one with others), to boredom (unsatis- 

fied urge of self-expansion). But we also demand 
companionship, a sex mate, some form of self-expan- 
sion, because of their pleasurable satisfaction. And 
what of the impulses, say, of disgust or fear? ‘These, 
too, are universal human impulses, but we do not 
commonly demand things to disgust or affright us or 
demand to be disgusted or affrighted, as constituents 
of happiness. Rather the reverse. It is fears and 
anxieties that are common sources of unhappiness. 
The reason for the difference 1s not far to seek. Fear 
or disgust are unpleasant,’ while sex and companion- 
ship and successful self-expression are pleasant. It is 
the non-satisfaction of pleasurable urges and the dis- 
agreeable incidence of unpleasurable urges that com- 
monly constitute unhappiness. Pleasure, again, then, 
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is the criterion. We desire pleasure and we desire to 
avoid pain; and we do commonly estimate happiness 
in pleasure terms, and we do, more or less consciously 
and persistently, pursue that kind of happiness. 
Whether that kind of happiness can ever be finally 
satisfying, or is the happiest happiness of which man 
is capable, whether it is not only an end but the end 
of conscious human endeavor — the end which is 
most desired or the end which is most desirable — are 
questions we will leave over for the present. But that 
happiness as a state of enjoyable emotion sought for 
its enjoyability is one actual pursuit of man, there 
can, I think, be no question; that that desire is a 
powerful and persistent motive, and that we do actu- 
ally judge our own happiness and the ne of 
others by that criterion. ‘| 
Yet, even within these purely hedonistic limits, we 
somehow succeed in scaling our pleasures as higher 
or lower, and we do appraise the seeker of higher 
pleasures more highly, as somehow the master of 
a higher achievement, of more precious emotions. 
These human achievements, the field of the literary 
artist, have as yet been little considered by systematic 
psychology. But let us venture some account of them. 
What is their relation to our crude emotions, and 
where, in our human economy, do they come in? 


Chapter Eleven 


PLEASURE LEVELS AND HAPPINESS 


Now, just as man’s superior capacity as a pleasure- 
seeker is made possible by his superior intelligence, 
so is his capacity to discover sources of pleasure denied 
to lower animals. He is able to pass beyond instinc- 
tive boundaries. 

Let us examine the sense in which these new 
pleasures are non-instinctive, of what kind in general 
they are, and how they come to be acquired. 

Not all human values are instinctive values; and 
not all human values are resolvable into instinctive 
values. Instances of instinctive values are the values 
we attach to eating (and food), mating (and the sex 
object), escaping danger, tending our young, secur- 
ing bodily comforts, preventing bodily discomforts, 
and — derivatively — providing shelter from wind, 
rain, heat, cold. Add self-assertion or self-aggrandize- 
ment; being — sufficiently — with others; being — 
occasionally — alone. 

These and other activities and conditions of living 
we value naturally. We find ourselves seeking them, 
desiring them, in the nature of things, or, rather, by 
the nature of man. We feel their need, we suffer from 
their deprivation, and though we vary, as between 
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individuals, in the strength of our desires for them, 
they are common to the species, and we take them 
for granted in one another. They are values irre- 
spective of experience of their pleasantness; they 
begin by being valued and we find pleasure in trying 
to realize them. 

Other values are derivative from these: elabora- 
tions of means for their achievement. House-building, 
machinery for saving or preserving health and life 
(police, rules of the road, medicine, hospitals, regu- 
lated diet, et cetera), games, educational systems (to 
teach us how to realize our values), trade and com- 
merce, modes of communication — but why go on? 
Most of the material paraphernalia of civilized life 
are devices for realizing instinctive values, and derive 
their value therefrom. 

Most, but not all. And again, not all their values 
are instinctively derived. 

Man can and does set up other values to which he 
is not innately disposed, values which in a certain 
sense it may be even against his nature to value. 
There is a sense, of course, in which all human values 
must be innately derived; for, after all, man cannot 
value them unless he has been so constituted as to do 
so; and unless there is something in him which results 
in his doing so. To this extent, and in this meaning 
of innate, all human conduct is innately derived. 

On this latter premise, explicit or unconscious, the 
distinction between innate and acquired values is 
commonly taken as one between acts to which one 
experiences an impulse by natural endowment and 
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other values not directly inherent but acquired either 
by association with inherent values or apprehended 
as means to associated or immediately instinctive 
ends. In fine, all values appear as mediately or im- 
mediately the outcome of inherited impulses. 

Moreover, the self-evident proposition that man 
can only do or be or want or will what it is in him to 
do or be or want or will — for how can man be other 
than himself? — seems to make the ‘innate’ argu- 
ment invincible, axiomatic. 

But the doctrine ignores, and the argument ob- 
scures, an immensely important psychological dis- 
tinction; namely, that between an end or value to 
which one is innately predisposed, irrespective of in- 
telligence or experience, and an end or value which 
one espouses or adopts by virtue of intelligence and 
experience, apart from innate predisposition. In 
both cases the value arises out of elements in man’s 
constitutional make-up; but whereas in the first case, 
the end is one to which one finds oneself prompted, 
apart from any reflection upon it, or even experience 
of its pleasure, in the second case one discovers the 
value (or even perhaps creates it) as the result of ex- 
perience profiting by intelligence. Intelligence taking 
advantage of experience discloses to one new values 
as one goes along. The process is one of revelation 
from experience, not of a prompting to a specific 
experience beforehand. 

A simple example on the physiological level is that 
of so-called acquired tastes. Accidentally or experi- 
mentally, but most often on suggestion, not on spon- 
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taneous impulse, one tries a new food, finds it pal- 
atable, and adds it to one’s dietary; or, on suggestion 
again, adopts it even though not pleasant on the first 
occasion, and grows to like it. In both cases the taste 
is acquired. We have added a value. ‘There was no 
natural prompting toward that food, no innate pre- 
disposition. Nor need the value have been innately de- 
rived. We may never have had that taste before, and 
have no terms to describe the distinctively pleasing 
flavor. But it was found pleasing, a value was added. 

Consider, again, a quite different pleasure, that in 
disinterested discovery. No animal, we may surely 
agree, is capable of loving truth. This capacity is dis- 
tinctive of man, and even in man is rarely pure. But 
how does he come by that love, and how does he 
come by the pleasure of discovery? ‘The process is 
significant. In animals below man we find a certain 
level of curiosity, but mainly limited to the interpre- 
tation of an object as of this or that instinctive class. 
Every rider knows how his horse balks at a strange 
object, uncertain whether to shy or to pass it by. He 
perceives it as familiar and passes on, or he perceives 
it as dangerous and shies. Here curiosity is serving 
instinct. There is also some evidence of mere curi- 
osity in animals, but none, so far as I know, of truth- 
seeking adopted as an end, and valued, with pleasure 
in the pursuit. That is restricted to man. But it be- 
comes man’s, not through the pursuit of any in- 
stinctive end, but because man alone is capable of 
detaching the exercise of intelligence from its place 
in the instinctive program, of exercising it freely, of 
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experiencing the pleasure that comes of that exercise 
(if fruitful), and therefore of establishing a new 
value of disinterested discovery. 

The new pleasure issues, of course, from innate 
sources, but is not instinctive. It is conditioned by 
man’s innate intelligence and innate vital activity. 
And the value originates as by-product from pur 
suit of instinctive ends. But in the first place it is not 
acquired as serving any instinctive end, nor through 
consciousness of its association with that end or that 
pursuit, nor is the pleasure that of pursuing that end. 
The love of, and pleasure in, discovery is a new 
pleasure, a pleasure of its own, in an exercise of in- 
telligence detached from instinctive ends, and dis- 
tinguished by its disassociation from them. Its dis- 
interestedness is its distinction. 

That pleasure some people discover where others 
do not, and some experience it more frequently and 
intensely than others. It is a function, not of instinct, 
but of intelligence; and caeteris paribus the more in- 
telligent person gets more of it because he makes 
more discoveries, is conscious of more progress in 
discovering, is thus more satisfied, and therefore 
contracts the habit of seeking that satisfaction by 
pursuing that end. He likes discovering things. The 
dullard does not like it because he makes few or no 
discoveries; he does not acquire the taste. 

Similarly with interest in professions. The astrono- 
mer may start with no especial predisposition to ex- 
plore the moon and the stars, the zodlogist to exploit 
the animal kingdom, the physicist to investigate the © 
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atom. But with racial predispositions to avoid danger, 
to feel at one with their fellows, to seek food and 
drink and sex, they all started. Then, exercising in- 
telligence for instinctive ends, they discovered the 
pleasure of its exercise as such and cultivated it 
accordingly. Other motives, partly new and partly 
instinctive, determined that they should adopt par- 
ticular lines. And, these adopted, pleasure is found 
as one progressively pursues them. Man is distinct 
amongst animals in the degree to which he pursues 
adopted values. 

Consider again the enjoyment of music. As in the 
case of scientific and philosophic inquiry, the en- 
joyment of Beethoven and Chopin has its origins in 
certain instinctive performances. And in some ranges 
of animal life, songs that are definitely musical, for 
example the songs of birds, do serve instinctive ends. 
But the music of our musicians does not serve, and 
does not survive because it serves, the terrestrial * 
survival of individual or race. And perhaps the nat- 
ural impulse does not, in the human species, pass the 
crude shouting and vocalizing of children. But just 
as in his use of intelligence, man was able by that 
intelligence itself to abstract its exercise from its 
context in the impulse performance, to discover a 
pleasure in that exercise, and therefore to renew it, 
so in hearing harmonies and melodies of sound man 
finds them in themselves peculiarly pleasing, and 
therefore goes on to discover more complex har- 
monies for the sheer enjoyment of the music itself. 

In that way instinctive behavior leads on to be- 
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havior that is not instinctive, and instinctive pleasures 
are supplemented — even supplanted — by pleasures 
that are not instinctive. Man discovers the higher — 
that is, evolutionarily more advanced — satisfac- 
tions. The non-instinctive is derived from the in- 
stinctive in the sense that it is an elaboration of parts 
of the instinctive action series, but it shares with the 
instinctive series neither the latter’s predetermined 
impulse nor its adaptive end. On the contrary, it 
becomes an end in itself — man prosecutes it for its 
own sake, that is, for the sake of his enjoyment of it. 
He has discovered a new value. 

Why it is that these abstracted pleasures are pleas- 
urable, what explanation is forthcoming in terms of 
functional purpose or of the place of pleasure in 
human life as a whole, is another question. The 
point contended for here is that in human life the 
gratification of impulse and pleasures of sense are by 
no means the sole pleasures of man, and that man has 
access to sources denied the brute. 

Perhaps we can now essay quite briefly some classi- 
fication of pleasure sources which will bring out 
man’s advance beyond the brute more clearly. 
Which of the following sources of pleasure does man 
share equally with lower animals, which does he 
share unequally, and in which is he distinctive? I 
will exemplify each class briefly, and if the reader 
will first record his own answers, he will be in a 
position to criticise mine. 

Pleasure accompanies: 

(1) the process of gratifying primitive instinctive 
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cravings, namely the physiological cravings or ap- 
petites and the general craving to some form of 
self-importance; 

(2) the fulfilment of any instinctive impulse, whether 
constitutional craving or not — for instance, having 
beaten off an attack, having escaped a danger, having 
fed well, or having secured a mate; 

(3) experience of certain sensations associated 
with adaptive activities —for example, agreeable 
smells, or organic sensations such as sleepiness or 
basking in the sun; 

(4) engaging in activities, instinctive but disso- 
ciated from their serious or adaptive end — for 
example, the playful activities of animals in general; 

(5) acquired tastes on the sense level, that is, ex- 
periences of sensations found pleasurable, though not 
instinctively prompted — for example, a dog’s ac- 
quired taste for chocolates, a human’s for tomatoes 
or whiskey; 

(6) intelligent promotion of—that is, devising 
means for — any of the above classes of activity — 
for example, a dog’s pleasure in the place where he 
hides his bones, or in his master putting on his hat 
for a hike, or a child’s delight in finding a way to 
open the cooky can; 

(7) intelligent activities dissociated from any of the 
above — that is, in discovery or creation as such; 

(8) achievements thus reached. 

Most animal and many human pleasures belong, 
it would seem, to the first four kinds of experience; 
few if any animal but many human pleasures to the 
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last two; which thus are enjoyments distinctive of 
man. As regards class 4, the human is distinguished 
by the greater participation of intelligence in choos- 
ing and varying modes of play, and play in man thus 
passes over into the higher classes of pleasurable 
experience, namely, 6, 7, and 8. A child thinks out 
his playful occupations, pulls things apart and puts 
them together both impulsively and — especially in 
his constructions — intelligently, and finds pleasure 
therein. He is already a creator, a creator of objects, 
things of interest or beauty to him, beyond the in- 
stinctive limit. ‘The playful activities of other animals, 
even the highest, are mostly uncreative: parts of their 
instinctive program separately engaged in. 

So in the pleasures of acquired sense tastes (class 5) 
other animals are poor through poverty of intelli- 
gence. If a dog acquires a taste for chocolates or 
walnuts, we remark on the acquisition, but children’s 
acquired tastes we forget to regard as acquired at all. 
So mixed is our human dietary of the natural and 
acquired that the two elements are almost inextric- 
able. To give the phrase any separate denotation at 
all we have come to limit acquired tastes in man to 
foods or practices found on first trial distasteful or 
neutral, but after repeated experience pleasant. 

Of the distinctively human enjoyments we may 
now try to answer the questions what part as purely 
individual enjoyments do they play in human be- 
havior, and what is their ‘other than survival’ value. 


Chapter Twelve 
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In THE last chapter a distinction was drawn between 
pleasures instinctive and pleasures acquired — the 
almost exclusive prerogative of man. Now it 1s 
noticeable that we incline to disdain, or at least pro- 
fess to disdain, happiness in the form of sensual grati- 
fication, and to rate the distinctively human — the 
intellectual and esthetic — enjoyments higher. And 
again, applying a different measure of quality, we 
value, or profess to value, the exercise of altruistic 
emotions, love and active sympathy, or, rather, the 
kind of satisfaction which their exercise confers, as 
higher than intellectual and esthetic enjoyment, as, 
indeed, the highest kind of happiness there is, even 
though we do not passionately seek it. 

Happiness in the second sense is not our present 
concern. Regarded still as merely egoistic satisfac- 
tions, what is it that makes intellectual and esthetic 
enjoyments more satisfying or enjoyable to the in- 
dividual? 

Let us consider two classes of emotion with which 
they may be contrasted. We have already referred 
to the great instinctive emotions, emotions which 
arise out of certain normal bodily conditions or 
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classes of external perceptions (or both); which emo- 
tions both stimulate and direct our behavior. They 
act as a lower kind of intelligence, an intelligence un- 
aware of itself, delivering its ‘Noes’ and its ‘Yeses,’ 
‘Do this’ and ‘Don’t do that,’ without providing 
reasons. ‘Thus, fear dictates, ‘Flee there,’ ‘Don’t 
come here,’ ‘Stop, take cover,’ and so on, and anger, 
‘Hit that object, stamp on it, get it out of the way,’ 
and maternal tender feeling, ‘Nourish that babe, 
protect it,’ and loneliness, ‘Seek others, be with them, 
shun solitude’; and so on with curiosity, physical and 
mental distress, feelings of pride or self-aggrandize- 
ment, sexual and hunger feelings. 

But there is another class of emotions — dependent 
emotions or emotions of pursuit. These are emotions 
which, whatever end we pursue, whether it be in- 
stinctive or intelligent, take their character from our 
position, or what we conceive to be our position, in 
regard to that end; and sustain and direct mental 
and physical endeavor accordingly. These emotions 
differ in kind according to our progress toward the 
end, and according to the value we feel for the end. 
They are, so to speak, emotions generated by emo- 
tions; that is, by the desire to realize a value or attain 
a goal, and we should not feel them but for that 
desire. Hope, confidence, enthusiasm, and emotions 
of this general type on the one hand; depression, 
anxiety, despair on the other." The former group, 
in general, accompany the consciousness of progress; 
the latter of failure, or of being driven from our goal. 
The former prompt to further endeavor, the latter to 
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desist from, or slacken in, the quest. Add the emotion 
of satisfaction when the end is achieved, prompting 
one to cease from effort temporarily and enjoy 
oneself who has achieved. 

It will be noted that the second class of emotions, 
positive and negative emotions of pursuit, imply a 
level and exercise of intelligence, at least an aware- 
ness of an end in view, higher than the primary in- 
stinctive emotions, but that even animals below man 
evidence them in regard to immediate ends or 
objectives. These emotions are innate, inasmuch as 
they arise from our native constitution — we are so 
constituted as to experience them; but whether we 
call them instinctive is a matter of convenient ter- 
minology: they accompany the pursuit of instinctive 
aims, but have not, like fear, anger, hunger, a specific 
set of bodily, external stimuli. On the contrary, they 
are, as we term it, centrally aroused — they depend 
upon how we think we are progressing in regard to 
some end we have more or less clearly before us. 

Distinguished from both these are intellectual 
and esthetic emotions — of discovery, of speculative 
thought, of appreciation. In the first place they 
differ in their incitement — for they lure, rather, and 
entice us, where the instinctive and the dependent 
emotions drive and instigate. 

But there is another significant difference. The 
instinctive and dependent emotions — anger, fear, 
lust, hunger, sympathy, distress, hope, despondency, 
self-satisfaction, and self-exaltation — these are emo- 
tional possessions of the race, emotions which have 
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gradually evolved from the simple aversions and at- 
tractions of lowly creatures, and have become our 
racial heritage. In greater or less degree they come 
upon us all, the consequences of external stimuli or 
normal bodily processes. ‘These emotions are rooted 
deep in all of us, with expressions of look, gesture, 
voice, act, understandable in others by us all, because 
we know how we, too, feel when we look or act like 
that. | 

But just as the blossoms are quite other and more 
beautiful and more various than the seeds, and a later 
achievement, and a realization of the seeds’ poten- 
tialities, not always realized — for the seed itself, or 
soil, or nurture, or circumstance may be unfavor- 
able — so it is not given to all of us to achieve the 
wealth and variety of emotional experiences that 
somehow spring from the original emotions, but are 
yet different, more various, and seem more precious 
than they. The priceless emotional achievements of 
poet, musician, literary genius, artist, are not at- 
tained by all of us: at best we experience them vica- 
riously, missing much in them, and perhaps feeling 
less feelingly even what we do not miss. But it is just 
because they are unique achievements that they are 
priceless — they are the gifts of genius, given to 
genius in the first place, and given by genius to us. 

The artist, indeed, must have a double faculty — 
an experiencing nature, and a power to express what 
he experiences, if he is to give his gift to others. The 
two powers tend to go together, for emotion impels to 
its expression, and practice perfects. But the two 
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faculties are not necessarily proportionate — some 
geniuses are more articulate than others; and in the 
last resort, no genius can express himself completely, 
since the more the experience approaches the unique, 
the more it escapes communication. 

Necessarily, for we can communicate only the 
communicable, that which the other also has in him 
to feel. The artist can but hint his experiences. He 
uses words, the common coins of language, to go 
beyond words; and if we, too, are capable, we get at 
his meaning: the same emotion in degree occurs to 
us, and we marvel at his artistry. If we are not 
capable, we may affect appreciation to save our 
faces (a concession to our social cowardice), or we 
may ridicule his nonsense (the conceit of our stupid- 
ity), or we may confess our incapacity — he is mean- 
ingless to us; which is simple common sense, for after 
all we are made too variously to expect invariable 
communion. 

But what impresses us about these experiences is 
that they are peculiar achievements of individuals, 
and are satisfying emotions for two reasons — one is 
that they are individual discoveries, disclosures, or 
revelations of what is possible to man, the possibilities 
of his inner life, and there is the satisfaction which 
accompanies discovery; ” the second is that the actual 
experience itself is worth while, an uncommon emo- 
tion somehow valued even though it also distress. 
There is both the treasure and the discovery of it. I 
have found this and it is worth finding. 

A double satisfaction may also await the scientist, 
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the philosopher, and the inventor. But the value is a 
different value. The value of discovering new. facts, 
of creating new things, realities, as it were, outside us, 
whereas the artist discovers the new in the inner life: 
new emotional experience possible to man. An im- 
mediate achievement in humanity. 

The same, in a different region, holds of the re- 
ligious mystic, whose experiences are similarly, and 
for the same reason, ineffable — they break through 
language and escape the common mind, just because 
they are individual achievements. 

Consider now the influence of these emotions 
upon behavior. Their prime characteristic is not 
their impulsiveness. They do not drive, but yet they 
lure us forward. Just in proportion to the felt reality 
of these experiences, they raise the experiencer above 
the common level of life, beckoning him to persist in 
his quest, and to live in the light of his discoveries. 

Judged by conventional standards, his daily life 
may be socially discredited, and he may content 
himself with his more varied experiencing of common 
emotions, which lose their commonness by that very 
variety, but in his quest for abiding satisfactions he 
may reach higher levels — and it is to these, and to 
the possibilities of these, that the great poets, the 
ereat artists, lift us. 

Such is the efficacy of sincere art, that 1s, of the ar- 
tist’s emotions. And for the less gifted amongst us, 
the secret of artistic attainment lies also in sincerity, 
in discovering our deeper selves, in not affecting ap- 
preciations (that is, emotions) we do not feel, or 
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habituating ourselves to mock experiences. ‘The 
emotions of pretending emotions are not worth while. 
And not through them may we hope to obtain valu- 
able emotional experience. Sincerity is the secret of 
success. Knowing oneself, not hiding oneself from 
oneself, as we are indeed so apt to do, through social 
cowardice. It is so easy to praise the praised because 
they are praised, not because one finds them praise- 
-worthy — so the concert audience applauds the fash- 
ionable musician, the professional student approves 
the fashionable philosopher, or affects the current or- 
thodoxy. And even literary reviewers, once a great 
writer has been discovered, find merits in writings 
which were disparaged or ignored before he was 
known. 

Our emotional salvation depends on our vigilant 
sincerity; it is mock emotions that spoil both our 
human relations and our chances of this kind of 
happiness. We expect to attain happiness by espous- 
ing conventional enjoyments, professing conventional 
approvals, and attempting conventional experiences; 
reducing ourselves, in a word, to a common measure. 

Thus we let slip our individual opportunities, for 
which we substitute make-believe enjoyments, and 
we never attain, because we never attempt, the hap- 
piness that comes of satisfying our own sincerest as- 
pirations. For we have refused them recognition. 
Cultivate the common has been our motto, and 
suppress the unique. For emotional salvation, emo- 
tional satisfaction, a reverse maxim is preferable. 

Of course I know we are not quite so bad as all 
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that. I have put the case emphatically, because it 
needs emphasis; emphasis, on the part of each of us, 
on the cult of sincerity. Our practice of sincerity is a 
matter of degree—some are more sincere, more 
genuine, than others. The really important thing is 
to come to terms with ourselves in our early maturity, 
to cling to our values, to know what it is we would 
really be after, what is most worth while. The 
tragedy is that youth does not know what it wants, 
and age discovers it, if at all, when time is short and 
energy is waning. Youth keeps trying the conven- 
tional pleasures, and reasonably enough, for they are 
the accepted enjoyments after all. Why, then, should 
I not enjoy them too? Similarly with the accepted 
motives, manners, customs, and principles of conduct. 
These are the ways of my fellows, why not mine? 

Moreover, to aim at being different from others is 
as perverse on the one side as is the cult of uni- 
formity on the other: one need not insult society to 
avoid insulting oneself. One need do neither. The 
question is not, am I to behave like others, or, am I 
to behave unlike others, but, how am I to behave 
like myself. Specifically, to give some examples, 
where do my talents lie, what can I do better, what 
do I do worse, than others, what kind of companions 
am I most at home with, in sex relations what do I 
really value most, what kind of sex companionship is 
most satisfying. 

The question, what emotional experiences are 
most genuinely satisfying, because both genuine and 
satisfying, is the question to which, even within purely 
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hedonistic limits, man learns but slowly the right 
answer. 

To return, however, to the theme of this chapter — 
these emotions of artist and poet, of discoverer, in-_ 
ventor, scientist, philosopher, and of us all so far as 
the spirit is in us, stand apart from the instinctive 
emotional equipment of the race. And in another 
respect they are significantly different. Wonder, awe, 
admiration, romance, an indefinite variety of emo- 
tional blends, analyzable into simpler constituents, 
are yet not sums of them, as pictures are more than 
the sum of shapes and colors. Innate, only in the 
sense that man is able to experience them, but 
further from the instinctive level even than the emo- 
tions of pursuit, in that the having of them depends 
upon the individual’s exercise of intelligence and 
volition, and they approach unique achievements 
according to the individual’s originality. ‘They are, 
so to speak, the running accompaniment of the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of human potentialities of 
creation and discovery. 

This EXPoses the futility of the view that ite 
nature is compact of so many fixed emotional ten- 
dencies — the instinctive emotions with their im- 
pulses — and all our emotional states are merely 
mixtures of these. Emotion is not just a fixed endow- 
ment, but an unlimited achievement; each of us may 
pioneer in an emotional, as he may in an intellectual, 
universe; there are new emotions as there are new 
intellectual inventions and discoveries. There are 
poets and musicians and artists to create and to 
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communicate new feelings, just as there are inventors 
and men of science to discover and communicate 
new facts. 

And just as new facts are old facts — what is dis- 
covered was there before — so new feelings are old 
feelings — what we get is a new feeling out of the old. 
But it is as much a new feeling as the discoveries of 
vitamins and hormones is a new fact about the body; 
or of electrons and protons a new fact about the 
make-up of physical reality. Communicable, so far 
as it Is communicable, in explicit language. So, say, 
with poetry and music. The poets and the music- 
makers, by implicit and suggestive symbols of word 
or sound, somehow convey to us their emotional dis- 
coveries. New disclosures of the possibilities of old 
ingredients. New, for we do not explain this or that 
musical or poetic fact by disentangling the melan- 
choly or the mystery or the passion, the fear or the 
pity or the peace, or whatever the familiar emotions 
that we detect in it. Its uniqueness remains. There 
is poetry and music — distressful as well as delight- 
ful —in life all around. The artist has learned to 
communicate it. Thus we have our share in the 
experience which he has the gift to convey. 

Only dull humans and dismal psychologists* are 
always busy, in the name of knowledge itself, reducing 
to dust and ashes the unquenchable flames of human 
inspiration. 

These non-instinctive emotions, intellectual and 


* Not that all psychologists are dismal, nor all humans dull. There are 
all sorts everywhere. 
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esthetic, though end emotions, are yet in a sense in- 
centives. They provide their own satisfaction, yet at 
the same time they exercise a double motivation. For, 
as satisfying, they are enjoyable, and therefore we 
seek them again. But though satisfying they invite no 
cessation of effort: rather they are themselves the 
reward of that effort, and thus they spur us to con- 
trive or continue the kind of effort which may 
generate them. And so far as effort is disagreeable, it 
puts a brake on our enjoyment. We at once desire 
the activity and dislike the bother of it. As we com- 
plete the work that has given us so much enjoyable 
effort,’ we utter a sigh of relief and welcome our 
respite. But in a little while we regret our lost in- — 
terest, and renew the life of enjoyment made and 
marred by effort. 

This dislike of effort provides an incentive of its 
own. In his pursuit of unhampered enjoyment, 
hedonist man can contrive to dispense with effort — 
herein lies part of the attraction of reading, drama, 
movie shows, listening to music, and of sensual en- 
joyments — food, wine, sex. Effort is at a minimum. 
But we value these the less for the very reason that 
the main achievement is not our own. Sensual en- 
joyments are not achievements at all, and intellectual 
and esthetic enjoyments may be partly the achieve- 
ment of others. What we gain in ease, we lose in 
value. 

This is one reason why the effortless hedonist is 
finally dissatisfied — that unpleasant feeling of self- 
degradation spoils the fun. Indeed, it is only the 
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really degraded that can enjoy completely, he who 
has lost his sense of value. But the very fact that no 
one would change places with him proves how sig: 
nificant the emotion of value is. 

We can now, perhaps, sum up the distinctions 
between the primary, the pursuit emotions, and these 
more refined emotions, and surmise why we deem 
them superior. 

In the first place, not just that they impel is what 
strikes us in them, but that they both satisfy and dis- 
satisfy, rewarding us emotionally yet impelling for 
that reason to their further pursuit. 

Again, they are not given, like the great instinctive 
emotions, but achieved: the reward of individual 
effort and activity. Moreover, unique achievements: 
pioneerings into the emotional unknown. 

Yet in their constituents not unique, and not al- 
together incommunicable; just as we can know and 
name to another the hues, the make, and the shape of 
some flower or butterfly, but the other must himself 
discern its beauty. 

But why do we count these enjoyments superior? 
To answer, we must search down into the heart of 
pleasure. It is not because they are more lasting that 
we count them superior. Even if the delights of drugs 
or wine, the physical ecstasy of sex, could go inter- 
minably, with no weakening of body or lessening of 
sensual pleasure, we should still discredit them as 
lusts of the flesh, though our natural impulse to pro- 
long them, if excess were harmless, might be irresist- 
ible. 
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But the measure of permanence is not irrelevant, 
only it puts the case the wrong way around. Pleasure 
is simply a function of life. What gives their peculiar 
pleasure to intellectual and esthetic pursuits is that 
in them man is, indirectly in intellectual, directly in 
esthetic, pursuits living more abundantly; he is 
having disclosed to him the abundance of life — that 
in man which outlasts him. 

Physiological pleasures are also a function of life: 
they accompany activities which make for survival. 
But man carries life deeper and further: the scientist 
explores life without, the artist expands life within. 
The pleasures of creation and discovery are not dis- 
continuous in development from the pleasures of the 
senses, with a different rationale; they are an advance 
or late evolution of pleasure beyond the animal 
stage, made possible by man’s higher intellectual 
capacities.* T’o be sure, we must allow there is some- 
thing further to advance to; but that is not just as- 
sumption, it is the very experience of this penetration 
that is so pleasurable. Life is not just surviving and 
propagating the species; for man it has become much 
more than that. 

Certain contrasts in the pleasure experience itself 
that separate the sensual (survival) from the intel- 
lectual and esthetic (the expansive) pleasures, bear 
out this point. The sensual pleasures are common to 
the species, and are more intense, more immediate, 
more insistent. ‘They will not be denied. To live 
more abundantly, we must first live. Hence, carnal 
pleasures are strong and universal; and hence the 
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especial intensity of the pleasures of sex, and of food 
in the case of the starving. The higher pleasures are 
dim by comparison, shadows of a substance beyond 
our grasp. Elusive phantoms of delight, beckoning 
us forward to a quest that is endless. 

This is why the higher pleasures are also more 
lasting. Because the quest is endless, the joy, the joy 
of glimpsing joy, goes on. We never have concluded 
our story, nor have mated with the object of our love. 

But strange, if the quest is endless, that we look 
upon happiness as an end. We may now turn to 
consider this paradox. 


Chapter Thirteen 


HAPPINESS AS AN END 


In MORE senses than one we look upon happiness as an 
end. Mostly we take for granted that our aim in life 
is some pleasurable state of feeling — our own happi- 
ness being an end in the sense of an aim. But we also 
regard happiness as an end in the sense of a comple- 
tion — the last chapter, rather the end of the last 
chapter, in the human story — if we had the writing 
of it. 

If there is one point, however, that our previous 
analysis of pleasurable experience has been impressing 
on us, it is that pleasure mainly accompanies activity, 
progress toward this or that goal set by instinct or by 
intelligence; and that though there is also the pleas- 
ure of satisfaction, a pleasure in having achieved, 
pleasures as sense satisfactions do not last, and in- 
tellectual (including esthetic) pleasures bring satis- 
faction but not satiety. Pleasurable experiences only 
remain pleasurable, only are pleasurable in fact, if 
they also further activity. While checked or re- 
tarded or defeated activity brings unpleasure — 
disagreeable emotions like anger, anxiety, despair. 
We rest only to resume activity; and in stagnation 
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there is no enjoyment. The boredom of monotony 
and sameness manifests the opposite." 

This corrects the popular view of happiness as a 
state of complete and settled satisfaction, the result, 
or maybe the reward, of achievement. Complete 
satisfaction, in the sense of a state at once enjoyable 
and final, is unimaginable to man; eternal rest as a 
kind of everlasting inertia would be infinite bore- 
dom — happiness as a state of ‘having got there at 
last, there is no more to do about it,’ is a will-o’-the- 
wisp. One way, a common way, to be unhappy is 
not to realize this; as in those who look forward to the 
ease of retirement, or come in for an unexpected for- 
tune. In a human heaven, if man is really to enjoy 
himself, there must always be plenty to do. 

But if happiness depends upon activity, upon life 
progressing, why, we may reasonably ask, are we apt 
to regard happiness, especially in youth, as a kind of 
final consummation to look forward to, a state in 
which we need take no more trouble, a state of rest. 
The reason derives, it seems, from our mental limita- 
tions. ‘Though immeasurably beyond the highest of 
the lower animals in comprehension, our mental grasp 
is yet extremely limited. Not even the most philo- 
sophic of us can see his own life steadily and see it 
whole, not even his past or his present, much less his 
future. Perforce we consider life piecemeal. For the 
practical purposes of our passing lives, we handle our 
living bit by bit — one thing, one task, at a time. On 
each bit in turn we concentrate, and find ourselves 
ever looking forward to this or that particular ac- 
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complishment or end, and to the satisfaction of secur- 
ing it. As each end attained means a rest from the 
struggle of reaching it, and brings the emotion of 
satisfaction at getting there, we conclude that The 
End, the end of all ends, is the same thing on a grand 
scale — everything achieved and satisfaction ever- 
more. This is a very natural way of looking at it. 
And it is a way that appeals as reasonable when we 
think of the effort of attaining, and the unpleasant- 
ness of effort. For the end, being happiness, cannot, 
by definition, contain unpleasantness. It is the weary 
and heavy laden, those to whom life is strife and 
struggle, who most like to conceive the end as sur- 
cease from toil. | 

But in this way of conceiving happiness lurks 
error. The human limitations which compel our 
activities to be serial — taking one task at a time, 
and living out a succession of achievements— are 
not necessarily (indeed, are necessarily not) objec- 
tively absolute. But they govern all conscious human 
activities, whether instinctive or intelligent activities, 
and whether habitual or undertaken for the first 
time. Instinctive performances are limited serial 
activities, behavior patterns, inherited from our ani- 
mal ancestors. Each has a beginning (in some out- 
ward or inner stimulus), a middle (the chain of in- 
termediate acts), and an end (the purpose or result 
of the performance). Such, so far as instinct is con- 
cerned, are our activities connected with eating, 
drinking, and mating. Instincts, that is, work in 
‘act’ cycles or series. ‘This is more obvious in animals, 
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_ because less intelligence intervenes to complicate and 
vary the instinctive program. 

But intelligence itself works similarly. The dif- 
ference between instinctive and intelligent behavior 
is not that one is patterned — has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end — and the other not, but that by 
virtue of intelligence man can be conscious of the 
actual instinctive end as being an end, and can look 
forward to it, whereas a bird we do not regard as 
anticipating the completed nest, much less the eggs, 
or the young, when fetching the twigs or the straw. 
Hence man can vary the pattern. He can also pro- 
pose fresh ends other than the ends of instinctive 
series and can think out the means to them. The 
end intelligently proposed becomes the beginning of a 
series of acts which conclude with its actualization. 

Thus, both as instinctive and as intelligent man is 
accustomed to work by ends and to regard each as 
a conclusion of endeavor. Hence his view of The 
End as the grand conclusion of all effort. 

But, regarded objectively, these ends are not ends 
at all. ‘There is no conclusion — man goes on living 
and doing. He continues. Moreover, he continues ac- 
tive. He does not cease. The end is not an end; it is 
only a stage. There is no one end. The very ground 
of his generalization about the end, the grand 
finality, is cut from under him. The instances on 
which he bases his induction do not exemplify, and 
therefore do not substantiate, the generalization 
itself. On the contrary, they exemplify the opposite 
-— continuance. 
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The conception of an end is merely, it turns out, a 
concession to our mental limitations. We have, it 
appears, evolved beyond the ape and the animal to a 
stage at which we can grasp consciously a number of 
items or particulars together, view them as related, 
and act on those relations; but there is a limit, a low 
limit, to the extent of this comprehension; so that we 
are obliged to plan out our lives in behavior series, 
each reaching its conscious consummation. ‘The per- 
ception span, the memory span, the attention span, 
psychological experiment has shown to be strictly 
limited, so that we cannot relate or interrelate — 
intelligence cannot function — beyond these limits. 
That is why we think and act in cycles and series, and 
the conclusion of each we regard as the end of the 
endeavor. The concept of an end is a convenient 
working mental fiction, due to the particular evolu- 
tionary stage we happen to have reached. 

The mistake, then, in the ‘end’ view of happiness, 
the view of happiness as an end of some sort, is that 
of generalizing from a fiction to a fact. There is no 
warrant for such a generalization. All that the evi- 
dence — fictitious ends — indicates is that this ‘end’ 
End is also fictitious. Those of us who hopefully 
anticipate a cessation of activity—an End—a 
final happiness — have in human experience no 
warrant for their hope. 

And the sooner we abandon this doctrine the 
better. For the misconception breeds disappointment. 
The youth who looks forward to the completion of his 
education, or the maiden to marriage, the money- 
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maker to his million, the professional worker to his 
pensioned retirement, or even the child to his holi- 
day, are victims of this delusion. We envisage some 
kind of cessation of effort, some easy enjoyment, 
some kind of ‘all-rightness,’ as what we shall secure. 
And the more eagerly we anticipate this, the keener 
our disappointment. Because we are indulging a 
false anticipation. We are taking as a fact in ex- 
perience what is merely our way of working; our 
method for Nature’s. 

What we fail because of these very limitations to 
realize is that life is by its very nature unending. It 
is that to which the term ‘end’ does not apply. It 
is the very principle of activity itself. It is initiative — 
making things happen. This it is which distinguishes 
life from non-life: its one essential property. 

But now let us take end in its other meaning. Is 
happiness the objective of human endeavor? Are we 
to count as happiness the progressive realization by 
each individual of the distinctively human possi- 
bilities — and the enjoyment of these activities — as 
that to which we most aspire? 

Such a doctrine of happiness as we have out- 
lined leaves us at this point uncomfortable. For the 
achievement of this happiness, the possibility of an 
individual’s achieving it, so clearly depends upon 
the accidents of circumstance. In any high degree it 
is a privilege limited to a fortunate minority, mostly 
the intelligent and the well-to-do. It is realizable by 
the individual in proportion as he is relieved from 
the necessity of earning a bare living and according 
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to his measure of native intelligence and aptitude. 
Somehow we do not think this just. Consider for 
instance the following, precluded on this view, from 
happiness: 

(1) a child of indigent parents, unable in spite of 
effort to rise above bare subsistence level; 

(2) a youth who loathed militarism, but from a 
sense of duty enlisted, was engaged through the war 
in doing and suffering the things he detested and 
ended by being incapacitated for life and mentally dis- 
abled; 

(3) a woman unhappily married, but unable to 
sever herself from her completely uncongenial and 
un-understanding husband; 

(4) an innocent man condemned to a life term of 
imprisonment and social oblivion; 

(5) a drug addict, cajoled into trying a drink by 
scheming drug-sellers and unable to throw off the 
habit. 

With such instances of forestalled happiness and 
unmerited wretchedness before us, how are we to 
accept the view of happiness — enjoyment of superior 
human activities — as our end? Do we really rest 
satisfied with these satisfactions? Ifthe view leaves us 
uncomfortable, apparently we do not. 

The answer that psychology suggests we shall con- 
sider later. But we shall first make a seeming diver- 
sion, and examine the relation of emotion to char- 
acter and self-control. 


PART IV 
EMOTION AND CHARACTER 
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Chapter Fourteen 


CONTROLLING ONE’S EMOTIONS 


THE modern practice in some psychological circles is 
to regard what we call the freedom of the will as an 
exploded doctrine, and all talk of ourselves control- 
ling our emotions as unscientific. I do not propose 
to debate the question here, though I may note in 
passing that most professed determinists appear to 
forget their doctrine when they treat the psychology 
of conduct, and assume the truth of that very freedom 
of choice which they have denied, while a few pre- 
serve an apparent consistency by verbal subterfuge. 
However that may be, and whatever the ultimate 
philosophical position, in the practical business of 
life our exercise of will is immensely significant, and 
no account of the réle of emotion in behavior can be 
complete without considering it. You and I, ex- 
periencing emotions and impulses and subject to 
their influence, may not, and need never, be com- 
pletely determined in our behavior by them, but may 
find ourselves resisting their influence, and even in 
degree modifying, and in time altering, these emo- 
tions and impulses themselves. When thus con- 
trolling or inhibiting or redirecting our emotions and 
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impulses, we may be said to be exercising will. Let 
us consider how this comes about. | 

The immediate occurrence of an emotion on any 
occasion is not within our control. Emotions happen 
to us — they come uninvited. When, or if, I punch 
your nose, you cannot help feeling angry; you 
cannot at will feel amused or gratified instead. 
One cannot help feeling angry at a blow, pleased at a 
compliment, afraid of a danger, any more than one 
can help seeing snow white or blood red. And before 
we have learned to control our emotions, we are at 
their mercy. The young and unschooled child is the 
prey of successive emotions, the tendencies to which 
are born with him and are as much a part of his 
heritage as his bones and his limbs. 

Our particular set of instinctive emotions, like the 
scale of colors in the spectrum, is also given. We can- 
not conjure up a new emotion, nor oust an existing 
emotion from consciousness. Yet indirectly we can 
go some way toward both of these achievements; 
we have more or less to manage our feelings, to 
diminish our fears, to moderate our tempers, and to 
enlarge our hearts. How and to what extent do we 
do this? 

One way of educating our emotions is indirect, by 
treating their causes. Their external causes in the 
first place. I can banish my irritation at the crying 
baby next door, either by removing the baby or by 
removing myself, or, for the matter of that, by per- 
suading the mother to give it a sleeping-draft or to 
keep it in a sound-proof chamber. The timid may 
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acquire security by avoiding occasions of fear, and 
the inquisitive person can, if he will, reduce his 
curlosity by avoiding everything new. Some people 
—not all —can avoid loneliness by living in com- 
pany, while by living in solitude it is possible to avoid 
falling in love, though few people adopt that sh 
voluntarily now-a-days. 

Hedonistic man, no doubt, does more or less 
deliberately contrive to avoid occasions of the dis- 
agreeable (aversive) emotions and to seek occasions 
of the pleasurable ones. Conversely, it is the ex- 
ception deliberately to marry someone who is always 
(prior to marriage) rubbing one the wrong way, or 
deliberately to abandon an enjoyable pursuit or 
hobby. And to marry a person who maddens one 
would seem to require a rare resolution. 

But this plan of removal or avoidance of external 
occasions is not a very satisfactory or successful way 
of controlling or modifying the emotion as such — 
we merely lessen the occasions of its occurrence, not 
necessarily its violence when it does occur. Another 
crying baby, and the irritation starts all over again. 
It may even be the stronger through previous habit." 
We had learned to be angry at crying babies. For 
we all contract habits about the kinds of things that 
irritate us. Daddy’s little irritabilities are known to 
all. 

A more effective form of control is the expedient of 
inner diversion. One looks (mentally) the other way. 
In this case we are controlling, not circumstances, but 
ourselves. When the cry of the baby distracts us, 
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instead of removing the baby, we steady our at- 
tention to the matter in hand — the student grasps 
his pen the more firmly and the typist turns again to 
her manuscript. We are diverting our attention from 
that which has diverted it. 

It will be noticed that the external and internal 
manceuvres support one another — when the lover 
of an unapproachable maiden takes by way of diver- 
sion to beer or skittles, a substitute pursuit diverts his 
mind; but he cannot take up these substitutes without 
first thinking of them. And in both cases it is the 
inner diversion — the transfer of attention — that 
transforms the emotion. The lover has scored a 
failure, if in each glass of beer he still sees the features 
and in each skittle the figure of his beloved. 

But the diversion method may work well enough 
if the distracting emotion is not too intense. The 
student can, and often does, acquire considerable 
immunity to ordinary distractions. Archimedes’ 
immunity to distraction made him a fine mathemati- 
cian, though it cost him his life. When the emotion is 
not intense or insistent, the method is one we can 
deliberately adopt for our own benefit. 

It is also, of course, a very easy method if the emo- 
tion is disagreeable; while if it is agreeable, diversion 
requires a strong effort of will. Hence inner diversion 
from disagreeable emotions is common enough in life; 
it is one way of putting aside an anxiety, putting off 
an unpleasant task. We just don’t face the thought 
of it, we look elsewhere. That is one reason for our 
tendency, remarked upon by Freudians, to forget 
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what really irks us. We allow it so little space in our 
minds whenever it would enter that it gives up seek- 
ing admission in despair. Or, to put it in association- 
ist terms, we keep associating the stimulus with other 
objects than the original emotion or response till these 
are supplanted. The original unwelcome response 
then hides in the unconscious, or, in simpler (and per- 
haps more correct) language, it ceases to recur. 
With disagreeable emotions this plan works so 
easily that the difficulty 1s to keep from using it. And 
unfortunately, as the Freudians remind us, it is too 
often the primrose path to perdition. Who doesn’t 
fight, but runs away, lives to fight another day — and 
a tougher enemy. The moral, of course, is to beware, 
because an emotion is disagreeable, of keeping one’s 
mind off the cause of it.* One does not get rid of an 
enemy by ignoring or forgetting him. The réle of will 
here is to resist the tendency to put the thing aside. 
But when we come to agreeable emotions, it is 
quite another story. Though agreeable emotions are 
often most undesirable, there is no natural tendency 
to evade them. ‘The affluent gentleman may like 
condescending to his indigent neighbor; the vigorous 
youth may enjoy feeling lustful; a successful man 
may enjoy a rival’s discomfiture; and his rival may 
enjoy abusing him. Envy, hatred, malice, and un- 
charitableness indicate undesirable emotions which 
we positively harbor*; and expelling them is no easy 
matter. Inner diversion then requires a high degree 
of will. And, fortunately or unfortunately — on this 
the Freudians are reticent — it is now the opposite 
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path that leads to perdition, the path, namely, that 
follows the lead of the emotion. To save our char- 
acters, we have to abandon it. With disagreeable 
emotions, the diversion tactics may lead to defeat. 
With agreeable but undesirable emotions, they may 
point a way to victory. | 

Thus it is that the development of character de- 
pends in part on our willed discouragement of agree- 
able but undesirable and encouragement of desirable 
but disagreeable emotions by way of their causes. 
But can we not also deal with emotions directly? Can 
I lessen my anger, or increase kindly feeling, only by 
diverting my thoughts, or can I just feel less angry 
or more kindly at will? Personally I doubt that one 
can, though sometimes direct repression appears to be 
the only way available. When one finds oneself 
losing one’s temper in a discussion, the diversion 
method may be impracticable, one’s opponent may 
never let the last word come. One then, apparently, 
proceeds to control one’s temper directly, but the 
controversy is apt to continue in an atmosphere of 
superficial calm. But, in any case, to control one’s 
temper is not the same thing as to repress one’s anger; 
it is only inhibiting the expression of it. And wrath 
thus repressed sometimes claims revenge. 

In the case of a strong sex feeling, though it is no 
doubt possible to sidetrack the emotion by turning or 
attending to something else, it is certainly far harder 
to lessen the emotion while continuing to see or think 
about the provocative object. In fact, when one 
seems to oneself to be controlling an emotion directly, 
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a little introspection may show that one is only using 
diversion in a more subtle and a more difficult form. 
Either one is inhibiting expression, and diverting 
attention to that, or one is really thinking of some- 
thing in connection with the same object, or another, 
that awakens some other emotion. For example, in 
assuming a kindly feeling toward a person I dislike, so 
far as I transform my feeling, I may do so by finding 
something likable in him to think about, or by think- 
ing of myself as tolerant of all human nature and con- 
cerned more to understand than to judge or con- 
demn. I very much doubt if one can weaken or 
strengthen an emotion directly, or whether any plan 
but that of diversion is possible. Just as the sociolo- 
gist recognizes that the way to get rid of drunkenness 
is not just to close saloons or public drinking-places, 
but to divert people with alternative amusements and 
interests. 7 

The question has practical importance for the indi- 
vidual. I remember a child who was much exercised 
in mind, and even more disturbed in spirit, because 
he did not find himself loving Jesus and adoring God 
as he was told to do; and there are, no doubt, many 
who do not love one or other parent, and quite a 
number of us fail to be fond of our relatives, though I 
believe the mother-in-law antipathy is overdone. 
The child felt that he ought to love Jesus and didn’t: 
and to contrive to love God and at the same time 
fear Him. He could manage the fear all right, but 
not the love. The thing kept worrying him, for he 
was evidently a miserable sinner, adjudged worthy 
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of eternal damnation, unless and until he learned to 
love his cruel judge. : 

Similarly, we are apt to condemn ourselves because 
we do not love a parent, feel no particular distress 
at the distresses of others, or no particular repugnance 
for some recognized social offense, or special regret 
for some past misdeed. But, if our view is correct, 
much of this worry is gratuitous; it is foolish to praise 
or blame oneself for feelings one cannot alter. To 
expect a child to feel any particular love for someone 
who lived nineteen hundred years ago, or for a God 
who is a total stranger, is worse than absurd; it is 
persuading the child to practise a pretence. Love of 
God is a rare cultivated achievement, beyond the 
reach of any sane child. 

This does not, of course, mean that we are right in 
expressing unwelcome emotions or in acting out their 
impulses. For their expression and their execution, 
unlike the emotions themselves, are, within limits, 
under our control. One can look more or less pleasant 
while feeling disagreeable, and be kind in deed when 
feeling unfriendly. Nor can we ultimately disclaim all 
responsibility for the emotions themselves. If we 
think them undesirable, we can with time and trouble 
do something to alter them. 

For the indirect attack upon emotion by diversion 
may eventually conquer the emotion itself. If, every 
time you are angry, or fearful, or gloomy, you divert 
your thought to something else, something indifferent, 
or encouraging, or cheerful, this diversion may be- 
come automatic through habit, and its emotional 
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accompaniment along with it. This looking on the 
bright side of things is not only temperament but 
achievement; as may be kindly feeling, tranquillity, 
good temper. 

But to this kind of control there are certainly limits. 
The appetites — emotions arising in normal physio- 
logical conditions — it is very difficult indeed to con- 
trol by diversion.* Indeed, the very effort directs atten- 
tion to the stimulus of the emotion itself. A starving 
person cannot help thinking of, and desiring, food. 
A sex-starved person becomes obsessed with sex; and 
it requires superhuman effort to feel otherwise. The 
same appears true of all insistent urges which do 
not, like anger and fear, await external occasions of 
arousal, but arise out of the permanent constitution of 
man. The lonely individual cannot easily divert his 
loneliness, so long as he continues to lack congenial 
comradeship; nor can the intelligent youth, bound to 
a monotonous routine, feel other than distress and 
resentment at thwarted self-expansion. In such cases 
inner diversion does not happen of itself, and the effort 
of deliberate diversion really accentuates the struggle. 
So deeply rooted are these fundamental urges. The 
unease of thwarted urges, and the false ease of make- 
believe escapes, need the professional ministrations 
of psychiatrist and priest, and the unprofessional 
help of us all, besides self-help on the part of the 
sufferer. 

Sex-starvation, social starvation, self-starvation 
(cramped capacity and intelligence) are three com- 
mon sources of human misery. It is a mistake to single 
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out any one of them in particular.* Congenial mating, 
congenial fellowship, congenial occupation — right 
wife, real friends, and absorbing work — are the 
preventives and the cures; and they have no substi- 
tutes. The sex-starved woman can no more cultivate 
emotions of satisfaction than the child can love God, 
or the mother be indifferent to the loss of her child.° 
It is therefore no good pretending that anyone so 
afflicted can achieve the personal happiness of nat- 
ural emotions fully satisfied. 

There is an obvious educational application. So 
far as happiness in this sense is a worthy end in life, it 
becomes the business of education to prepare the 
individual for all three satisfactions, and the business 
of society, by its laws and its customs, to provide all 
three satisfactions for the individual. Especially im- 
portant is the education of the young, preparing each 
generation to form itself and therefore to re-form 
society. 

So much for the stable, constitutional urges. In the 
realm of the occasional urges, the transforming of 
emotion by inhibiting expression may be more 
successful. One can, I believe, weaken a tendency to 
anger by restraining one’s expression of it. Habitual 
counteractants can be implanted. And if the impulse 
would not otherwise be strong, one can by diversion 
reduce or conquer it. When we teach or tell children 
to control their tempers, or will to control our own, in 
attempting to do this we are really learning to feel less 
angry, not only to act less angrily. 

In this chapter we. have been considering the 1m- 
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_ mediate treatment of emotions as they arise. We shall 
now discuss the development of these emotions them- 
selves; and how we determine, if at all, what emotions 
shall beset us. 


Chapter Fifteen 


SENTIMENT AND CHARACTER 


IN ORDER to trace our larger and more lasting control 
over our emotional life, we must grasp the importance 
in our life of sentiment and of character, as we under- 
stand these terms for our present purpose. This 
chapter is concerned mainly to define them. We 
shall consider sentiment first. 

To the disposition we acquire to feel in a certain 
way about a specific object is given the term ‘senti- 
ment,’ though of course the word is also popularly 
used in other senses." As we grow up, sentiments 
grow in and with us, about all the customary objects 
of our thought. A simple instance is a child’s senti- 
ment toward his mother. Through constant de- 
pendence on her, the child comes to look on her as his 
universal helper, so that she stands for security from 
danger and the provider of comfort and pleasures. 
A savior and comforter ever ready. The child, there- 
fore, comes to feel for her the opposite of fear — 
confidence; and the opposite of aversion — attrac- 
tion. And as her ministrations are repeated, and 
rarely fail, so is born trust and sure expectation of 
benefits to come. This blend of safe feeling, con- 
fidence, and attraction — this unreflecting sure trust 
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of a child in his mother — constitutes the sentiment 
which the young child acquires for one important 
object in his surroundings. 

_ Similarly, we form sentiments about every frequent 
object of our thought — brothers and sisters; enemies 
and friends; books; hobbies; our daily work; the 
things we constantly use, clothes, boots, even the 
toothbrush and the shaving-soap; ideals and principles 
of conduct, manners and customs; and anything that 
for one reason or another seems to concern us in our 
daily lives. 

Indeed, when we come to think about it, every 
object of our thought or attention attracts or contracts 
some sentiment.’ The very first time we encounter 
a new object, say, a stranger, a novel, a new tie, we 
have already begun to form a sentiment around it. 
We come to it with a tendency to feelings drawn from 
our sentiments toward objects of a similar kind, and 
our first encounter with it adds something of its own. 
A child may have a natural fear of strangers, and 
a natural curiosity, and some stranger may have 
treated him unpleasantly. When he meets a fresh 
person, he comes, then, with a sentiment already in 
the making — he experiences a blend of fear, aversion, | 
curiosity. But suppose the stranger looks or behaves 
like his mother; then new emotions are already trans- 
forming the old sentiment. This particular stranger is 
developing in the child a sentiment of her own. 

Thus, a new necktie has already my sentiment for 
ties in general as point of departure; and even the spot 
on the ceiling, though its memory in after days may 
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be charged with endearing thoughts of home, may 
begin by reviving my slight general repugnance for 
spots in the wrong place. Everything that we notice, 
every object of perception, has not only sentimental 
possibilities, but is generating sentiment the first time 
we notice it. From this starting-point the sentiment 
develops. 

For inasmuch as that particular spot happens to be 
in the ceiling of that particular room, with its accumu- 
lation of pleasant memories, by repeated association 
even that particular spot comes all unaware to catch 
the emotional flavor of the room as a whole, and the 
image or thought of it awakens the same sentiment. 

Thus our emotions start their career unattached, 
but gradually gather round certain objects which be- 
come charged with emotional activity. Perception of 
the object or the thought of it tends to set certain 
emotional strings vibrating, each set peculiar to its 
object. Every sentiment has its own melody. Just 
now came a patter of feet and a knock at my study 
door — it was, I thought, my little boy of four. It 
turned out to be my elder boy of eight. Immediately | 
I became conscious of a change of emotional atmos- 
phere: anticipation of the one child had touched one 
chord, giving place immediately to another. This 
brought home to me how different were my senti- 
ments toward those two children. They played upon 
one’s heartstrings two different tunes. 

And all the things that we feel to concern us play 
tunes of some sort, and to settle in mind is to accustom 
oneself to a certain repertoire of melodies. But we 
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must be cautious of our metaphors: sentiments are 
sui generis; and their intrinsic peculiarities are worth 
examination. 

Let us consider some of them: 

(1) Each sentiment is distinctive, tends to stabilize, 
but is never quite stable. 

(2) Most, perhaps all, sentiments are emotionally 
composite; and most contain some element of like or 
dislike. 

(3) Sentiments may be in all stages of development, 
strength, permanence, and definiteness; 

(4) they are strongest about objects we feel to con- 
cern us or to affect our welfare; 

(5) their development is more or less within our 
control; and 

(6) our subjection of them to principle constitutes 
character. 

The first four points I will touch on briefly, and 
reserve our main discussion for the last two, which 
concern the relation of emotion to character. 

Sentiments are distinctive — my sentiments for my 
father, my various relatives and friends, are all dif- 
ferent. I have a different feeling about my brown 
boots from what I have about my black shoes and 
bedroom slippers; one sentiment for my own country, 
another for other countries. Thoughts of my bedroom 
and of my study awaken different feelings; and I have 
one sentiment for black beetles and another for butter- 
flies, one for toadstools, another for roses. ‘The reader 
may compare analytically his own sentiments for the 
same or similar sets of objects. 
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Though sentiment, as a disposition to feel in a cer- 
tain way about an object, is itself the result of past 
experience acting on innate emotional tendencies, 
and acquires stability through habit, it is never quite 
stable. Fresh experience of the object, or changes in 
oneself, keep altering one’s sentiments. The fear 
which had a big place in my sentiment of my father at 
four or at fourteen was largely modified at forty; 
friendships wax and wane; tastes alter. Notice, for 
instance, how one’s sentiment toward death changes 
with years — fear and abhorrence yielding to antici- 
pation with equanimity. Notice, also, how one’s 
capacity for and appreciation of linguistic style 
depends upon words acquiring sentiments. New 
things and the words for them lack poetry because 
they have not had time to gather sentiments; auto- 
mobiles and airplanes are less poetic than ships and 
wings. ‘Where are the snows of yesteryear?’ is more 
poetical than ‘last year’s snow has melted,’ because of 
the difference in sentiments with which the two sets of 
words are charged. It is the magical interplay of 
sentiment that makes poetry, and perhaps all beauty, 
possible. | 

Our sentiments, then, though themselves partial 
stabilizations, are ever changing and developing, 
and are indefinitely various. New sentiments are 
born, and old sentiments die. To regard the course 
of life and the maturing of character as the achieve- 
ment of a fixed set of sentiments, or of some master 
sentiment which determines the rest, is surely to 
mistake the facts. 
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Many sentiments contain definite likes or dislikes; 
some are indifferent. In general there is liking if the 
presence or pursuit of the object, our active contact 
with it, seems to us to contribute to our pleasure or 
welfare, and vice versa. In the first case the prosperity 
or continued functioning of the object pleases us, and 
its weakening or destruction displeases us. In the 
latter case the reverse holds true. And since every 
sentiment prompts pursuit of an end, or the preserva- 
tion of some value, the same contrast applies in the 
prospective and retrospective emotions of pursuit. 
We welcome a friend’s good luck and regret his bad 
luck. His death distresses us. But the death or ill- 
luck of an enemy gratifies us. And so, for the matter 
of that, with books, trinkets, clothes, et cetera, ours or 
others’ possessions, that we favor or disfavor. 

We give names to sentiments either according to 
the object of the sentiment or to its dominant emo- 
tional tendency. Thus, we talk of sentiments of fond- 
ness, hatred, disgust, contempt, animosity, loyalty, 
honor, according to some emotion characteristic of 
the sentiment in question. But often sentiments lack 
a dominant emotion. They blend various, sometimes 
contrasting, emotions. In such cases we cannot name 
the sentiment, though we may attempt to describe it 
in emotional terms; we identify it by reference to its 
object. Sentiments for persons often contain notice- 
able contrasts — fear, affection, self-abasement, re- 
pugnance at certain foibles, admiration for certain 
talents; trust in constancy, amusement at wit — all 
these, and other emotional elements may contribute 
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to my total sentiment for a certain friend of mine, and 
his approach, or the thought of him, has a faint 
aroma about it which savors of all these. 

We shall now discuss the meaning of character. 

The word ‘character’ has several meanings, of 
which four are worth considering. Signifying, as used 
of humans, that which stamps or characterizes or 
distinguishes one from others, the term might in- 
clude, for instance, bodily features, figure, gait, 
personal appearance, facial expression; tricks of 
voice and manner; emotional and intellectual tend- 
encies, capacities, and habits. If anyone asks us to 
describe a friend’s character, we usually take it that 
he wants to know the interesting or distinguishing 
things about him, and are likely to mention any of 
the classes of characteristics suggested above. — 

But, secondly and more narrowly, we may be 
thinking more particularly of his psychic as distinct 
from his bodily characteristics; and, thirdly, we may 
from among these exclude what we call intelligence 
and all that we take that term to cover. We some- 
times contrast in a person his intelligence with his 
character. What is common to all these meanings is 
that they lump both innate and acquired character- 
istics together, and are purely descriptive — what he 
is like, not how he became so, is being considered. 

It is a fourth meaning which concerns us here, the 
meaning we have in mind when we speak of a person 
of strong or weak character, of a noble or an un- 
scrupulous character, or even, by a slight exaggera- 
tion, of no character. It is the meaning we may have 
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in mind when we deny character to animals, and 
speak of it as unformed in children. We are using 
the word in an ethical sense as a development through 
exercise of will. 

As thus used, the term contrasts with the other 
three usages in important respects: 

(1) Character in this sense is acquired, not, like 
intelligence or one’s bodily constitution, innate or 
innately determined. 

(2) It is a disposition of will, and a more or less 
settled disposition. Relative stability or settledness is 
distinctive of character. A person of wobbly will has 
little character, or, as we say, a weak character, 
which is the same thing. On the other hand, 

(3) the disposition is not fixed but progressive. 

(4) The particular disposition which signifies char- 
acter is a disposition to adhere to principles. The 
word ‘disposition’ is a little misleading here; resolu- 
tion or determination might be better. But all three 
words have confusing implications. Character is 
really a direction of the will facilitated by practice. 
In virtue of this tendency to specific expression, it is 
a disposition; but one that the person has himself 
acquired — it is not, as is disposition in another com- 
mon sense, an innate urge or tendency. The distinc- 
tion between character and innate urge or impulse is 
fundamental. 

On the other hand, the words ‘determination’ and 
‘resolution’ overemphasize the aspect of will, for 
though character depends upon the will, 1s an expres- 
sion of will, and can develop only through repeated 
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acts of will — is indeed the stable resultant of these 
acts — it has also an element of habit, of facilitation, 
through these past acts. The man who adheres to 
a principle finds it easier, ceteris paribus, to adhere to it 
next time. Character is will enlisting habit or habit 
supporting (but never supplanting) will. 

(5) Moreover, it is a disposition to adhere to 
principles self-determined. By self-determined I mean 
determined by oneself, by one’s own will: principles 
of conduct deliberately adopted. One discovers 
principles of conduct in virtue of intelligence — 
I shall not discuss that point here — but one is not 
obliged to stick to them; one obliges oneself. It is this 
imposition of rules on oneself, not the mere ac- 
ceptance of them from others, far less the observance 
of them through natural urge or impulse, that is the 
essence of character. A performing dog observes 
rules of behavior, but this is not character. Someone 
else imposed rules on him, and he began to follow 
them through fear or hunger or some other innate 
urge, and went on observing them through habit. 
A bundle of habits is just what character is not — it is 
not a bundle, but a unified whole; and though it ex- 
presses itself repetitively, not habit but will is in 
charge. As soon as it is mere repetition, character 
vanishes. 

(6) Lastly, by adhering to principles, character 
transcends impulse. It does not necessarily inhibit 
impulse; for what we do on principle may be what we 
find ourselves wanting to do. But quite often it is not 
so; and in this case character is tested, and we can 
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discover, and the person concerned can discover in 
himself, whether he has much real character or not. 

To apply this test to oneself occasionally is a whole- 
- some but chastening corrective. And it makes one 
grateful that habit is partly on one’s side. To refuse 
the seductive offer, to repress the angry tone, to defy 
the petty fear, to deny the little greed, does, for- 
tunately, become easier with practice; but also, un- 
fortunately, our unprincipled habits become stronger 
as well. It is often his petty vices that most vex the 
sensitive soul and keep reminding him of his frailty. 

One word more before we consider the place of 
emotions in the matter. The most genuine character, 
character that is most character, is never fully formed. 
By the fact that it is adherence to principle, character 
involves continuous development. As with further 
reflection and experience we keep modifying our 
principles of conduct, character is the disposition to 
bring our conduct into line. It sacrifices the lesser to 
the larger consistency. It is thus a settled disposition 
to be ever accommodating habit to insight, recasting, 
sometimes even outcasting, habits that no longer fit. 
Our natural, and inveterate, tendency is to lean on 
habit too much; it is just in substituting progressive 
principle for stationary habit that character resides. 
And it 1s a mistake to suppose that things become 
easier aS we mature and age — they ought not to 
anyway. 

Let us now attempt to relate this to the emotional 
aspect of behavior, to emotion and sentiment. 


Chapter Sixteen 


THE CONTROL OF SENTIMENT THROUGH 
CHARACTER 


CHARACTER — the character we idealize and value — 
is not primarily a development of sentiments, and 
cannot be adequately described in terms of sentiments. 
Not the mastery of sentiment, but the mastery over 
sentiment, is the more correct definition of character. 
Character is that which brings sentiments into 
harmony: they will never attain harmony otherwise, 
and they do not harmonize of their own accord. 
From what has been said about the relation of will to 
emotion, we can now see how this government is 
established, and what are its limitations. 

Yet, when we come to consider particular senti- 
ments, what strikes us about them is their self- 
determination. Many appear to develop spontane- 
ously, without any intention or deliberation on our 
part. We fall in love, a friendship grows up, we be- 
come attached to an old coat, or to a photograph, 
have mixed feelings about the vacuum cleaner or the 
dog; a particular dislike for ‘Tipperary’ or rhubarb 
jam. Of this the thought is habitually tinged with 
melancholy, of that with shame, of this again with 
warm affection. We do not seem to ourselves re- 
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sponsible for these sentiments; we did not intend or 
anticipate them; they just grew in us. And the sur- 
roundings amid which they grow may also seem to us 
to have shaped themselves into a pleasant garden or 
a dreary wilderness, happy or unhappy periods in our 
lives, apart from our choice or our deserts. ‘To one 
happiness, to another sorrow, and some of both to 
most of us. 

In particular, when we reflect further, our senti- 
ments seem to have been made for us by other people. 
On the whole, people have more to do with our emo- 
tional lives than things have; and things acquire their 
sentiments largely because of people. In this way 
other people have helped build up our sentiments. 
Someone by her care and kindness not only built my 
love for her, but to her I owe largely my own senti- 
ments of humanity and kindliness; to another, belief 
in persistent work and self-discipline; to another, one 
or other hobby; and to others, again, the people 
about one’s childhood, one’s trust in God. People 
far more than things weave the emotional fabric of 
one another’s lives. 

But if other people’s conduct toward us determines 
our sentiments, does not also our conduct toward 
them help to determine theirs? And do we not 
a fortiori also determine to some degree our own? Any 
history of sentiment which ignores or belittles the 
rdle of one’s own intelligence and will —of will 
enlightened by intelligence — is false history. When 
we examine the detail of the process, the part they 
play becomes manifest. 
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This give and take, this reciprocity of sentiment, 
and the participation of intelligence and will, have 
their simplest and most familiar examples in the 
domestic circle. A young husband, say, as his passion 
wanes, begins to neglect his wife and to display his 
petty selfishnesses. She tries, by added signs of affec- 
tion, to keep his love, but his selfishness is already, in- 
voluntarily, weakening her respect for him. ‘Through 
his altered behavior her sentiment is secretly chang- 
ing, though she hates to admit it. This first act in 
a common drama admits of an infinitude of develop- 
ments. Here are the main lines of two of them. The 
husband finds his wife’s attentions irksome, because 
they interfere with his independent pleasures; dis- 
plays his annoyance, baffles her attempts to keep him, 
and estranges her love. In the end his wife’s deep 
feeling of resentment and injury at her spurned affec- 
tion banishes the affection. Or, to state an alternative 
case, the husband is at heart a good fellow enough, 
cherishes ideals of love, not just of passion, ideals 
derived, perhaps, from his parents in his childhood, 
and has acquired some measure of genuine self- 
respect. The change in their relations and his part in 
it dawns upon him. He begins anew to respond to her 
affection by simple acts of affection of his own, 
strengthens her respect for him, and transcends 
passion with a deeper love. 

This reciprocity of influence, and the participation 
of repeated acts of will, illustrated in domestic life, 
holds generally. It takes two or more to build up 
most of our sentiments, and to alter or destroy them. | 
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And all our sentiments, even those for natural objects, 
owe much of their being to social give and take. 
Moreover, if we can and do control, by repeated 
volitions, the development of sentiments for surround- 
ing objects, we also determine sentiments partly by 
selecting those objects. Within a circle of offerings we 
choose this, and reject that, occupation, vocation, 
living place; our friends and companions, husband, or 
wife; what we shall eat and what we shall wear, what we 
are doing at this moment and shall donext. Undoubt- 
edly, this control is limited, for we cannot go beyond 
what circumstances offer; but in so far as we specialize 
in objects or pursuits, round them our strongest senti- 
ments will gather, and may be such as those objects in 
particular evoke. Choose bad companions and you 
reduce your chances of developing sentiments of 
honesty, loyalty, justice, of self-control itself. Marry 
_ for money, and you may ruin your chances of love and 
married happiness. Different vocations or hobbies 
generate totally different groups of sentiments. The 
objects of our sentiments are largely within our 
choice. “To take an interest’ is no mere form of 
words. 

The object chosen, we next, to some extent, deter- 
mine the constituents of our sentiment about the 
object. We have still some voice in our destiny. In 
taking up an interest, pursuing a hobby, or prosecut- 
ing one’s profession, one can, by vigilance, control 
one’s emotional attitude. In any pursuit, for example, 
there are moments of diffidence or lassitude, when to 
go hard ahead will often save one’s sentiment for that 
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pursuit, where yielding to diffidence would have 
weakened it. By yielding to anger, one can ruin 
a personal sentiment — a friendship — which self- 
control and consideration would have preserved and 
strengthened. And by attention or neglect one can 
modify one’s sentiments for, say, cleanliness and care 
of person or for one’s clothes. Sentiments, like weeds, 
may grow, but like gardens they can be cultivated. 

Most important of all and most voluntary of all is 
one’s cultivation of principles, and of sentiments for 
principles of conduct. We speak of sentiments of 
loyalty, affection, patriotism, honor, justice, human- 
ity, good fellowship, service, and moral sentiments 
generally. Sentiments for principles of conduct are in 
several ways peculiar. Least of all classes of senti- 
ments do they happen to us anyhow. Most of all does 
their development depend on will. Consider for ex- 
ample the sentiments of humanity and of justice. 
There is, of course, no one sentiment of humanity; 
but, in a typical case, where the sentiment has been 
thoughtfully cultivated, its nucleus is a steady inclina- 
tion to save one’s fellows from pain and misery, and to 
promote what one conceives to be their happiness, and 
the word ‘fellows’ is comprehensive. One in whom 
this sentiment is active (and no sentiment is quite 
inert) finds himself moved to sympathetic pleasure or 
distress at the joys and miseries of others, to indigna- 
tion at cruelty and to appreciation of kindness. 

Out of sentiment issues behavior. And according to 
the strength of a sentiment and the consequent eager- 
ness of its desires is the intensity of the prospective 
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and retrospective emotions of pursuit — of hopes, 
anxieties, doubts, despondencies, regrets. 

But in point of fact, sentiments for moral ideals of 
conduct, in the ordinary use of the term ‘sentiment,’ 
are seldom really very strong in most of us — the 
whole-hearted philanthropist is rare. Most of the 
distresses and joys of most of our fellows move us but 
slightly. We do not feel much love for man as such, 
however perseveringly we may practise it. Our 
charities and our services we deal out largely on 
principle, or at least with principle reinforcing what 
sentiment there may be. Sentiment would not suffice 
to stir us to distant charities. In the sphere of social 
conduct, sentiment lags behind duty, and often con- 
flicts with it. 

We may, however, claim the sense of duty, our feel- 
ing for principle, as itself a kind of sentiment, by ex- 
tending the word ‘sentiment’ to include those disposi- 
tions to patterns of behavior which arise from our 
emotion of ‘ought.’ But if we do this, we must beware 
of confusing these moral sentiments with those based 
on instinctive emotions particularized in their objects. 
In this extended meaning, we may include in the 
ordinary person’s sentiment for humanity, not only his 
felt inclination to service for others, but also his feeling 
that he ought to serve them. But if we include this, 
we must also remember that the two factors in his 
total sentiment are not on a par. For in virtue of his 
inclination, he finds himself moved, but in virtue of 
his ‘ought,’ he moves himself. In other words, he has 
included a high level of will in. his sentiment. 
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Though this collocation of ‘ought’ and ‘want’ 
serves to emphasize the feeling side of duty — my 
sense of ‘ought’ is not a cognition but also an affec- 
tion: conscience has a very lively feeling tone — it 
also tends to darken counsel by lumping together two 
diverse types of emotion under a name which ordina- 
rily suggests only one of them. By giving the same 
term ‘sentiment’ to our distinctive ‘ought’ attitude 
toward a principle or an ideal, and to our affective 
attitude toward a person or thing, we obscure their 
fundamental difference. 

The simplest way to avoid this confusion is to 
exclude from the term ‘sentiment’ the feeling of 
‘ought,’ by saying that our sentiments or ideals 
of conduct may need supplementing with a sense of 
duty to make them active. We have to will humanity, 
if we do not sufficiently feel it. We have, in fact, 
deliberately to cultivate it. 

But this again rather overstresses the will side of the 
matter; we must again remember that to some ex- 
tent, by the methods already discussed, we can by 
willed practice extend and strengthen the sentiment. 
By being kind or acting kindly, we get to feel more 
kindly; just as by practising justice, we get to want 
justice, not only to will it. Will can, within limits, 
develop desire. If sentiment lags behind duty, it does 
not stay still. What we will one day we may find our- 
selves wishing the next, or maybe the next year, or 
maybe never at all. 

We can now trace the relation of sentiment to 
character. Character in the sense, the practically very 
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important sense, which we have reserved for the term, 
is not acquired by the natural development and 
dominance of sentiments. It is not a mastery of, but 
a mastery over, sentiments. We have character just 
in proportion as we take our own sentiments in hand. 
Character is the: acquired disposition to regulate 
sentiment by principle, or at any rate to regulate the 
expression of sentiment thereby. In daily practice the 
test of character is in our control over our emotions, 
over the impulses which they contain. And we mean 
by a person of character, not one like a miser, in 
whom one sentiment dominates, in whom one strong 
inclination subordinates and integrates all others, but 
one who subordinates his various inclinations to rules 
or principles imposed by him in spite of inclination; 
and we respect him for his strength of character ac- 
cording to the degree that he does so. ! 

We hear much nowadays of the integrated person- 
ality. Integration is sometimes assumed as our ideal 
— harmony within. Psychiatrists and psycho-analysts 
endeavor by various techniques to reconstitute, or 
assist their patients to reconstitute uneasy, diseased, 
disharmonized personalities. ‘There is, however, more 
than one way of seeking integration. Anyone can 
purchase integration of a kind —by letting one 
powerful inclination run amuck, say, desire for sensual 
satisfaction, for social recognition, or for money. But 
he is likely to find himself curiously defeating his pur- 
pose. For just so far as he retains intelligence and will, 
and all self-conscious living is thinking and willing in 
degree, that disconcerting ‘ought’ feeling is apt to 
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intervene, and by enthroning his inclination he is 
only widening the breach between the imperious and © 
the imperative. 

The true way to attain what integration we may is 
not to seek to be integrated, not to make one’s own 
integration an object at all. What distinguishes the 
man of character is not that he is integrated, but that 
he integrates. His own integration is never complete. 
One integration opens the way to another; and in this 
unceasing quest he finds his happiness. ‘The paradox 
of the integrated personality lies just there. The man 
of the strongest character is just he who is most 
persistent in attempting to integrate his conduct, to 
bring it into line with intelligent principle. But in 
this very process he is made most deeply conscious of 
his own inner lack of integration, of the conflict of 
one impulse with another, and of impulse with princi- 
ple. Though, as has been pointed out above, he may 
do something to harmonize sentiment with ideal, he 
never completes the harmony. The kind of happiness 
that consists in the gratification of the harmony of 
impulses, if such is possible, is never his. His is an- 
other kind of happiness, that which comes from 
persistent pursuit of what he conceives to be his high- 
est values, irrespective of whether they be immediate 
natural values or not. Whether these higher values be 
valid, or what is the final basis and criterion of 
them, psychology cannot disclose: what psychology 
can reveal to us is the mind apprehending and pur- 
suing them, and the characteristics of the motivating 
emotion so different from our innate emotions. 
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The other kind of happiness, the satisfaction of im- 
pulses and peace between them, may be very distant 
from the man of character, and more nearly attained 
by the man of prudence — with luck enough. Con- 
genial comradeship; congenial work; sufficient wealth, 
health and intelligence; a normal disposition, a 
cheerful temperament — here are some prime con- 
tributors to this kind of happiness. It is undoubtedly 
a happiness we greatly value; and it is equally un- 
doubted that many of the mental maladies and 
miseries that the modern psychiatrist attempts to cure 
issue from defects or abnormalities in one or the other 
of these directions. In such cases, changes of external 
circumstance, especially of social environment, may 
help. Separate an incompatible couple, meet the 
right mate, find interesting occupation, alleviate 
poverty, restore glandular balance — here are some 
recipes for securing or regaining this kind of happi- 
ness." 

But the happiness which we are distinguishing from 
this derives not from circumstance, and not from 
a prudent use of circumstance, but from ourselves 
pursuing our highest values. It is the kind of happi- 
ness we are thinking of when we claim that virtue is 
its own reward, and the kind that those are not think- 
ing of who deride that maxim. It is the peculiar 
emotional satisfaction derived from seeking final 
values — ends we feel to be more worth while than 
the temporary happinesses of the other level. 

It is the happiness, to put it paradoxically, of the 
faith in an ultimate happiness, in a real value, an all- 
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rightness in things, and for us so far as we keep pursuing 
that value. It is difficult to describe introspectively; it 
is compatible with physical pain and discomfort, and 
all sorts of mental distress, but it is the feeling behind 
and beyond all these that the pursuit of what seems 
most valuable proves and will prove its claim. A feel- 
ing of ultimate security and serenity, not of body, but 
of what is most truly oneself. ‘That is as far, perhaps, 
as introspective psychology can take us.* 


* And some no doubt would add, a good deal further. 


Chapter Seventeen 


THE EMOTION OF ‘OUGHT? 


CHARACTER, and self-respect, it has been pointed out, 
depend for their development upon adherence to 
pr-nciple, or loyalty to our ‘oughts.’? What, then, is 
the ‘ought’ feeling? How does it come to be? What 
are its characteristics? What is the psychology of 
‘ought’? ! 

The ‘ought’ feeling appears to come about in this 
wise. As we ascend the scale of hfe — the evolu- 
- tionary scale — not only intelligence and volition, 
but emotions also, evolve and develop. Because of 
this development, happiness as an emotional end 
means* much more to us than it can to lower animals, 
and we are much more capable of considering and 
seeking it. Animals at their level of intelligence get 
on without any separate pursuit of pleasure or the 
power to consider it. Their set of instinctive impulses, 
with coéperation of a varying degree of intelligence, 
contributes to individual survival, and those which 
are altruistic in effect (the parental in particular) to 
the survival also of the species. ‘Follow nature,’ 
in the sense of following instinct, is a sufficient code 
for animals. Species that survive, survive mainly by 
conforming to it. 
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At man’s level of intelligence, the instinctive emo- 
tional equipment, even if we include emotions of 
active sympathy, no longer suffices to sustain either 
him or society, much less to promote positive pro- 
gress. His very intelligence threatens his undoing: 
it enables him to set up his own pleasure as an end 
and scheme to secure it. He is too intelligent, and 
his natural sympathy is too weak and its range too 
narrow, to let instinctive sympathy dominate. Hap- 
piness as his own enjoyment can now be his goal; 
and why prefer another? 

If our story ended here, we should not ourselves 
perhaps be here to tell it, for the race might have 
ended by gradual suicide. Heredity is less calamitous 
than hedonism; and the way to better heredity is to 
worst hedonism.’ 

But, fortunately for man, the very intelligence 
which makes possible devotion to pleasure has also 
brought into being a compensating emotion; there 
has gradually emerged the new feeling of ‘ought,’ 
to supplement the naturally altruistic emotions and 
to counterbalance the human predilection for pleas- 
ure-seeking. 

Without this redeeming acquisition mankind might 
long ago have gone to the dogs — the ‘ought’ survives 
in the race because the race survives through the 
‘ought.’ 

Consider the constitution of the ‘ought’ feeling. 
Let us start with the sense of compulsion originally 
attached to impulse — when we feel impelled to this 
or that behavior apart from any reason. The next 
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stage — reasonable impulsion, an early stage of self- 
impulsion — is the exercise of intelligent control over 
impulse, but still in order to satisfy it. But so far no 
sense of ‘ought’ has intervened. No genuine self- 
sacrifice as yet comes in; no reason, moreover, for 
placing the interest of outsiders or posterity on a par 
with one’s own or for considering the claims of society 
irrespective of one’s own happiness. 

But this intelligent control of impulse implies an 
ability to separate in thought an end from an im- 
pulse and to consider the two separately. Thus we 
progress to the stage of enlightened hedonism; even a 
child can approach it. Some of us remain largely 
in it; all of us revert to it frequently. Advancing 
along the hedonistic or egoistic line, we become | 
capable by intelligence and memory of comparing 
pleasures with one another and of considering the 
conditions of achieving our own satisfactions. We 
find certain pleasures relatively impermanent and 
less satisfying than others, namely, the transitory 
pleasures of sense. We come to demand something 
more lasting, a happier general background of life. 
We also discover satisfactions in social communion 
more enduring than passing sensual enjoyments. We 
demand this social at-oneness for ourselves. 

But here we encounter a dilemma: to oppose 
society affronts our social impulses; to obey society, 
our egoistic. By prudence we may effect some kind 
of compromise, and institute, in general, a pleasure 
balance or scale. Each individual has his own scale, 
and each alters his scale as experience, opportunity, 
temperament, age, suggest. | 
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It is a second line of development that leads to 
genuine altruism, to the feeling of ‘ought’; to the 
highest level of volition; and, what concerns us here, 
to an emotional satisfaction in seeking, by a curious 
paradox, the emotional satisfaction of others equally 
with our own; or, more exactly, the happiness of 
society with myself as one member of it. 

Here again intelligence is the mediator. Man is 
able to consider the good or the pleasure or the 
emotional satisfaction apart from the individual to 
be satisfied, apart not only from the experience as a 
whole but from the experiencer. If emotional satis- 
faction is the thing desired, it is so for B, C, D, and 
others, as well as for A. The happiness of others is 
just as much an end as my happiness, and just as 
much to be sought after. ‘The ‘ought’ feeling is the 
peculiar emotion which now enters to convert this 
intellectual achievement into conduct. It emerges at 
just that level of intelligence — in the child as in the 
race. Until we can effect that abstraction, apprehend 
that relation, no ‘ought’ can emerge. Animals are 
therefore incapable of it. My ability to consider the 
goal of desire apart from me alone, and to recognize 
individual happiness as an end apart from my own 
case, requires, in order to activate conduct, a cor- 
responding emotional development. This we ex- 
perience as the sense or feeling of ‘ought.’ This 
‘ought’ makes possible our sense of human justice 
and our acceptance of the Golden Rule.® 

Without this complementary emergence, our in- 
tellectual development might be worse than useless. 
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Intelligence without morality threatens racial suicide, 
since no one need provide for other than his own in- 
terests nor care for society nor for posterity. The 
emergence of the ‘ought’ thus saves the individual 
from hedonism and for society. 

This it does through the novel elements in the 
‘ought’ emotion. For though we may speak rightly 
of a feeling or emotion of ‘ought’ — a sense of duty — 
in that it is not merely a cognition but an affection 
also, yet this particular emotion is distinctive in im- 
portant respects. In one respect it is like the great 
instinctive emotions: like them it is not an end 
emotion — enjoyable in itself — as are esthetic emo- 
tions or physiological pleasures. It is conspicuously 
not an end, it insistently claims, and is not satisfied 
till it secures, action appropriate to it. Yet, on the 
other hand, it contrasts with the impulsive emotions, 
those which belong with instinct and habit, in the 
character of its incitement. It is essential to get this 
point clear. In the case of instinctive or habitual 
impulses, urges or drives, we feel ourselves impelled; 
the impulse is, as it were, given; it happens to us 
irrespective of our choice. To act on the impulse, as 
it directs, is to follow the line of less resistance. As 
when we dodge a blow in fear, drink when thirsty, 
groan in pain, or through habit suppress a yawn, or 
write our name in our customary handwriting. 

Quite other is the prompting of the ‘ought.’ It 
is not so much a drive as an inner exhortation. It 
is not impulsive, but imperative. And what we ex- 
perience is not ourselves impelled, but ourselves im- 
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pelling, ourselves impelling ourselves, indeed our- 
selves impelling ourselves against impulse. ‘The 
characteristic of the ‘ought’ conduct is not just that 
an impulse occurs, and we follow it or act in accord- 
ance with it. It is an awareness of some kind of in- 
citement other than natural or habitual impulse, and 
though not impulsive, yet overruling impulse because 
felt as superior to it and—we cannot, even as 
psychologists, escape the word — more authoritative. 
This ethical awareness is as much a psychological 
datum as is any sense perception. No psychology 
can ignore it and give a faithful picture of the facts. 

The emergence of this ‘ought’ feeling awaits not 
only an intelligence above the brute level to make 
it possible, but, correspondingly, a higher level of 
volition, one’s capacity to choose the intelligent rather 
than the impulsive line of action. 

Moreover, it greatly complicates our emotional 
life by providing a new set of ends different from and 
often opposed to those established innately, with 
consequent conflict of satisfactions, and in the pro- 
spective and retrospective emotions of pursuit. Con- 
sider for instance the emotional perplexities of many 
a man during the Great War — by natural impulse 
longing to escape its miseries, eagerly anticipating 
release, and yet equally aspiring to do his bit and 
seeking to satisfy his moral imperative. ‘These con- 
flicts are peculiar to man. 

Now that priests have been succeeded by medicine 
men as our professional mental healers, this kind of 
conduct receives less notice and concern than the con- 
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flicts due to balked impulses or the distresses due to 
uncongenial associates or unfavorable environment. In 
our modern mode of aggrandizing ‘natural’ factors, 
conscience has been slighted; and the emotion that 
characterizes conscience, the ‘ought’ pulling against 
the push of natural desire, has been treated as only 
another of the natural impulses. Yet, as a distinc- 
tively human phenomenon, it deserves from students 
of human psychology full consideration. We cannot 
describe the development of race or individual with- 
out it; and it is the halting of the individual between 
the satisfying of his ‘ought’ and of other emotions 
that gives rise to the two conflicting views of his 
own happiness and welfare, which we have discussed 
elsewhere. 


Chapter Erghteen 


THE EMOTION AND SENTIMENT OF 
SELF-RESPECT 


WE HAvE, I think, to recognize that sentiments 
toward oneself are in some respects differently con- 
stituted from sentiments for external objects. To 
begin with, there is no one sentiment of the self for 
the self, as there is of the self for, say, an individual 
person, pursuit, prejudice. My emotional attitudes 
toward myself are, indeed, largely reflections of my 
sentiments for outer objects rather than independ- 
ent self-constituted sentiments of their own. 

How we feel at any moment toward ourselves 
depends largely on how we feel toward some outer 
object; in other words, upon what sentiment is at the 
moment uppermost. When playing a favorite game, 
for example — that is, when my sentiment for that 
game is active-—I am activating a corresponding 
sentiment toward myself as games-player. I admire 
myself (no doubt furtively) for a fine drive at golf; 
hate myself (momentarily) for spoiling my game 
through temper; or feel ashamed of myself at my 
rival’s easy victory. And, in general, for the period 
of the play or in thinking about this object of my 
sentiment, such self-awareness as I indulge is emo- 
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tionally colored by my sentiment for myself as golf- 
player. Pride, shame, anger, approbation, pity, dis- 
trust, confidence — here are a number of feelings 
for myself conceived in my capacity as golf-player. 
On another occasion I have forgotten my golf. It 
is my sentiment for an acquaintance —a political 
opponent, let us say —that happens to be active. 
My self feelings are tuned accordingly. I have pub- 
licly demolished his arguments — enter pride. Or, 
having missed a killing repartee, I am angry with 
myself. Or, I solace or feel tenderly toward myself 
for some political discomfiture. These feelings arise 
from my sentiment as a politician, if indeed we can 
claim it as a sentiment at all. 

For, indeed, in the sense of a dominant and stable 
emotional attitude of particular composition toward 
an object — like one’s feeling for an uncle or an 
umbrella — there is no single sentiment toward one- 
self at all. The self is rather a centre of many senti- 
ments, transitory, though recurrent, and very various, 
reflecting each some active outward sentiment of the 
ordinary sort. In that they lack singleness and sta- 
bility, these feelings toward oneself scarcely deserve 
the name sentiment. They are merely the obverse 
of the stable sentiments, and of the emotions which 
they generate. 

This brings us to the so-called sentiment of self- 
respect. Instead of being the sentiment for the self, 
it now appears as one amongst a number of self- 
attitudes (emotional sets toward this or that self) 
tied to its own class of occasions. Self-respect in its 
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strict sense, giving full value to the word ‘respect,’ 
is an emotion directed to oneself — an inclination 
to self-approval, on occasions when one heeds one’s 
‘ought,’ the moral imperative, in spite of natural or 
habitual reluctances. Its opposite feeling is shame — 
self-disapproval grading down to self-contempt — ex- 
perienced when one heeds a natural or habitual 
urge in spite of one’s ‘ought,’ though we are adept 
at hiding shame even from ourselves. Self-respect 
in this important meaning is not, strictly speaking, 
a sentiment at all — it is a specific emotion. 

But, in a looser usage, self-respect is one of our 
occasional sentiments. We all, as we mature, but 
some of us more decisively, come to set up for our- 
selves certain standards of conduct, working guides for 
behavior in general. The principles for one of us, let 
us say, that constitute a gentleman, for another a 
Christian, for another, again, a pioneer of progress or 
a servant of his people; perhaps one or more of these or 
others. The code, be it noted, must commend itself to 
conscience, to justify the term ‘respect’ in a strict 
usage for the sentiment. 

Now with many people, especially confirmed or 
constitutional extroverts, or those who lose them- 
selves in big or little causes, the sentiments derived 
from these objectives of conduct are not self-senti- 
ments prima facie; and self-respect may not ordinarily 
come into play. They are sentiments for ideals of 
conduct, for loyalty, humanity, charity, leadership, 
social service, and so on. And it is these sentiments, 
not a sentiment for oneself, that ordinarily direct and 
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activate conduct. When pursuing these acquired 
ideals, the self is not being considered. 

But with certain types of temperament or outlook 
(we need not assume the tendency is innate), in the 
case of so-called introverts, or on occasions of self- 
examination, the standard takes the form of an ideal 
or standard self, the subject-object of a sentiment, 
which can now be more properly called self-re- 
spect. 

When the extrovert is exercised in spirit for failing 
in service or humanity, for some desertion of his 
principles, he is exercised far less than the introvert 
about his degradation of his self, his lapse from the 
ideal self, for which the actual self cultivates a senti- 
ment of aspiration and approval. 

This is the sentiment we name self-respect as 
distinct on the one hand from the extrovert’s regard 
for principle, and on the other from the emotion of 
respect for oneself which one experiences from satisfy- 
ing conscience. ‘This emotion, of course, is closely 
related to the sentiment. It arises, so to put it, within 
the system of the sentiment, just as does also the oppo- 
site emotion of shame. Set up the self-ideal, cultivate 
for it the moral sentiment, and betrayals bring feelings 
of shame, while loyalties bring feelings of respect for 
the actual self accordingly. 

Few people, probably, give their ideals either shape 
exclusively — the ‘self’ and the objective ideals both 
play a part. And even the most extroverted tempera- 
ment may have moods of introversion, when some 
unexpected moral failure drives thought inward, 
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confronting the self-actual with the self-ideal, and dis- 
closing the breach between them. So far as he would 
be other than he is, the extrovert, too, has been 
cultivating, however unknowingly, the sentiment of 
self-respect. 

But if, as has been claimed, our respect for our- 
selves and our regard for our ideals of conduct are 
correlative, and one is the obverse of the other, is not 
the sentiment itself various? Just as there are many 
self-sentiments, according to our sentiments for outer 
objects, are there not, according to our ideals of 
conduct, also several sentiments of self-respect? Un- 
doubtedly there are. There is no fixed attitude of the 
self toward the ideal self, covered by the term ‘self- 
respect’; there is no one self-ideal and there is no one 
kind of feeling for it. The point is worth elaborating, 
that we may better appreciate some of the phases of 
the sentiment, and what, if any, is the central fact in 
all of them. 

The ideal self, we must remember, is a mental con- 
struct. It is not a stable, external object like a child or 
a chair, existing independently, for which we come to 
entertain a sentiment. The ideal self is what we 
happen to make it; we are responsible for its creation 
and its career. In this sense it is not natural at all. 
It is not found in animals or infants, being a gradual 
construction of intelligence, neither given by instinct 
nor developing out of it. And, further, it depends for 
its development, strengthening, and improvement, 
not upon the play of circumstance and impulse, but 
upon the repeated exertion of will. Self-respect does 
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not grow unless we cultivate it: ordinary sentiments 
may cultivate themselves. 

I say ‘improvement.’ Let us waive the ethical 
implication, and substitute ‘progress.’ ‘There is no one 
sentiment of self-respect. The self we set up to respect 
grows by stages. It may not mature. It may — 
theoretically at any rate — never start growing at all. 
If we can manage to regard ourselves merely as 
creatures of circumstance, the sentiment cannot be 
born. There is then no independent self to respect. 
The sentiment is made possible by a belief in, or 
rather an immediate experience of, a real ‘can’ and 
a real ‘ought.’ But, happily, determinist psychologists 
do not really believe their dogmas — they still manage 
to respect themselves on the sly. 

But if we can bring ourselves to acknowledge our 
conviction (it is as ultimate a feeling as pain or pleas- 
ure is), we may set up the social self as an ideal, and 
be satisfied to do as others expect of us. This, no 
doubt, is a more respectable theory: at least it admits 
that we can consider others and can also, if we choose, 
ignore them. It is indeed a common, perhaps the 
~ common, form of self-respect; and to mistake it for 
the real thing is both easy and convenient. But it 
will be noticed that in setting up the social self — 
what others expect in us — as our ideal, it is others we 
are really respecting and not ourselves. Self-respect 
becomes genuine only when we identify ourselves 
with conduct we independently value, which is, not 
doing as others want or expect, but acting as we our- 
selves feel we ought, even, if need be, in defiance of 
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others’ opinions or expectations. Only so far as we do 
this do we respect ourselves, or make ourselves of 
value, genuinely respectable. ey 

We have said that animals and infants are not 
capable of self-respect. But it is only the determinist 
who presumes to be constitutionally impotent. For 
the child is on the lowest rung of the ladder, while the 
determinist is determined not to have the ladder there. 
The self the child respects is the impulsive self, of 
natural wants and urges, but while social respect is 
gilt masquerading as gold, the impulsive self may feel 
no need of counterfeit; it does not pretend to be 
respect at all. 

In fine, it is not so much kinds of self-respect we are 
describing as four stages on the way to the genuine 
sentiment — from the blank negative of the theoreti- 
cally determined determinist to the frank non-respect- 
ability of the artless child, the mock respectability 
of the sophisticated adult, and, so far as we approach 
it, the genuine self-respect of mature wisdom. 

Self-respect, then, whether we call it a sentiment or 
not, is — as distinct from such sentiments as those for 
parent, home, hobby, our pet ideas—a gradual 
achievement based on the feeling of ‘ought’ and of the 
concomitant valuation of the self as it acts in accord 
with it. It is itself the sentiment that motivates moral 
conduct, and conscience is the still small voice that 
conveys its command. It is, if we call it a sentiment, 
a sentiment suz generis, to which we attain by acts of 
intelligence and efforts of will, and which sustains and 
elevates itself only by their continued exercise. Our 
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common eagerness, when we lapse from it through 
natural urge and habitual impulse, to conceal our loss 
beneath some kind of counterfeit, only shows how 
much we treasure it. We make up all sorts of ‘moral’ - 
excuses for our vices and our peccadilloes; or, in more 
honest moods, we confess our self-depreciation and 
suffer shame. 

But just as there are genuine and false respects, 
similarly there are false and genuine shames. Genuine 
shame is the other side of genuine self-respect, the 
emotion we experience at deserting our self-ideal, the 
feeling of degradation of ourselves by ourselves. But 
lapses from social respect have also their accompany- 
ing shame — the very disagreeable emotion we ex- 
perience when our fellows ridicule, despise, or con- 
demn us. To preserve one’s good name with one’s 
fellows is a potent motive. But whereas social shame 
is shallow and outer, moral shame is deep and utter, 
the only shame that goes to the root of us, because it is 
rooted not in society but in ourselves. ‘To commit 
a social faux pas is humiliating but not degrading. 
‘It is, as we say, nothing to be really ashamed of. But 
to betray one’s conscience is degrading — true shame 
(or some plausible concealment of it) follows. 

Only as we come to recognize the essential nature 
of self-respect do we also distinguish clearly the two 
kinds of happiness that we seek, and the true relation 
of character to what is known as the integrated per- 
sonality. As already claimed,* perfect integration is 
an unattainable ideal, the most integrated person 


* See pages 161, 162, above. 
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being he who most truly integrates, by exercise of 
intelligence and exertion of will. He is ever attempt- 
ing, never even nearly attaining, mastery over his 
sentiments, but attaining more nearly mastery over 
his conduct. His life is one of a struggle that is cease- 
less, for, as each value is made his own, deeper, more 
comprehensive, more valuable values begin to present 
themselves. The integrating process is perpetual 
effort. 

But in another sense it is not so. The serenity of 
character is the abiding sense of security, of having 
secured what really matters most, and holding it fast 
— namely, the conviction of the permanent value of 
principle. This constitutes the integration of be- 
havior, for it means the sovereignty of the principle of 
principles — the principle of acting on principle 
persistently; and also the integration of emotions, for 
it means the presence of perpetual peace, peace of 
mind beyond the storm and stress, the turmoil and 
distress, of our ordinary emotional life. Not that we 
attain such integration or such happiness — our 
persuasion and our practice are matters of degree. 

‘Thus we come round to another aspect of the senti- 
ment for the self-ideal, and to a subject already treated 
in another connection, in the chapter on ‘Emotion as 
Achievement’ — namely, its emotional creativeness. 
The feelings that group around this sentiment, and to 
which its activity gives rise, are not resolvable into 
primitive, emotional constituents. Or, if we can 
discern in them the simple, natural emotions, they 
are these emotions transcended or transfigured. For 
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instance, the aspiration for our ideal transcends and is 
other than the natural desire for a natural object, say, 
food or drink, which is its prototype; the joy of ideal 
endeavor transcends the pleasures of sense; the peace 
that passeth understanding passes it just because it 
cannot be interpreted into the familiar feelings of 
bodily comfort or restfulness or the satisfaction of 
natural desire. While, on the other side, the self- 
abasement of a moral lapse is not the same as feeling 
humble before a superior in physical power or social 
position. The pangs of remorse at a ruined ideal are 
not a great childish grief at a broken toy. There 
could be no more fruitful or significant research for 
modern psychology, if it were practicable, than into 
the emotional achievements of which, by virtue of will 
and intelligence, man has become capable. 


PART V 
OUR EMOTIONAL FUTURE 


Chapter Nineteen 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EMOTIONS 


PsycHo.ocists lay stress upon the antiquity of emo- 
tion. In stages just below man the emotions of the 
mammals as a class, and, akin to our most recent 
progenitors, the higher apes, seem as lively and intense 
as our own, and largely dominate animal behavior. 
Anger, fear, parental solicitude, sex feeling, hunger, 
thirst, distress at separation from their fellows, grief 
over the loss of young, playful enjoyment, pride in 
display, despondency over reiterated failure, satisfac- 
tion in achievement — these feelings which we know 
well in ourselves are manifested strongly in the be- 
havior of the chimpanzee, to take a modern ape at 
the highest animal level of behavior. 

These familiar emotions root below the specifically 
human levels of our race, and appear thus early in 
forms remarkably similar to those which we humans 
express freely in early childhood, and feel strongly, 
though express restrainedly, throughout our lives. 
Emotionally, it might appear, we enter upon life not 
far ahead of our animal progenitors. 

The physiological psychologist corroborates. The 
emotional centres lie in the older parts of the brain, 
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those which have shown less development in man 
beyond the ape. 

But human intelligence seems a much more recent 
acquisition. The gap between human and simian 
powers of thinking seems immeasurably wider than 
that between human feelings and theirs. And, again, 
it is the parts of the brain that subserve the higher 
thought processes that have developed in man so 
markedly beyond the ape.’ 

These physiological and psychological differences 
limit and define animals’ powers of understanding 
humans. A dog can interpret his master’s tones and 
gestures, but not his arguments. He may even 
sympathize with him in distress. A wild animal is 
alert to the first symptoms of fear, but dead to the 
most signal sallies of wit. Most animal intelligence is 
emotion. We learn to rely upon this in our treatment 
of animals — we scold or wheedle, threaten or caress, 
strike or stroke, and they understand. We show them 
not thoughts but feelings. That, again, is why mothers 
talk nonsense to their infants; it is not the talk that 
matters, but the tone behind it. In winning the hearts 
of young children, what you say matters less than how 
you say it. The tone of voice — what feeling it con- 
veys — makes all the difference. ‘True lovers of 
animals or of children learn to join in their feelings 
in very subtle ways. 

But, as has been pointed out, if emotion is a form of 
intelligence, it is a very primitive form; and it is the 
persistent strength in man of this lower form of intel- 
ligence that occasions his troubles. For the great 
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instinctive emotions are, in their instinctive forms, not 
well adapted to modern civilization. 

We have seen already how the accession of intel- 
ligence tempts us to abuse them, by enabling us to 
abstract from emotional experiences their pains and 
pleasures and to seek or avoid these for their own 
sake. Animals do not plan their emotional experi- 
ences beforehand. 

In another way also the instinctive emotions are 
inadequate. They are primarily responses to per- 
ceptual situations, to things or events within the 
sense range, and direct our handling of immediate 
urgencies. Our primitive, and thus most rooted, emo- 
tions are expedients for meeting momentary exi- 
gencies — things happening here and now. ‘Their 
strongest and most ancient stimulus is a sense percept 
or a physiological event or both. For meeting near 
situations, they are an effective — I do not say a very 
efficient — device, since they both impel and guide 
roughly appropriate action. But just as with our 
animal ancestors they do not function for situations 
beyond the sense range, so still with man remote 
situations evoke them less intensely and less actively, 
and impress him less deeply. Professional psycholo- 
gists sometimes overlook this fact. “The pain which 
a pin-prick causes me may be much more intense 
than the pain which may be produced by the news of 
a shipwreck of a boatful of passengers, but the latter is 
assuredly a deeper pain,’ writes a well-known psychol- 
ogist in an essay I have just happened’* on. I am con- 
fident he is wrong. The compassion I feel for my own 
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baby when his finger is squeezed in the hinge of 
a door is keener than any I feel for the thousands of 
babies starving to death in a famine in a distant 
country. Nor is the latter deeper, in any intelligible 
sense of that word —it does not remain with me 
longer, nor does it recur more often, nor does it 
plague me more persistently, nor does 1t move me 
more to action. I may act on it, but this action is 
likely to be more on principle than from sheer force of 
emotion. 

The distress I feel in an accident to my motor car is 
much more intense than any I feel in the effects of an 
earthquake which I have just read about in the paper, 
and it worries me more and motivates more of my 
conduct. 

Let the reader rank the following situations in the 
degree of indignation they would arouse in him: 

(1) A neighbor lets a cow loose which tramples on 
his flower beds. 

(2) The local municipality sells a public park in his 
neighborhood for a factory site. 

(3) A big financier impoverishes a lot of people by 
a successful swindle. 

(4) Chinese bandits rob and massacre a peaceful 
peasantry. 

I have arranged the items in decreasing order of 
my own felt (as distinct from professed) indignation. 
It reverses their order of the amount of human dis- 
tress involved. But if I (or friends of mine) were the 
victims of the swindle or the bandits, my feelings 
would have told a very different story. To be more 
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moved by the near than by the far is a characteristic 
of human mentality. 

But, as the reader may have noticed, the word 
‘near’ applies in two senses. We are commonly more 
moved, firstly, by what we perceive than by what we 
merely think of; * and, secondly, by what seems to us 
to affect our immediate welfare than by what affects 
that of others who have or seem to have little or 
nothing to do with us. And, we may add, fortunately; 
for if all the misfortunes we read of in the world were 
as moving to us as our own, no human constitution 
could stand the strain. Physiologically we are not 
adapted to such a weight of emotion. 

I have taken my instances from unpleasant ex- 
periences, experiences arousing unpleasant emotions 
in the experiencers and some degree of sympathetic 
distress in others. But for pleasurable experiences 
these limitations of instinctive emotions are still more 
noticeable. Distress perceived in others is more mov- 
ing than perceived joy. Ifit is easier to be sad at one’s 
own than at others’ misfortunes, it is still easier than 
to be glad at others’ good luck. The shepherd who 
loses his sheep no doubt grieves more at his loss than 
at their desolation, but his joy at finding them is still 
more likely to be congratulation of himself at recover- 
ing a possession than of his sheep at regaining the fold. 

In general, commiseration is more heartfelt than 
congratulation, and distance weakens both propor- 
tionately. Disease and adversity about us excite us 
more than health and happiness (how much more do 
people like discussing their own and their friends’ ail- 
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ments than their good health or vitality) and out- 
bursts of cruelty in distant lands are more exciting 
than campaigns of kindness. It is not without signifi- 
cance that there is no strongly emotional word for the 
opposite of indignation. 

No doubt there is an evolutionary reason for this 
contrast — to be moved to relieve distress contributes 
more to our own and the species’ survival than to be 
moved to add to joy. The happy need no special 
assistance. 

In his response to distant stimuli and in his sym- 
pathy with pleasure, man seems intermediate between 
the ape moved only by what affects him nearly and 
the angel that rejoiceth at every sinner that repenteth, 
whether he was previously a friend of his or not. 

But man’s relative unconcern for what is physically 
or psychically distant is gravely checking his progress 
today. Even in primitive human society, compara- 
tively recent in evolutionary reckoning, it is near 
relationships that count most — those of the family, 
the village community, the local clan. But in modern 
civilization the social group has been rapidly extend- 
ing its borders, and has recently — almost overnight 
— become actually world-wide. In ancient times the 
welfare of the local community seemed little in- 
fluenced by the people beyond the mountains. Even 
the Greeks scouted outsiders as ‘barbarians,’ people 
with whom they need not traffic, except to keep them 
off. But today the world is one society. And for our 
long-range living, we have our short-range emotions. 
Our ancient emotional equipment is out of date. 
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Thus our instinctive emotions act as a drag on our 
intelligence, estranging the distant in space and the 
distant in time. The interdependence of man remains 
an actual fact but an emotional fiction. Emotion 
consequently schools intelligence into duplicity. 
When, for instance, intelligence would assert the 
equal pain of distress everywhere, and therefore its 
equal appeal to sympathy, “This will not affect me, 
my home or children,’ emotion teaches it to retort, 
‘and what does not concern me is not my business.’ 

To the question whether and in what sense a change 
of heart is possible and predictable, what future 
awaits our instinctive emotions, an answer is at- 
tempted in the chapters that follow. 


Chapter Twenty 


THE STABILITY OF HUMAN NATURE 


OF cLAIMs resting upon the essential stability of 
instinctive emotions, we may notice two modern 
instances; firstly, the psychological argument for the 
necessity of war, and, secondly, the popular plea for 
individual freedom. We shall pay more immediate 
attention to the former. 

War, like poverty, say its apologists, will be always 
with us. It is the natural outcome of anger, fear, and 
desire for mastery, and these emotions are so deeply 
rooted in the race —so much more deeply rooted 
than human reason is — that reason cannot compete 
against them. ‘Nature should have her way,’ say 
those who defend war; ‘war is a human necessity.’ 
‘Nature will have her way,’ say those who deplore it; 
‘war 1s a necessary evil.’ Both parties agree that 
a change of heart in the matter is a vain aspiration: 
our nature is a heritage we cannot alter and our emo- 
tional nature is part of that heritage. 

Similar is the common modern argument for 
individual freedom. The trouble with modern civiliz- 
ation, we are told, is its repression of natural urges. 
It is no good repressing them, anyway, for they are 
too strong to crush. The policy of repression is, 
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therefore, unreasonable. Further, to repress the ir- 
repressible is not merely futile, it is wrong. To defy 
the laws of one’s own being is stultifying oneself or 
maligning one’s creator. 

Moreover, he who thwarts his natural urges feels 
neither free nor happy — happiness is the satisfaction 
of impulses and to satisfy them freely is individual 
freedom. 

Both arguments rest upon the antiquity of our 
emotions, and the strength and stability of that 
foundation, too firm and set to admit of emotional 
progress. 

But, on examination, it will appear that this 
psychology of despair is false psychology; for it over- 
simplifies the facts. about the natural urges and it 
ignores the distinctive humanity of human nature. 

It oversimplifies because it falsely lumps together 
the various instinctive emotions as persistent urges, 
instead of distinguishing the constitutional urges from 
the occasional impulses — a very important distinc- 
tion. 

And it ignores, as does the argument for individual 
freedom, the evolution (amounting to a revolution) 
of human out of animal affections through the advent 
of human intelligence, which introduces new emo- 
tions in the course of its own exercise, and new emo- 
tional satisfactions; and enables man to change the 
object of his instinctive emotions and, what is more 
significant, by those transferences to express these 
emotions themselves more adequately, to get more 
emotional satisfaction from the new, than from the 
old instinctive, values. 
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This second error about human nature, with its 
false psychology of war and of freedom, will be ex- 
posed in later chapters. Our immediate concern is 
with the error of oversimplification in the argument 
about war. 

It forgets that not all instinctive emotions have the 
same persistency of impulse. There are certain con- 
stitutional urges common to the human species, urges 
inherent in the nature of man, which claim satisfac- 
tion apart from an external stimulus. It is they, or 
their physiological conditions, that are the stimulus, 
and the external thing they require is not a stimulus 
but an object, or a means for their satisfaction. Such 
are the three great appetites, hunger, thirst, and sex, 
the stimulus (that which sets the impulse going) in 
each case being a physiological condition, and the 
object demanded, food, drink, or mate: the means to 
emotional satisfaction. But the constitutional urges 
are not confined to these appetites, certainly not in 
man. He has also a general urge to what we may call 
self-expansion, and, as a special manifestation of that 
urge, to social recognition or eminence. Perhaps we 
can claim them both as different directions of a gen- 
eral urge to exercise power — to control nature, to 
affect or influence one’s fellows, to make others one’s 
own. ‘This same exercise of power covers intellectual 
and esthetic satisfactions, the power to discover or 
create. T’o make oneself felt in one’s world is a con- 
stitutional human craving. 

The apology for war as a permanent need of man 
claims that we must satisfy one or all of three in- 
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stinctive emotions — anger, with its impulse to attack; 
fear, with the impulse to ward off a threat; and this 
general craving for mastery. But so far as anger and 
fear are the sources of war, the claim lapses. For 
anger and fear are not, like hunger, sex, or self- 
expansion, persistent human cravings at all, but 
occasional impulses dependent upon the incidence of 
a stimulus that is not a part of our human constitution 
itself. ‘To seek food and drink and mate, to make our- 
selves felt, are natural human cravings, but there is no 
such natural craving to make enemies or to seek things 
to run away from. 

Nor can we fall back on any desire for pleasure as an 
argument. For anger or fear are not pleasurable 
experiences.’ Mostly we do not like being angry or 
afraid, and what pleases us is the release from the 
objects of anger or dread, the withdrawal, not the 
presence, of their occasions. But the appetites are 
cravings that bring pleasure to us; and their satis- 
faction — the possession of their objects — is (often 
highly) enjoyable. We would like to repeat their oc- 
casions; but we do not want to renew occasions of 
anger or fear. We wouldrather not beangry or afraid. 

So far, then, as anger or fear are the psychological 
bases of wars, the argument from the stability of 
human nature is negative — there is no natural need 
to be angry or to be afraid, no natural want to create 
enemies or ogres, and no natural pleasure in encoun- 
tering them. War is socially sanctioned murder and 
being murdered, but it has yet to be proved that 
murdering and being murdered are necessary to our 
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nature or our happiness, and that to survive and help 
survive are not usually * happier. 

It remains to consider the general craving to 
exercise power. War, it may be claimed, satisfies this 
craving. It does. We call this desire on a national 
scale imperialism. But the argument forgets that this 
craving for power is general. The appetites are crav- 
ings for special objects — food, drink, mate; and to 
these they are tied. But the craving to exercise power 
may be satisfied variously; and it is not necessary to set 
up or to knock down enemies in order to satisfy it. 
We may satisfy this craving for mastery and enjoy the 
effects of power in numberless ways. Political leader- 
ship, social leadership, literary creation; the pursuit of 
art, science, hobbies; domestic life, companionship, 
the ordinary course of our ordinary lives and vocations 
.— so far as we can and do choose adaptably — pro- 
vide incessant occasions for just this self-expansion, 
in forms more humanly serviceable than organized 
slaughter. 

Psychology, then, discovers in human nature no 
necessity for war — war appears as gratuitously ex- 
ercising disagreeable emotions, and gratuitously 
restricting a general craving to a particularly perni- 
cious form of exercise.” 

Moreover, that amongst the instinctive emotions it 
is the unpleasant emotions that do not belong to the 
constitutional cravings, and the pleasant emotions 
that do, is a friendly disposition of Providence, or 


* There are exceptions, no doubt; but people who wish to commit 
suicide have no need to start a war for the purpose. 
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a fortunate event in the universal order of things, 
which you will. A cruel arrangement it would be that 
made us crave to be miserable — to seek things to 
annoy or destroy us; or made us miserable in satisfy- 
ing our cravings — desiring, say, to eat, drink, or 
mate and yet finding these performances painful or 
disagreeable. The psychological topsy-turveydom of 
the war apologist turns out to be a nightmare, which 
he need not go on trying to make true. 

So even within the realm of the instinctive there is 

no need for this psychology of despair. The future of 
emotion need not involve continuing to pervert the 
disagreeable emotions, and our general cravings, to 
pernicious ends. Nor need we indulge our disagree- 
able emotions gratuitously. We can (as indeed we do) 
try to reduce occasions of unpleasantness, and devise 
ways of satisfying our appetites which engage the 
pleasant emotions rather than the unpleasant ones. 
» But the prospects of emotion are not confined to 
checking abuse of impulse nor to lessening occasions 
for the disagreeable, and multiplying occasions for 
the agreeable, instinctive emotions. The development 
of distinctively human capacities has also to be con- 
sidered. The second fallacy in the ‘antiquity of 
emotion’ argument lies in ignoring these distinctive 
factors. It will help us envisage the future if we 
now examine some social and economic prerequisites 
for making their cultivation general, and then the 
part that they must play if a favorable future is to be 
assured. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


SAFEGUARDING OUR EMOTIONAL FUTURE 


WE NEED not let the phrase ‘the antiquity of the 
emotions’ mislead us. It does not follow because 
the instinctive emotions are an ancient heritage that 
we experience or are capable of experiencing no 
new emotions; nor that these new emotions them- 
selves provide no motive. And if a further exposure 
of the defeatist psychology be needed, it will be found 
in the rival lure of new emotions. 

- How out of the ancient emotions emerge the new 
we have already recounted. The emotions of creation 
and discovery, of scientific and artistic achievement, 
add fresh emotional experiences to the repertoire of 
man — experiences not duplicated in instinct, and 
often attractive and emotive because of what is new 
in them. While in the sphere of practical conduct, 
not only is the emotion of ‘ought’ a relatively recent 
racial acquirement (and for that reason perhaps 
very variable in its strength and range as between 
individuals), but the emotions which accompany its 
regard and disregard are not instinctive either, but 
new emotions emerging out of the old, transfigura- 
tions of them. 

It would appear that the future of emotion, the 
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achievement by mankind of new and more precious 
experiences, depends upon more amongst us living 
more intellectually on the one hand and more in- 
telligently on the other. By living intellectually I 
mean living thinkingly, exercising thought and en- 
joying the results of thought, in whatever vocation 
we happen to exercise it. By living intelligently I 
mean conforming our conduct to the dictates of the 
‘ought,’ emergent through intelligence, and aligning 
our welfare through intelligence with that of the 
rest of mankind. The emotions of intelligent living 
embrace and transcend the old emotions of in- 
stinct. 

This future is not an assured future, for it is trans- 
mitted, not as a natural, but as a social heritage: 
a culture to pass to posterity pregnant with further 
progress. 

What is to be cultivated is an improved emotional 
life for mankind, a more general attainment and en- 
joyment of more precious emotional experiences, and 
the establishment of conditions which favor or as- 
sure this enjoyment. To try to secure these conditions 
will be —if it will be —a public objective and a 
social rule; and the better conditions will be such as 
to pave the way to still further progress; the race 
not only aspiring, but contriving, to live intellectually 
and to live intelligently, and continuously more so. 

Three conditions for realizing this future suggest 
themselves. The material means must be made 
generally available; the individual ability to use them 
must be generally cultivated, and so, thirdly, must 
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the will. Living intellectually, for example, is im- 
practicable for those who can barely live; no one 
can live abundantly who strains his uttermost to 
live at all. Leisure of two kinds is needed for abundant 
living — leisure time, and a leisure mind to make use 
of it. A mind engrossed in making both ends meet 
is not at leisure, though its possessor be one of the 
unemployed. Until all have enough to live on as a © 
matter of course, the foundation is lacking for in- 
tellectual living and therefore for the enjoyments of 
exercising one’s powers. 

The modern economic problem is not, as it is usu- 
ally conceived, the problem of preventing unemploy- 
ment but of providing it. What has to be prevented 
is not unemployment but unenjoyment — the unen- 
joyment of unemployed time. Leisure enough for all 
—and the wherewithal to enjoy it —1is the first 
condition of widespread intellectual living. 

But there must also be individual ability as well as 
material means. What leisure and money facilitate 
is choice of ways of living; and living sensually 
may be the easier choice. The educational must ac- 
company the economic reform. The ability to live 
intellectually must be generally cultivated. Nor yet 
is this enough. I may be able to think fruitfully, but 
be reluctant to do so; not always the most brilliant 
minds travel farthest. To trained intelligence must 
be added the formed will. 

Leisure time, leisure mind, trained intelligence, 
and firm will —the future of emotion through in- 
tellectual living within the limits of our present 
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human nature depends on these becoming general.* 

Again, to assure the future of emotion through 
right conduct, through living intelligently as we have 
defined it, the program is precisely the same. Its 
observance would weaken or remove important 
motives to unsocial conduct — resentment at social 
injustice, temptations to crime through poverty. To 
live agreeably with one’s fellows would be so much the 
easier; and living serviceably to them so much more 
likely with thoughts less restricted to the home, with 
intelligence more comprehensive, and with will in 
accordance. For thinking reveals one’s ‘oughts’ and 
practice confirms them. There would then ensue the 
more precious emotional experiences of intelligent 
living. 

And, believe it or not, this practical program is 
perfectly practicable. It is no fanciful Utopia. Not 
the money is lacking, nor the intelligence, only the 
will. Some eighty generations ago the Greeks set 
us an illuminative example. The leisure time and the 
leisure mind were available — made possible by a 
service of slaves for useful work. Intellectual living 
resulted. But the slaves were human slaves —a 
sacrifice of the intelligent to secure the intellectual 
life. ‘Today we are situated more fortunately. The 
slaves that serve us are not human beings, but ma- 
chines, machines producing a hundredfold. Science 
devoted to the material welfare of man is rapidly mak- 


* Incidentally we may note that the execution of the program would 
ruin correspondingly the prospects of war; no one would want war. 
Everyone would deride it. 
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ing it possible, if indeed it is not possible already, to 
produce all that is necessary for the comfort and sus- 
tenance of the race with so little labor as to leave suf- 
ficiency of leisure for all of us —if only the labor 
and the leisure were suitably distributed. And 
limitation of families and use of labor-saving de- 
vices are securing the same economy for the home. 
Thus, the Machine Age presents a unique op- 
portunity. If our account of the psychology of emo- 
tion is correct, it explains both why the opportunity 
is being missed and why it need not be. Leisure for 
all can be secured by a sane distribution of money 
and labor and the multiplication of those labor- 
saving devices we call machines. The manufacturer, 
the company director, the capitalist, the ordinary 
person, by living more instinctively than intelligently 
primarily intends not to magnify society but each in 
his own way himself. In introducing labor-saving 
machinery, the natural temptation of the employer 
is to reduce the number of his laborers, not to reduce 
their labor, or raise their pay — preferring his own 
wealth to their welfare. Instead of the same number 
enjoying shorter hours or higher wages, we have, 
say, half the number without the money but with the 
leisure, the other half with money enough, but no 
mind or leisure to enjoy it. We create the problem 
of unemployment, and make it our scapegoat." 
Psychologically there is no problem. The craving 
to make oneself felt has many outlets and many forms 
of satisfaction. ‘The command of the almighty dollar 
is only one of them, and (like national imperialism) 
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not the most satisfying. But we come to know the 
higher emotional values of other forms of influence — 
influence through discovery, creation, and whole- 
hearted human service — by exercising intelligence; 
and we make that knowledge real by exercising will. 

In what sense the practice of this deeper insight is 
the more completely satisfying has been already con- 
sidered in previous chapters. It is not more satisfying 
to those who do not practise it; for what we have not 
experienced we do not miss. But its general and 
united practice will quickly resolve the economic 
paradox of a glut of foodstuffs and luxuries on the 
one hand and a multitude of people starved of them 
on the other; of money used to magnify a few rather 
than to dignify all. 

The future of emotion, then, our social emotional 
salvation, the more general experience of more really 
enjoyable enjoyments, in a word, the spread of hap- 
piness, consists in living intellectually and _ intel- 
ligently, thus setting up a virtuous circle. For to 
live intelligently consists in helping others to do like- 
wise. The trouble is, it is easier to live the impulsive 


life. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


EDUCATING AN EMOTION 


WE CAN now examine more precisely what is meant 
by educating an emotion, or practising the art of 
feeling. Regarded in general, it is the art of getting 
full emotional values out of life. It is also the art of 
sublimation; and it is the art of intelligent (including 
intellectual) living. It is, if you will, the art of enjoy- 
ment, though more adequately described as the art of 
joy —Jjoy transcending enjoyment and comprehend- 
ing it. It is also the art of reconciling the two kinds 
of happiness — of merging the less in the more pre- 
cious happiness. And being an art, it never attains 
its ideals: each step always points ahead. The only 
ideal it attains is the ideal of seeking ideals. Lastly, 
it is the art, not of repressing the instinctive emotions, 
but of expressing them more satisfyingly. 

* For concrete illustration let us single out the famil- 
lar instinctive emotion of anger, and, contrasting 
uneducated with educated anger, inquire what is 
involved in the conversion. For what applies to one 
emotion may apply to all. 

*#* Anger, like fear, as contrasted with sympathy and 
love, is an emotion unpleasant to its subject, and, 
more markedly than fear, disagreeable in its con- 
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sequences to its object. Like fear again, as contrasted 
with the appetites and the urge to exercise power, 
it is an occasional impulse, not a constitutional crav- 
ingséWe do not crave objects to be angry with, and 
can be happy, perhaps happier, without them. 

Moreover, at its instinctive level, human anger is a 
socially harmful emotion. Its occasion at this stage 
is the thwarting (primarily* by some other living 
agent) of an instinctive urge or impulse or an affront 
to some natural value, and its impulse is to subject 
or destroy the offender — to terrify him or otherwise 
render him powerless. 

But consider how at this level anger disintegrates 
society. Thwart me and I hit you. The anger be- 
comes mutual: each has offended the other. This 
reciprocal anger figures as the quarrel of childhood, 
ridiculous, often, to the adult, unless his own peace 
is disturbed, when he too may make himself ri- 
diculous. What strikes one is the human waste of 
anger, diverting those involved from other pursuits to 
destruction. Reiterated against another it establishes 
hatred, a persistent desire to destroy; while to keep 
indulging it is to become bad-tempered, estranging 
yet contaminating one’s fellows. And anger revels in 
injustice, lies, and cruelty; inflicting and inviting 
the same. Through anger intelligence contradicts 


*T say primarily. Human beings (and chimpanzees) commit the 
absurdity of trying to terrify inanimate objects, even though they know 
they are inanimate — the child tears apart the unmanageable bootlace, 
the adult swears at a banging door, and the chimpanzee batters the 
resistant lock. Our intelligence enables us to do more stupid things 
than the lower animals can. 
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itself — creating chaos. War is anger wasting hu- 
manity on a grand scale. 

Yet, considering that it is only an occasional 
emotion, contingent on external stimuli, that it 1s 
not a natural craving, that it is an unpleasant emo- 
tion, with so many miserable consequences, it might 
be concluded that the true education of anger con- 
sists in eliminating it by reducing or abolishing its 
occasions. We should all be much happier, less pre- 
judiced, more friendly, if we learned either to lessen 
its occasions or not to feel angry at all. And, asa 
matter of fact, the code of social intercourse, the 
manners of a gentleman, are largely based on just 
that principle. A number of miscellaneous expedients 
of speech, of gesture, of act, for avoiding occasions of 
the unpleasant emotions, specifically anger and fear 
and social shame, constitute polite behavior. A 
gentleman in one usage of the word is a specialist 
in making people feel at ease. Nature’s gentleman 
does it in his own way, the cultivated gentleman ac- 
cording to formula. The courtesies of international 
correspondence have a like moiy/. 

For all that, the education of even our occasional 
instinctive emotions (not to mention our constitu- 
tional cravings) does not consist in attempting to 
abolish them, nor even in contriving to remove their 
occasions. Psychology suggests two reasons for this. 
In the first place the program is impracticable. As we 
saw in the chapter on “The Antiquity of the Emotions,’ 
our instinctive emotions are too firmly rooted in our 
nature to be eradicated. We remain liable to anger 
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throughout life; and from its occasions we are never 
secure. 

But the second reason is the decisive one. In spite 
of all the evil attributable to instinctive anger, anger 
is an invaluable emotion. It is, as has already been 
hinted, a main motive toward progress, toward the 
realization of intelligent living. A single historical 
instance of educated anger will make this clear. 

When Jesus Christ in his maturity came to Jeru- 
salem for the Jewish feast of the Passover, he found 
the ‘Temple — the center of Jewish worship — turned 
into a money-making machine, its courtyard being 
used as a general market and money exchange, from 
which the Church reaped large revenues. In anger 
he turns on the rulers of the Temple. “Take these 
things hence! Make not my Father’s house a house 
of merchandise!’ He drives the cattle through the 
gates and hurls the desks of the money-changers to 
the ground. To some Scribe or Pharisee attempting 
to expostulate, ‘My house,’ he exclaims, ‘shall be 
called a house of prayer! But ye have made it a den 
of thieves.’ It is noticeable that no one resisted him. 
And his act has remained an influence for all time. 

Contrast with this the impotence of a reasoned ex- 
postulation, with no real anger behind it. It was the 
evident anger that carried through the action and 
cowed opposition; where dispassionate argument 
might have been vain. 

It is not the ethics, but the psychology, of the matter 
that we would elucidate. Let us answer these ques- 
tions in the light of our example: 
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(1) What is the psychological difference between 
educated and instinctive anger? 

(2) What is the process of converting an instinctive 
into an educated emotion? What change comes over 
the emotion in the process? 

(3) Which emotional state is the more satisfying or 
the more precious to the individual experiencing it? 
To which, that is, does the future of the emotion 
belong? 

To take these questions in order: 

As regards actual quality or conscious feeling, the 
educated and instinctive anger are centrally the same. 
Both are cases of anger, a feeling suz generis as distinct, 
say, from fear, wonder, or disgust; and the outward 
manifestations — look, gesture, vigorous movement— 
are in both much the same. The immediately active 
emotion in the foreground at the moment is for all 
cases of anger of the same subjective kind. But that 
this does not complete the emotional state of the 
subject, and what the rest of it signifies, we will recog- 
nize presently. ‘There are, however, certain contrasts 
between the instinctive and the educated emotion 
in the kind of situation which arouses it. 

(1) Educated anger is impersonal, in the sense 
that it is not the impairment of a pleasure or satisfac- 
tion of my own that occasions it. A child is angered 
if you take away his sweetmeat; a youth if you insult 
his sweetheart; and a mother if you hurt her child — 
by nature. But social hypocrisy, financial dishonesty, 
sexual profligacy, may arouse no natural anger. We 
may learn on principle to disapprove of these vices, 
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and we may then learn to feel angered at them, if 
we learn this at all. 

(2) The occasion of the educated emotion is an 
affront to a principle, of the instinctive emotion, 
obstruction of a natural impulse. 

(3) Though educated anger is impersonal, yet, 
paradoxically, it is not perfectly educated until the 
impulse has again become personal; until, that is, the 
objective satisfaction has become my satisfaction also. 

The Temple incident is illustrative. Christ’s anger 
was impersonal — what went on in the Temple had 
nothing to do with his welfare. With the child, the 
lover, the mother, it was an affront to an object of 
immediate concern to them that provoked the anger 
— an attack upon a natural satisfaction; and in safe- 
guarding these satisfactions, anger paid. But Christ’s 
anger did not pay him in this sense at all. On the 
contrary, it threatened, and he knew it, his own 
security. His act was the height of imprudence. 

Happily, it was also the height of wisdom. For it 
arose on behalf of a principle of universal value — 
the consecration of religion, and against the universal 
tendency to desecrate it. The history of religion 
throughout the ages and throughout the world is the 
story at once of incalculable harm wrought in the 
name of religion desecrated and of benefit conferred 
by preserving its spirit pure. The battle rages on all 
fronts today. It was the cause of human happiness 
that Christ was safeguarding — a sacred trust. 

And he did it in the most convincing way, not only 
by deed and word, but with the sincerity and mean- 
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ingfulness of vivid anger. It was Christ’s exasperation 
at what did not concern his welfare that was so im- 
pressive; and that is why the emotion of anger is 
indispensable. Real anger is a measure of one’s 
sincerity. His indignation signified —to illustrate 
the third characteristic of an educated emotion — 
that what was impersonal had become personal; 
what was no concern of his had come to concern him 
greatly — his own emotional satisfaction was deeply 
involved. 

Let us also glance at the other side of the picture. 
As educated angers wax, the merely uneducated 
wane. Petty angers move us less as great angers 
move us more. The person who is angry at in- 
humanity — big offenses against human happiness — 
is the less disturbed by trivial thwartings of impulse. 
He has corrected his perspective. 

The psychology of educating anger now becomes 
intelligible. We progress from instinctive to educated 
anger through the exercise of intelligence and the 
practice of will. For perfect education both are 
essential. ‘This capacity of ours to apprehend re- 
lations, and interrelations, to grasp a whole in its 
related parts, to integrate —the exercise of this 
capacity which we call intelligence enabled Christ 
to grasp the far-reaching disastrous implications of 
commercialized religion, of the gratifying of present 
personal satisfactions in the name of mankind’s 
abiding welfare." The history of religion amply 
testifies to the truth of his insight. 

But to think out these implications is to suggest a 
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direction to emotion, not as yet to educate it. Edu- 
cation takes place so far as we follow the direction. 
Intelligence directs, will follows. Then takes place a 
transference of the emotion; we acquire a new interest 
or value. Partly it is like taking up a hobby —I 
voluntarily assume a new objective, pursuing which 
I exercise my powers, and find myself, as I create, 
satisfying that constitutional craving. Habit stabi- 
lizes my interest, and experience verifies my value; 
while deliberate opposition to this interest provokes 
my wrath. 

But the education of anger involves more than is 
involved in the pursuit, however thinkingly and 
voluntarily, of a hobby. Living intellectually is not 
enough. 

Christ purging the Temple, Livingstone in his 
fight against slavery, Lincoln defending the Union, 
_ Pestalozzi championing childhood, were not pursuing 
hobbies, they were passionate advocates of great 
human causes. It is in proportion as intelligence 
reveals the value, as will repeatedly affirms it, that 
there comes to the pursuer an emotional experience 
of its human worth, verifying, vivifying, the evalu- 
ation. ‘he impersonal has become the personal, the 
success and failure of my cause become my own. 
At this stage intellectual disapproval quickens into 
genuine anger — on behalf of humanity. 

But this conversion has also transformed the anger 
itself, the actual felt emotion. Indignation at an in- 
humanity feels a finer feeling than annoyance at 
being bitten by a dog — not only that the object 1s 
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more worthy, but the feeling itself is finer. Here we 
arrive at a significant, a far-reaching, contrast 
between the instinctive and the ideal emotion. We 
have claimed that the instinctive emotions are deeply 
rooted; but now we find that the ideal emotions are 
profound emotions also. One way of putting this is 
to say that the instinctive emotion is deeply rooted in 
the past, but the ideal emotion is deeply rooted in the 
future —in our human future, if there be any. 
Indignation at a big inhumanity — say, being cruel 
to children, deriding the sublime, degrading love — 
is, to those who attain it, rooted in insight, in that 
part of the personality which is most distinctively 
human and least distinctively animal, that in which 
man has most advanced beyond the animal stage. 
And may advance still farther. That we feel — even 
that we demand — this source of our emotion to be a 
profounder, a more genuine, a more complete, a 
more integrated, self is a simple psychological ex- 
perience, though one cannot find a single word 
adequately to describe the feeling. That difficulty 
is to be expected, for it is a self that we are groping 
after, and not one that we already clearly discern. 
An emotion that is rooted in insight is also rooted in 
aspiration, for all intelligence looks toward the future, * 
and the deeper the insight the more perfect the 
aspiration. 

In ideal anger conviction and passion unite: the 
feeling of ‘ought’ and the actual desire harmonize. 


* Intelligence is the complement of memory, which looks back on the 
past. 
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The educated emotion, because more profound, is 
also more comprehensive —the whole man, im- 
pulsive and intelligent, is at one. What we move to 
do and what we are moved to do are the same. 

The educated emotion, then, is a finer feeling than 
the instinctive. It is felt as more perfect, because the 
‘ought’ feeling, instead of excluding, embraces it. It 
is not marred by inner contradiction. And it feels 
more precious, because it asserts that self which we 
prize the more, and increasingly as we foster it — 
the self of insight and will. 

And, in a sense, it is permanent — not that we 
permanently possess it, but that to possess it per- 
manently, to make it us, is our permanent hope. It 
is the abiding hope of our own permanency. But we 
never perfect this education. In few of us, and on few 
occasions, does feeling fully support insight; but on 
the natural level feeling remains lively enough. The 
education of anger is never finished. 

But there are two characteristics of emotion itself 
that make the transition possible. First, that once we 
have set up a goal or adopted a pursuit, the emotions 
of interest (the feeling that goes with the awareness of 
progress), with hope and satisfaction as we keep 
making progress, support our activity. ‘hese natural 
emotions that we witness in the animal attach to our 
pursuit of any end, the emotions of intellectual * 
interest in any enterprise. 

But far more important in transferring the emotion 


* Note this evidence of intelligence in animals; though much more 
nearly restricted to perceptual objectives than in man. 
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is our attitude to the end as an end. And this is 
where insight carries over the emotion. The new 
and bigger ends, the human ideals, are discerned by 
intelligence, by hard thinking out of human inter- 
relations and harmonies. Insight yields new ob- 
jectives, which enlist the natural emotions of pursuit. 
We experience an aspiration. We value, not only the 
progress but the new end. 

But often the aspirations choke beneath the weight 
of chance, unprincipled, desires. With abandoned 
aspirations hell, as we know, is paved. ‘The new value 
may die at birth. But if we settle to the pursuit, not 
only do the emotions of pursuit support us, but if 
and as our insight works, the value becomes more 
valued, the objective a more passionate objective, and 
the pursuit emotions themselves proportionately 
stronger. Will kindles insight into sentiment. Round 
new values centre our angers, our hopes, our fears. 

This leads us to supplement our observations on 
character (Chapter Sixteen). Character was defined 
as an established disposition to adhere to principles 
self-determined, thus controlling impulse; and the 
point was made that character was acquired and sus- 
tained by repeated acts of will. But if our psychology 
of emotional education is correct, the acquired dis- 
position called character is not solely a disposition of 
will. There is also, to our comfort, some emotional 
conformity. In a perfectly educated emotion the 
conformity is complete. But the education of emo- 
tion is never finished. Yet, so far as it progresses, so 
far, that is, as the man comes to feel the value of the 
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principles he has apprehended, the end he wills is an 
end he also desires. He has, so to speak, effected a 
shift of impulse, acquired a second nature. The 
great humanitarians have been passionate advocates 
of causes, not reluctant exerters of will. Their pas- 
sionate faith in big values was the key to their 
success: they made themselves felt by the world be- 
cause they themselves felt strongly about matters of 
world importance. 

We have reached this conclusion by our con- 
sideration of anger. But the education of other 
instinctive emotions is similar. Emotion being that 
which impels us to seek ends, a change of ends means 
a redirection of emotion. Consider the emotion of 
fear. So far, for instance, as we feel more value in 
human salvation than in individual security, we 
cease to fear for ourselves and begin to fear for 
society. And so with sex feeling. As soon as we see in 
the union of the sexes a unique opportunity for serv- 
ing, not just propagating, posterity, for cultivating 
ideals of human service and affection, and so far as 
we come to feel these values as values, so far does sex 
love seek objects other than sensual gratification or 
satisfaction of natural passions. For other, more 
comprehensive, passions have absorbed them. 

So with our natural craving to exercise power. As 
intelligence declares, and subsequent experience 
proves, how much more lasting and far-reaching and 
effective is power exercised in promoting the happi- 
ness of humanity than in promoting one’s own 
material prosperity, and correspondingly how much 
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more complete the consequent emotional satisfac- 
tion, the natural craving for power and its allied 
emotions of pursuit attach themselves to new objec- 
tives. 

The education of emotion is a process of utilizing 
our whole instinctive emotional outfit, for ends 
declared by intelligence more comprehensive than 
the instinctive ends, and of finding their active pur- 
suit more satisfying. 

Once more we may add to our account of char- 
acter. Character, it was claimed, involved control of 
impulse, and ordinarily we interpret this control as 
repression. But if our psychology of the education 
of emotion be accepted, this account of it is in- 
complete. It holds so far as the education is im- 
perfect; so far, that is, as impulse is stronger than 
aspiration. And as that is so with us all in much of 
our wonted behavior, this is the aspect of character 
that constantly impresses us. But the nearer we 
approach the ideal, the more fully we come to 
realize that it 1s not repression of impulse that is 
achieved, but its fuller and more adequate expres- 
sion, and the sublimation or magnification of its 
emotion. This is what is meant when we say the 
impulse is transcended. ‘The perfectly educated 
character ceases to repress impulse so far as the im- 
pulse transformed is on its side. The early control of 
impulse eventuates in its conversion. To serve 
humanity, for instance, begins to awaken a keener 
enthusiasm than to serve oneself—it is actually 
felt as a more compelling desire. This conversion, 
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marked in the great humanitarians, is in degree 
general.” 

The psychological shallowness of the pro-war 
argument is now still more manifest. Even granting 
its assumption of the persistent dominance over 
behavior of instinctive emotional values, we found 
war was not the natural satisfaction of cravings of 
anger and fear. But we now cease to grant the as- 
sumption. In the sense that we all start life with 
similar emotional equipments, and that more or less 
for all of us these natural impulses survive through- 
out our lifetime, human nature is always the same. 
But the argument overrates the rdle of instinct in 
human conduct, and ignores the effect of intelligence 
and will * upon instinctive values. 

It remembers that man is an animal, but forgets 
that he is also man: immeasurably superior to other 
animals in his intelligence and consequently in the 
reach and range of his will. By their exercise he can 
merge the lesser in the bigger values. He can human- 
ize his nature. That he need not leave his nature as 
he finds it, but can effectively re-form it, 1s what dis- 
tinguishes him from the tiger and the ape. So that 
where human nature has remained the same, it has 
certainly no business to remain so. Man can achieve 
new objects for his angers and his fears, and more 
complete satisfactions, than through wealth or war, 
of his craving for mastery. He can so master his own 


* For the precise significance attributed to intelligence and will in 
connection with human behavior The Psychology of Intelligence and Will, 
by the present author (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.), 
may be consulted, especially Chapters V, VII, and XI. 
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nature as to make it the willing servant of his will. 
To seek this ideal is emotional education. 

The three questions on the education of emotion 
have now been answered. An educated feels the 
same as an instinctive emotion more finely, feels the 
same thing more bigly (not necessarily more ex- 
citedly), and the total emotional state is more 
harmonious, more unified; the educating is effected 
through insight informing will, and will confirming 
insight; and the resultant emotional experience feels 
the more precious, the more satisfying, the more 
secure. ‘This is the only genuine sublimation. 


Chapter Twenty- Three 


PREDICTABILITY OF THE FUTURE 


WE may turn for a moment to other views than our 
own of the place of emotion in human behavior, and 
of the possibilities of its future, in order to bring the 
present picture into relief. 

A century ago in the view of fashionable hedonistic 
and utilitarian philosophies — doctrines not yet 
defunct — the only emotions that counted for any- 
thing in human behavior were the desires to secure 
pleasures and escape pains. On this view the salva- 
tion of society — the emotional Utopia — consisted, 
not in varying this monotonous fare (for all pleasures 
were on a par), but in making it general and provid- 
ing more of it. 

A popular psychology of today is still more radical, 
denying emotion any part in human behavior what- 
soever, past, present, or future. Emotion as a con- 
sclous experience is non-existent. “Ihe behaviorist,’ 
as Watson puts it, ‘makes a clean sweep of all the 
rubbish called consciousness.’ * 

Another school of psychology more widely fashion- 
able goes to the opposite extreme. Emotion domi- 
nates behavior in the present, had a lively if not quite 
respectable past, and determines our future. To 
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safeguard that future is the business of the practising 
psychologist, who has developed a special technique 
called psycho-analysis for the purpose. The psycho- 
analytic psychologist specializes in the emotions, and 
in one class of emotion more particularly. 

But he does more than investigate actual emotions 
as present states of consciousness; his more important 
business is with the past. The emotions or emotional 
experiences that have been forgotten form the centre 
of his researches, emotions we are conscious of no 
longer, but which we are told lurk and work in a 
remote ‘unconscious.’ 

The two doctrines remind one of the famous de- 
scription of a metaphysician as a blind man groping in 
a dark chamber for a black cat that is not there. 
To apply this parable to psychology, Watson claims 
that he is the blind man, Freud that he, or most of 
him, is the dark chamber. But while Watson main- 
tains that the cat that is there isn’t, Freud maintains 
that cats that aren’t there are, and his art consists in 
keeping them in order. To Watson, when you feel an 
emotion, that emotion is nothing; and the dark cham- 
ber of the unconscious is a myth. To Freud, the im- 
portant emotions are those you are not feeling, which 
issue from their hiding-place to vex and disfigure 
those you are; but their evil influence often dissolves 
on exposure. Where this does not happen, at any 
rate you can now recognize your enemy, and your 
business is to convert him or make him socially ac- 
ceptable — the process agreeably designated sub- 
limation. 
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Whatever respect is due to the contradictory doc- 
trines of these authorities, our first concern is with the 
conscious emotional experiences of ordinary people; 
for it is these which it is the business of psychology to 
elucidate. From this standpoint both Watson and 
Freud disappoint us. The trouble with Watson is, not 
that he claims to be blind, but that he makes a virtue 
of his defect: blindness, he holds, is the only true 
vision. For the guidance of human behavior as he 
sees it, not only felt emotion, but intelligence, which 
alone gives insight, and will which confirms it, count 
for nothing. Of our ordinary experience of ourselves 
acting because we feel that way, or because we decide 
that way though we don’t feel like it, he has no 
explanation. The trouble with the Freudian is 
not that he discloses the Hades of the unconscious, 
but that he crowds it with unpleasant people, and 
spends too much time with them. And the Heaven 
he promises them is the vulgar heaven of respect- 
ability, if not the vicious heaven of instinct un- 
repressed. His sublimation is insufficiently sublime. 

The reason for this abnormality is from our stand- 
point simple. It is a failure to envisage clearly the 
role of intelligence and will. For a genuine sub- 
limation is not effected by making friends with the 
powers of darkness, nor by getting them accepted by 
society nor even possibly by one another. ‘There is 
still one thing wanting—the enlightenment of 
these powers themselves. On this the Freudians are 
unenlightening; as we may expect from a psychology 
that exaggerates the réle of instinct and belittles that 
of will and intelligence. 
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But to professed determinists this omission is in- 
evitable, for it is part of their profession. Only it 
makes our future profoundly uninteresting. A non- 
entity can have no future — is the logic of Watson’s 
position. Whatever the future it is no concern of ours 
—is the logic of the determinist Freud. But in prac- 
tice the psycho-analyst repudiates his determinism. 
He labors for his patients’ emotional salvation; and 
believes in the efficacy of their united efforts. Yet 
he cannot bring himself to use the word ‘salvation’ 
genuinely. For the only future Freud can envisage is 
life on the instinctive level, but with instinct unre- 
pressed. In other words, he has no future for emotions 
themselves, no hope of progress in emotion.” 

Thus, to Freud the future of emotion is in principle 
a predictable, but an unpromising, future. 

But perhaps there is no need for this despondency. 
For let us think what the future has to offer us. 

So far as the future of emotion for the race as for 
the individual depends upon the exercise of intel- 
ligence and will, it is in principle unpredictable. 
But in practice not entirely. Of an acquaintance we 
can often foretell what he will do in certain cir- 
cumstances, if we know his principles of conduct and 
if he sticks to them. ‘The same holds of social groups. 
And, besides this, the group, like the individual, is 
largely a creature of habit, not only a creator. For 
both reasons history partly repeats itself. Perhaps, 
then, it will repeat also its repeated trend toward 
progress; for after all from the beginnings of life we 
have climbed persistently and far. Is there, then, 
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anything peculiar in the present condition of man- 
kind to make us mistrust our future? If history 
repeats itself in part, is there anything in the parts 
that are not as before that makes us less certain of our 
future? ‘The answer seems to be that there are 
differences between the present and the past that 
make its future peculiarly precarious. For the 
present seems to offer a unique danger as well as a 
unique opportunity. 

The danger is unique in that never before had man 
at his disposal such abundant means for gratifying his 
instinctive nature, and his desire for more enjoyment 
with less effort. We live in an age of increasing crea- 
ture comforts, of multiplying machines and techniques 
for protecting us from heat and cold, from physical 
pain and discomfort, for providing us a variety of 
appetizing foods, and, through methods of birth 
control, of repeating sexual gratification without in- 
convenience, and for evading previous penalties for 
sensual indulgence. We live in an epoch of con- 
veniences that make living increasingly pleasant and 
easy. 

On the other hand, never before have we had so 
many means at our disposal for making things un- 
pleasant to one another, if we have a mind to do so; 
instruments of wholesale destruction and pain. And 
yearly the engines of life and death gain in efficiency 
and number. 

So far as impulse and an instinctive handling of life 
prevail over will and an intelligent handling of life, 
racial suicide now becomes practicable and predict- 
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able. That part of the race which has had the best 
laboratory equipment is now convalescing from its 
first determined suicidal adventure. 

But so far as intelligence and an intelligent attitude 
to life prevail, there is also a unique opportunity. 
That same intelligence which contrives all this 
machinery of convenience and comfort (and of in- 
convenience and discomfort) has never had so 
favorable a chance for asserting and extending its 
sovereignty — if it will to do so. 

In the first place, the very machinery that serves 
material welfare will also in this happier contingency 
promote the bigger human values. Intelligence will 
save its products from unintelligent abuse and itself 
from stultification. Secondly, of the energy it now 
spends upon inventing and constructing machines, 
more will be spent in composing human harmonies; 
less upon devising new pleasures for the individual, 
and more upon universalizing more valuable human 
values and more satisfying satisfactions. 

And the reach of intelligence has expanded im- 
mensely, for material invention that multiplies con- 
veniences also facilitates the spread of ideas, and is 
rapidly making the whole world a single audience. 

The future of emotion will follow suit. In one con- 
tingency the venting of instinctive emotions, and the 
cult of pleasure on a general scale, with social dis- 
solution; in the other event the widespread enjoy- 
ment of the emotions of intellectual and intelligent 
living, and the furtherance of humanity. 

History hitherto has been the story of the rise and 
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fall of smaller communities in the world, but the race 
has survived through successive survival of the fitter, 
though no one of them has lasted. When the world is 
a single social group, will it escape the common lot? 
The answer depends upon the side on which the 
balance of authority falls, upon the side of impulse or 
upon the side of intelligence. So far as man exerts his 
will, one can predict progress, but not the direction of 
that progress; so far as he leaves things to instinct, one 
can predict no progress at all. 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


REMOTER SPECULATIONS 


IN CONSIDERING the future of emotion we have so far 
assumed the stability of the present constitution of 
human nature. But in presaging its remoter future 
we have no right to this limitation. We have no right 
to presume a check in the course of evolution — the 
continuous accretion of greater powers. Rather we 
may presume acceleration, if we are becoming con- 
tinuously better able to take our evolution into our 
own hands. 

Pregnant with future meaning is the last sentence 
that is now being added to the long story of human 
evolution, particularly the last six words of it. ‘And 
then man awoke to the fact that there was such a 
thing as human progress,’ and that he could further 
or hinder the future happiness of his race by deliberate 
alteration of his social heritage.’ To which the words 
are now being added, ‘and of his natural heritage 
also.’ 

The science of eugenics is still at the stage — an 
early stage in all great human movements — of 
overcoming surprise and ridicule. The truth it 
proclaims seems too good to be true. We dare not 
predict it. Yet intelligence is laboring in many a 
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hidden laboratory to make the vision true. And 
already, though the public is still blind to it, we know 
enough to speed our evolution wonderfully, if we will 
to apply that knowledge.* But we refuse to accept or 
to face this truth. Instead, we hold by our prejudices, 
and make that obstinacy its own excuse, like parents 
who complain of their children, but continue to 
indulge them. 

That offspring inherit the characteristics of their 
stock (what else can they inherit?); that the more in- 
telligent stock have on the average the more intel- 
ligent children; that on the whole the more intelligent 
are not only superior in intelligence, but at least not 
inferior to others in temperament and physique; that 
character — the settled disposition to act on insight 
—is not innate but acquired; that the higher in- 
telligence makes possible the more comprehensive 
insights; that therefore a bigger intelligence makes 
possible a greater character, and that the more big 
minds in great characters we have the better, and the 
fewer the worse, for the welfare and furtherance of 
our race — here are a number of simple truths that 
have yet to be generally appreciated, and yet to 
illumine a new public conscience and a new morality. 
Add the consideration that methods of birth control 
facilitate the adoption of the new code; that the 
present crisis in civilization — the unique danger and 
the unique opportunity — and its increasing com- 
plexity make the need of bigger and better minds 
peculiarly imperative (we spent four years quite 
recently in destroying the promise of our race — the 
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very thought of it is unbearable), and there is no 
escaping the practical conclusion. We must muster 
and foster all the wisdom that we can. 

Moreover, once we assume for ourselves the new 
direction — here is our unique opportunity — it 
tends increasingly to assure and accelerate its own 
progress; for the higher the intelligence and the more 
of it available, the better it can devise ways and 
means — by discoveries, inventions, organizations, 
public and private ideals —for bettering both its 
social and its natural heritage. Whether, not only by 
its education, but in its breeding, each generation 
will excel the last depends upon the extent to which 
in our behavior instinctive impulse degrades in- 
telligence or intelligence elevates instinctive impulse. 
We can, in short, if we will. 

On the prospects of emotion through deliberate 
breeding for intelligence there is no need to ex- 
patiate — we have seen that intellectual advance 
makes for emotional progress also. We should there- 
fore expect, as the race improves in native intelligence, 
not only a higher capacity for the more valuable and 
satisfying emotions consequent on a higher average of 
intelligence, but a more intelligent social organiza- 
tion for the more general realization of that capacity: 
less preoccupation with bare living, more general 
demand for, knowledge of, and access to, the more 
precious enjoyments of life. 

But there is another possibility of our emotional 
future, the possibility of deliberately altering our 
instinctive emotions themselves. No doubt a remote 
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speculation; but not inherently impracticable. If 
it be accepted that human dispositions are inherited, 
and that different individuals differ in the degrees 
of their various instinctive impulses — and modern 
psychology on the whole supports these statements — 
and if particular inherited traits do correspond to 
genetic structures, then the day may come when we 
can and will take steps to rearrange the emotional 
equipment of the race. People differ greatly, to take 
a single example, in their natural timidity. Physical 
fear, it may be claimed, served a valuable purpose in 
the earlier stages of the race, and makes for survival 
with lower animals; but on the whole to modern 
civilized man it is less help than handicap. To 
creatures that live in their moments, fear is indis- 
pensable: they avoid momentary danger through the 
impulse of momentary fear prompting action which 
effects escape. But with man the conditions are 
altered. He lives beyond his moments. Through his 
power to think and to remember he views the mo- 
ment in its context, and usually on the whole he finds 
life good. He may therefore be trusted in times of 
danger to take measures to preserve that value — 
the extra impulse of fear becomes superfluous. I like 
living, therefore I shall not fall into that well nor walk 
in front of that automobile. And if he ceases to judge 
life good now or prospectively, and there seems no 
more he can do in the service of others, it is arguable 
that he may do well to end it, and that fear is then an 
unreasonable bar. 

Fear, in fact, seems not only a superfluous but a 
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disabling and a discouraging emotion, an impedi- 
ment to man in projecting and executing his finest 
enterprises. We might fare better and go farther 
without it, or with a far lower general average of 
fear than at present. And so we may some day 
decide to breed out physical fear. 

The program of altering our instincts, whether fear 
or any other, is not immediately practicable. We 
have no agreed list of our instinctive emotions; nor 
scientific means of measuring each in individuals; 
and we do not know their relation to particular 
genetic factors, nor whether they do correspond to 
physiological units at all. We have yet to settle to 
which or what degrees the innate emotions are 
desirable — should we have more or less natural 
sex feeling, for instance, more or less natural anger? 
— and what sports or novelties in innate impulse 
might well be cultivated; what normalities should be 
eradicated, what abnormalities should become nor- 
mal? Indeed, we have scarcely begun to consider 
these matters. 

But when we turn back to that last sentence in that 
last chapter of our history, and consider what lessons 
of control over nature and over life it has already so 
quickly taught us, to deny the probability of extend- 
ing that control to the native constitution of the mind 
itself in the long chapters ahead of us would be sheer 
obstinacy. 

Psychology in mapping our mind suggests so many 
lines for its development. Of what unlimited improve- 
ments are we capable in our sense equipment, even 
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assuming we aim to evolve no new senses. Extend- 
ing, for example, the range of our color vision beyond 
the narrow confines of the spectrum, the range of our 
hearing up and down the physical vibration scale. 
Or take our powers of imaging concrete sense situa- 
tions —for dimness to substitute vividness; for 
vagueness, exactitude of detail; for effort in imaging, 
ease. 

What again would one not give for an effortless 
memory — no more groping after that something one 
cannot recall; for a faithful memory — no more un- 
witting false testimony; for a comprehensive memory 
— any past experience revivable at will. 

But it is intelligence that holds the most indefinite 
promise — that mysterious capacity in us to think 
things in their relations, to grasp or create inter- 
related wholes. Fewer fumbling hypotheses, quicker 
and more correct conclusions; easy comprehension of 
abstract arguments, quick awareness of their suc- 
cessive implications; quicker and ‘truer’ apprehen- 
sions of more of the probable consequences of a pro- 
posed policy; immediate insights into character; 
more beautiful and abundant creatings of the artist, 
more and more illuminating discoveries of the scien- 
tist, more and more useful inventions of the inventor 
and more far-reaching principles of conduct. To see 
the point, to read the meaning, to infer the motive, 
to decide the action, to meet the situation, to plan 
the nearer and the farther future, to learn the new 
skill, acquire the new art, master the new subject — 
all these are expressions primarily of intelligence, the 
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power of relevant relating, acting on the products of 
memory, the power to reproduce experience; the one 
providing the past, the other providing for the future. 
To possible improvements of intelligence there seems 
no limit. 

And when the science of psychology has realized 
the sovereign réle of this capacity in human behavior 
and achievement and has sufficiently impressed and 
persuaded its public, the time will be ripe for de- 
liberately re-forming our natural heritage, and 
assuring for man a finer emotional because a more 
intelligently directed future. 


THE END 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Notes and Comments 


CHAPTER ONE 


1. What are feelings and emotions? Of feelings and emotions 
definition in one sense is impossible: definition in the sense 
of conveying to another what an emotion as an experience 
1s, if he has not experienced it; just as no words can convey 
what is color to one born blind, or hearing to a stick or 
a stone. But in the sense of setting limits to the subject of 
this essay, we can define. In thinking of feelings and emo- 
tions, I am not thinking primarily of sensations, like those of 
touch, which we can localize on the body, as the smart of 
a burned finger, or which refer to some external object, as 
the feel of velvet or the taste of castor oil, but to what seem 
to us to be happenings or states of our inner conscious selves, 
selves that if we localize at all, we localize vaguely — if put 
to it — as residing in our heads or bodies, or as compre- 
hending with our bodies some being more central, more the 
nucleus of us, than they are. It is this being, rather than his 
finger or toe, which experiences (I had almost said is) the 
emotions that we shall consider. 

Yet there is no sharp line dividing these more central or 
psychic feelings from others; for instance, the appetites of 
sex, hunger, thirst, have much in them that is physiologic- 
ally localizable, sensations readily and confidently referable 
to these or those bodily parts or organs; yet accompanied by 
some psychic stirrings of desire or aversion which we cannot 

3k thus readily localize. Anger and fear, again, have sensa- 
tional accompaniments, and some psychologists go so far as 
to claim that all emotion is reducible to bodily sensation — 
the consciousness of some bodily event — if we were only 
skilled enough to observe them introspectively. Sensations 
— immediate effects in consciousness of something happen- 
ing to this or that part of the body and referred thereto — are 


te, 
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all highly trained introspection can find in an emotion — 
‘so we are told. 

For the purpose of this essay we need not dispute this 
claim. If for every conscious event there is a corresponding 
bodily event, there seems no reason in principle for denying 
every shade or blend of emotion a precise physiological 
parallel; or for denying the possibility, could we by practice 
perfect this insight, of assigning to each feeling its physiolog- 
ical accompaniment. 

With possibilities of this sort of analysis we are not now 
concerned, but with our own immediate experience. What 
interests us is the simple psychological fact that we do im- 
mediately experience some affective states as more psychical 
than others, more the states of ourselves, less states of our 
bodies. But though the extremes on the scale appear widely , 
different, it is not possible to say where the physical ends} 
and the psychical begins on a scale that contains all grada 
tions between the two, and in which any given affective 
state may be a blend of both of them. If pushed to a distinc- 
tion, I incline to use the word feelings of states nearer the 
physical and emotions of states nearer the psychical end of 
the scale. I think of hunger, headache, the spinal thrill of 
, fear, as feelings; but despair due to starvation, irritability . 

' due to headache, anxiety, dread, sympathy, fondness and © 
anger, as emotions; while remembering that in any emo- ~ 
tional state, feeling is also present, the physical as well as the 
psychical. Of excitement, exhilaration, tiredness, satiety 

_ after a full meal, it may be difficult to say whether they are 
more feelings or emotions. 

Let the reader now cast his eye down the following list of 
affective states. Which of them would he call feelings and 
which emotions? At what point would he part the scale 
between them? 

(1) The pain of a cut finger; 
(2) headache; 


(3) being very hungry; 
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(4) fatigue after hard exercise; 
(5) the exhilaration of perfect health on a mountain 
climb; , 
(6) i Seralescent lassitude; 
(7) the keen enthusiasm of player or of spectator in (or 
at) a football match; 
(8) nervous tension (‘being all keyed up’) about a com- 
ing examination or event of importance; 
(9) excitement over a piece of good news; 
(10) feeling shy or diffident in company; 
(11) being startled by a sudden loud noise; 
(12) shame at making an unlucky remark in public; 
(13) fear in the dark; 
(14) being amused at a joke; 
(15) surprise on meeting a friend unexpectedly; 
(16) the effect upon one of the Marsezllaise; 
(17) disappointment or depression at failing to get a job; 
(18) pleasant anticipation of a substantial legacy; 
(19) a parent’s fond feeling as she watches her child play; 
(20) worrying over money matters; 
(21) feeling lonely; 
(22) indignation at a social injustice; 
(23) pride in a success of one’s own; 
(24) confidence in a friend; 
(25) wonder at a lovely sunset; 
(26) scientific curiosity — the questioning feeling; 
(27) reverence for a respected superior; 
(28) the disquieting feeling of ‘ought’; 
(29) the satisfaction of serving others; 
(30) the serenity of trust in God. 
That a pained finger and a headache is a physical (and 
a sensational), and reverence, a sense of duty, and serenity 
a psychical experience, is a distinction we can immediately 
recognize; the former appear as feelings, the latter as emo- 
tions. But directly we begin to analyze as we pass down 
the list, it is extremely difficult to estimate which constituent 
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— the localizable or the central — predominates in the 
intermediate cases, or where feelings may be said to end and 
emotions to begin. 

Indeed, when one comes to think of it, the contribution 
of the two elements to the total affective state is in every 
case a question of proportion, not of mutual exclusion. The 
pain of a cut finger also has its accompaniment of distress — 


there is the physical and the psychical — the peace of God | 


RS. 
Re, 


{ which passeth all understanding carries with it a release of — 


\ nervous tension, a calmness even of the body. All affective 


states have both aspects; and it does not follow because we 
can always find bodily accompaniments that these accom- 
paniments completely constitute the state, any more than 
we can be sure that man, in his bodily framework, is capable 
of psychical behavior that has no bodily accompaniments. 
So far as their constituent elements are considered, feelings 
and emotions fade into one another. 

But when we consider the occasions of the affects, a dis- 
tinction on that basis becomes clearer. We can distinguish 
physical from psychical occasions. A pain in my finger has 
a physical occasion — a cut with a knife; so has a stomach- 
ache, and fatigue after exercise. But when I rejoice at good, 
and grieve at bad news, what has occasioned the emotion is 
not just a physical happening, but my interpretation of 
a message — an act of intelligence. ‘The emotion has been, 
as we put it, centrally aroused. 

If affects have both physical and psychical constituents 
they may have either physical or psychic occasions, but in 
some cases both. Anger at an injustice, fear of an antici- 
pated danger, grief at a personal loss, trust in the loyalty of 
a comrade, despair at reiterated failures, remorse for an 
irremediable injury — these are emotions psychically 
aroused; but in hunger, thirst, physical lust, the irritability 
of disease and fatigue, repugnance at food after surfeit, the 
anxieties, nervous tensions, dreads, and even exaltations 
associated with physical diseases, the excitements of drunk- 
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ards and raptures of drug-addicts — these are cases of feel- 
ings or emotions seemingly physically aroused; that is, 
directly prompted by one’s physical condition irrespective 
of any act of intelligence. 

But since the same type of emotion — good news or 
a good drink equally may cheer us, an injury to our liver or 
to our fortunes equally may depress us — is susceptible of 
either occasion, we cannot readily classify affections as 
feelings or emotions according to the occasions which arouse 
them, nor as psychic or physical experiences on that ac- 
count. The experience in itself decides. 

For the purpose of the present study which considers the 
role and influence of affective states in mental life, it will be 
convenient to use feelings and emotions as in popular usage, 
indifferently, except where the argument relies on the 
distinction I have drawn being observed. 

Summarily, then, though we can differentiate feelings and 
emotions as more or less physical and more or less psychical 
in their make-up, and in the occasions which arouse them, 
they are always more or less compact of both, and though 
their occasions may be distinguished, yet the occasion of the 
same class of affection may be physical or psychical. 
Whether a sufficiently skilled introspectionist can ultimately 
resolve all emotions into awarenesses of physical events, is 
for human conduct a matter of no importance; for be the 
states what they may, the conditions that arouse them are 
not exclusively physical, and therefore the art of feeling — 
the government of our emotions — is not to be acquired 
merely by managing the body. 

2. See ‘Psychology,’ by R. S. Woodworth (H. Holt, 
1921), page 118. 


CHAPTER T'wo 


1. Imaging and reviving emotions. It is sometimes claimed 
that one cannot image an emotion. But the assertion ap- 


aaa 
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pears either verbal or erroneous. If we reserve the term 
imagery for mental representation of purely sense experi- 
ence, of course we cannot, by definition, image an emotion. 
If I exclude my imaging myself angry or frightened or 
excited from what I mean by imagery, while including my 
imaging a scene, a melody, a scent, a touch, a taste, or an 
ache, I may admit the verbal distinction while questioning 
its value. 

But the important thing in imaging, the distinctive thing 


' aboutit, is the being conscious of something without actually 


experiencing it — to put the matter paradoxically. To image 
a blue forget-me-not is at once to be conscious of it (to see 
it with the mind’s eye) without its being actually there, and, 
normally, without believing it is there. Of course this 
imaging is itself a kind of experience: what one means by 
‘without actually experiencing it’ is without the object of 
the image, that which it represents, being itself present and 
evoking it. 

This is the essence of imaging, that which distinguishes 
imaging from other mental processes (sensation and think- 
ing, for example), and which makes it practically serviceable 
— providing us the material for thinking in the absence of 
that material. 

In this sense we seem as able to image an emotion as to 
image any sense experience; and imaging an emotion seems 
subject to the same possibilities and limitations as imaging 
a scene or a series of sounds or any blend of sense experiences. 

But since the claim that one can image an emotion is 
sometimes contested, let us institute a comparison with 
a sense experience, choosing a simple visual experience for 
simplicity. 

(1) I suppose no one will deny his power to image a blue 
flower, say a forget-me-not or a cornflower. But — 

(2) If asked to image ‘blue,’ one can image only a par- 
ticular blue — try as one may, one can only see with the 
mind’s eye a blue of some particular shade. One cannot 
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image blue in general. The reason is clear enough. So far 
as an image is a mental representation of an actual experi- 
ence, it is limited by that experience; and we can only see 
blue things, things of this or that shade and brightness of 
blue — we have never seen blue in general. Blue as such is 
a concept, not animage. Wecan, itseems, have an imageless 
thought; we can think of blue in general, though we cannot 
image it. 

(3) But though I can image blue things, and even blue 
apart from any specific things, it is possible also to conceive of 
blue without this imagery. People born blind can yet 
intelligently conceive of, and discuss, colors. I can, that is, 
accept the fact that such and such a thing is blue, and dis- 
cuss that fact, without necessarily imaging the blue at all. 

(4) Again, I can image one blue, while thinking image- 
lessly of another; as when, for example, in recalling a partic- 
ular dress, I find myself imaging it as of one shade of blue, 
and correcting my imagery by my knowledge that the actual 
dress was of a slightly different tint, which, try as I will, 
I cannot image quite faithfully. This correction of an image 
from knowledge is not an uncommon experience with most 
of us. I know, for instance, that the smell of buddleia 
flowers is a cross between heliotrope and cowslip. I can 
image the heliotrope odor, and I can get cowslip quite 
strongly. But, try as I will, I cannot just hit on that buddleia 
smell — it does not come. This does not prevent its being 
the object of my thinking. 

But surely the case of emotional imagery is parallel. 
Take, for simplicity, the common emotion, anger. 

(1) I have no difficulty at all in imaging myself in a 
particular angry situation, e.g., angry at the children’s 
thoughtless slamming of doors, and at the same time angry 
at myself for being angry at so trivial a disturbance. I have 
no difficulty whatever in imaging, that is, in conjuring up, 
the total blended emotion plus the hearing of the doors 
banging, quite apart from any actually remembered in- 
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stance of it. Just as I can image a particular blue flower, so 
I can image a particular angry experience. As I can see 
the flower with my mind’s eye, so I feel the anger with my 
mind’s ‘re-feeling’ capacity (the fact that there is no phrase 
for it does not signify that there is no such power). That this 
is not a personal idiosyncrasy is shown by the ability of a 
writer to describe emotional occasions, e.g., to make one feel 
how it feels to be angry at doors being slammed. The 
sudden but momentary exasperation, the inward checking 
of its expression, the direction of one’s anger toward the 
offender, the counter-emotion of affection and the desire to 
be tolerant — ‘he is only a child, after all’ — the interference 
of the feeling — it is a feeling — that one ought to train him 
to reasonable habits, and the slight annoyance with oneself 
for minding the noise, and so on —a blended totality of 
feeling constitutes the particular image of which I have 
indicated parts. And 

(2) Just as I can image blue apart from any particular 
context, by seeing with my mind’s eye a shade of blue on 
a vague background, so I can image myself angry — the 
feeling angry — apart from any specific occasion. Imagin- 
ally, I can distinguish the feeling from being afraid, for 
example, or feeling lonely, but I cannot, of course, image 
anger in general, nor myself angry in general, because one 
never experiences anger in general; just as I cannot image 
blue in general for the same reason. But just as I can see 
a representative blue in my mind, so I can feel what it feels 
like to be angry apart from any particular context. And 
just as I should never mistake this representative blue for 
a red or green, so I should never mistake this representative 
anger for fear or love. But further — 

(3) Just as I can refer to or think of a color or a smell 
without imaging it, so I can think of an emotion. I may 
know, for instance, that I was angry about something yester- 
day morning without imaging myself angry. But this does 
not mean that I am unable to image the angry feelings, if 
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I try to, just as I may get that buddleia odor if I try. My 
power of imaging emotion, as of sense experience, is not 
infallible. And — 

(4) Just as when I image a scene or a scent, my total 
conscious state at the moment of imaging 1s filled up by other 
objective and subjective presents, so it is when imaging an 
emotion. I may be sitting in a green room discussing an 
excursion with my wife, when the image of blue cornflowers 
comes to me. I may be feeling depressed about the money 
market, and considering if I can afford the children’s 
holiday, when an image of my anger occurs to me — some 
trivial object may have brought the images up. And so 
I may feel one emotion strongly while imaging another; just 
as I may see a blue cushion while imaging a dun cow. I may 
cheerfully image a state of annoyance, or sorrowfully a state 
of happiness. But the fact that I may be in one mood does 
not mean that I cannot image another, any more than that 
if I am looking at a green ceiling I cannot image a yellow 
sunflower. 

In fine, the mind can handle its emotional just as it can 
its sense material in two forms, imaginally or conceptually; 
as an aspect of a concrete experience, or as a point in 
a scheme of relations with other points or ‘thought-entities.’ 
Imagery mediates the transition from experience-wholes to 
thought-wholes, but is itself neither the one nor the other. 


One must not confuse imaging an emotion with the re- 
vival of an emotion through association, when an actual 
emotion recurs with its constituent impulse. To consider 
examples, I am introduced to a stranger, and immediately 
take a dislike to him. I smell sweet briar, and there super- 
venes a pleasurable yet melancholy emotion not easily 
describable. I am trying on shoes in a store. One shoe 
pinches. Somehow a feeling of slight shame and amuse- 
ment comes over me. 

Subsequent analysis explains these cases; the features and 
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tone of the stranger resemble those of a quondam school 
bully; and of others encountered of the same type since. 
Sweet briar is a plant I had often come across in walks on the 
downs near my home city, thinking of which brings back to 
me their peculiar charm, the mystery of childhood memo- 
ries. The tight-boots emotion derives from a homosexual 
boyhood experience, hence the amusement and shame 
attached to this memory. In the first two instances, we have 
a recurrence of the same kind of emotion aroused by the 
original incident; the third was an emotion aroused on sub- 
sequent reflection on the original occasion. In all three 
cases there has been a revival of an emotion previously felt, 
through encountering some associated incident. At the 
moment of revival, I may not be aware of its source at all; 
but I find myself acting on its impulse — moving away 
from the stranger, plucking and smelling a bit of the briar, 
making some irrelevant remark to the store man. No 
imaging of the emotion need be involved. Usually our emo- 
tions proceed without our questioning them: we scarcely 
realize their procession or its history. But we may, as in the 
cases I have mentioned, let the mind play on them or on the 
object which revived them; and relevant imagery retraces 
the past. 

It is out of such associative emotions that our sentiments 
grow. 


2. It is true that some first-class philosophical works have 
been contributed by men in their twenties, and some first- 
class poetical works by poets in old age. But one would 
have to range history to match the former with, say, ten of 
the latter taken at random from the last two centuries, e.g., 
Burns, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Heine, Poe, Goethe, Klop- 
stock, Chatterton, Rupert Brooke. It is also noticeable that 
several philosophers wrote good verse early in life, and 
matured into philosophy later; and, as we should expect, it is 
lyric poetry — the immediate portrayal of passion — that is 
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characteristic of the youthful poet. An aged poet is one who 
has matured and retained the capacity for experiencing the 
emotional aspect of life and communicating it in illuminat- 


ing imagery. 


3. ‘Limited through immaturity,’ because, till the com- 
pletion of adolescence, intelligence is not yet full-grown, so 
that the young child cannot carry abstract thinking far. 
By ‘short through inexperience’ I mean that he has not yet 
a sufficient store of varied experience to enable him to 
think comprehensively. 


4. The following from the childhood experiences of a poet 
instances the child’s abandonment to imagery. The writer 
describes a bedtime experience: “The delicious panorama in 
the dark which slowly unrolled before me while I was 
falling asleep. Faces, flowers, lovely fern-like leaves, trees 
and fruit and slowly moving animals (I think all in minia- 
ture, and certainly all in dim colors on a velvet background) 
went slowly floating down before me from ceiling to floor, 
just beyond the foot of the bed. And I was so conscious of 
enjoying this time of delight that I not only looked forward 
to it (John being asleep long ago) but made great effort to 
prolong it; for I used to believe that if I only tried hard 
enough the lovely panorama would roll back from floor to 
ceiling and give me all those passing fancies. The very effort 
I suppose sent me to sleep. But certainly such delightful 
visions were partly under control and they lasted with me 
until I was fifteen or sixteen.’ (“The Small Years,’ by Frank 
Kendon, page 47.)* 

No doubt many of my readers can recall similar pageants 
from their earlier years, and how one was wont to yield to 
the mood which evolved them. But the ordinary adult is 
more likely to be thinking of household or business projects 
or worries as he falls asleep. 

* Cited by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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5. This contravenes a common mechanistic doctrine 
that, so far as what comes to mind derives from what has 
been there before, frequency, recency or primacy decide 
what shall recur: that anything I am thinking of now tends 
to call up what most often, most recently or first in a series 
of happenings, occurred previously with it. Rather is it the 
emotionally congruent that claims priority. ‘The reader may 
judge for himself by interrogating his own experiences. 


6. Much in this conflict between the physical and the 
spiritual is just making trouble; the result of the puritanical 
tradition that bodily union is something bestial or impure, 
and that therefore the anticipation of it with someone one 
loves is to be avoided. To think of physical union with 
someone one loves is of course both natural and normal; it 
is where the object of desire is not loved and the physical 
sensations are not transformed by love that the conflict is 
appropriate — a sign of loyalty to a higher ideal than lust. 


7. Wonder as curiosity (‘I wonder whether that is a stone 
or an egg’) is more strictly the intellectual, and wonder as 
enjoyment of mystery (“Her beauty moves me to wonder’) 
the esthetic emotion. The latter is the more distinctively 
human achievement: it is curiosity transcended. For it 
includes a desire to penetrate the unknown, while adding 
a belief in the value of that which is sought and in its supe- 
riority as knowledge to our present experience. This wonder 
is often very strong in youth, and with cultivation may 
deepen as we age. But if the world is too much with us it 
decays. 


8. Explorers’ tales abundantly illustrate the effect of 
appetite upon imagery. An Antarctic explorer writes: “The 
effect of this hunger upon the working mind is to concen- 
trate the thoughts upon every variety of savory food that the 
individual has known. Its effect on sleep is to lead to a suc- 
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cession of food dreams which carry the dreamer from one 
paradise of the gourmand to another, until he awakens to 
find the craving for food nearly unbearable. The normally 
constituted party talk food, think food and dream food.’ 
(‘The Psychology of Exploration,’ by R. E. Priestley, 
Psyche, January, 1921.)* ‘There is a very good instance of 
this effect in ‘Snow Man,’ by Malcolm Waldron (Boston: 
- Houghton Mifflin Company), pages 249-52. 

But anyone who has convalesced after a long illness on 
spare diet, or has approached starvation, can recall the 
effect of appetite upon imagery. The same applies to any 
constitutional craving, or strong occasional desire. 


g. See ‘The Nature of Intelligence,’ by L. L. Thurstone, 
pages 32 on, and 157.* Intelligence is described as ‘in- 
completeness of expected behavior,’ and mind as ‘un- 
finished conduct.’ 


10. This is why frequency does not determine conscious 
association: some affect must be added. The mail-box at 
_ the street corner is more likely to call up the dead skunk 
I saw there three weeks ago than the sidewalk which I see 
there every time I pass it, nor do I think of my stomach, 
which is always with me, until I have stomach-ache. 


11. On this view of thinking, see “The Nature of Intelli- 
gence and the Principles of Cognition,’ by C. E. Spearman 
(The Macmillan Company), or the writer’s ‘Psychology of 
Intelligence and Will’ (Kegan Paul), chapter V. 


12. “Scientific men as a class have feeble power of visual 
‘representation,’ writes Francis Galton. From answers to 
a questionnaire he reported: ‘The great majority of men 
of science to whom I first applied protested that mental 


- *Cited by permission of the publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Company. 
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imagery was unknown to them, and they looked on me as 
fanciful and fantastic in supposing that the words mental 
imagery really expressed what I believed everybody sup- 
posed them to mean.... On the other hand, when I spoke to 
persons whom I met in general society, I found an entirely 
different disposition to prevail. Many men, and a yet larger 
number of women, and many boys and girls, declared that 
they habitually saw mental imagery, and that it was per- 
fectly distinct to them and full of color.... They described 
their imagery in minute detail.’ 

Since Galton’s time experimental research has demon- 
strated the abundance and vividness of imagery in children. 

As regards the reason for this weakness in men of science 
Galton writes: “My own conclusion is that an over-ready 
perception of sharp mental pictures is antagonistic to the 
acquirement of habits of highly generalized and abstract 
thought, especially when the steps of reasoning were carried 
on by words as symbols, and that if the faculty of seeing the 
pictures was ever possessed by men who think hard, it is very 
apt to be lost by disuse. ‘The highest minds are probably 
those in which it is not lost, but subordinated, and is ready 
for use on suitable occasions.’ (From ‘Inquiries into Human 
Faculty,’ Everyman’s Library edition, pages 59 on.) 

The causal sequence, no doubt, runs both ways — on the 
one hand dwelling on images of the concrete diverts atten- 
tion from universal relations to particular detail, and so 
impairs thinking; on the other, the thinker, being more in- 
terested in relations and abstractions, is the less attentive 
to his images, which weaken from disuse. 

We may not, of course, argue that to be a good thinker it 
is an advantage to be naturally weak in imagery, though it 
may happen that a highly intelligent mind which is weak in 
imagery is the more likely to take to science or philosophy, 
and one strong in imagery to poetry or art. But it is in 
keeping with the account in the text of the relation of emo- 
tion to imagery to suppose that imagery is closely dependent 
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on emotion, and that differences in imagery propensities 
and capacities derive from differences in emotional endow- 
ment and development; that, at the human level at any 
rate, high emotionality and keen imagery go together, and 
particular emotional dispositions develop characteristic 
image habits. Images would appear to be the children of 
emotions and the servants of intelligence. 

It is of course intelligence that makes possible the creative 
imagination (whether scientific or artistic), intelligence 
using images or percepts to discover new relations or to 
integrate new wholes. ; 


13. The difference is of course one of degree. No normal 
human limits his mental activity to the immediately present. 
To live ‘sub specie eternitatis is the ideal of education and 
the most practically efficacious kind of living. Military 
and economic calamities, for example, come of taking the 
nearer view of things —living narrowly, impulsively, 
locally. So do ruined careers, wretched marriages and 
spoiled homes. 


14. H. C, Warren in an article on ‘Some Unusual Visual 
After-Effects,’ Psychological Review for 1921, vol. 28, pp. 
455-50, writes: 


As a child I had the capacity of arousing distinct and vivid 
visual impressions. In our household, family prayers were held 
daily. Time after time, with eyes closed, I observed the play 
of colors before me. The impressions often took the form of 
colored patterns, somewhat like kindergarten designs. ‘These 
patterns were continually moving or changing their colors and 
form. The effects were somewhat like those seen in a kaleido- 
scope, except that the patterns were much more regular. They 
arose and changed of their own accord, and were not subject 
to voluntary control. 


This refers to ages eight to twelve. Later he practised seeing 
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stories in the dark, with distinct and detailed human figures 
and other objects. 
After age eighteen he abandoned this practice. 


For many years my visualizing capacity was little used, and 
seems to have degenerated, although I worked considerably 
with visual after-sensations. 


Writing at about fifty years of age, he adds: 


Within the last two years I have endeavored to renew the 
practice of visualizing with closed eyes. At first the results were 
meager; I saw only retinal light and fleeting after-sensations. 
Gradually the visualizing power has returned, and I am able to 
pick the scenes voluntarily, though not so vividly as in adoles- 
cence.* 


CHAPTER THREE 


1. An interesting class of case in which the image awakens 
keener emotion than the actual experience is that in which 
some craving has been starved for a long period and the 
need intensifies into an obsession. This of course is not con- 
fined to sexual cravings. V. Stefansson, for example, in 
‘Hunters of the Great North,’ relates how he kept hankering 
after salt when obliged to do without it for months. Finally 
he obtained some. 


I was overjoyed and sprinkled salt liberally on my fish the 
next meal. I was a bit disappointed to find the fish not as much 
improved by the salt as I had expected.... When the next meal 
came, I was interested in something that was going on and 
absent-mindedly ate the whole meal without recalling till the 
end that I put no salt on my fish. This made me feel that my 
hankering for salt had been in a sense imaginary. I had really 
been without it long enough to break myself of the habit, but 
had been longing for it because I imagined I needed it. From 


* Cited by permission of Professor Warren. 
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that time on I never opened the salt can. [Op. cit., pages 
122. o1.]* 


The image here awakens an emotion (1) where the actual 
experience has ceased to do so; and (2) out of all proportion 
to that awakened by the actual experience at any time. For 
though eating salt is a habit it is not specially pleasurable. 

This class of imaginal emotion is common enough; and 
accounts for much needless distress and needless disappoint- 
ment. But it is not a simple case of singling out an emotional 
element in a concrete situation and dwelling on that. For, 
as we have seen, the keen emotion had not been part of the 
concrete experience. We may seek the explanation in 
a particular characteristic of an instinctive process that 
complicates intelligent behavior. This is the tendency fre- 
quently manifest in animal and insect instinct to reiterate 
the performance, when frustrated of its end, with renewed 
and even increased energy. There is ‘persistency with 
renewed effort.’ The ammophila wasp, for example, whose 
instinct it is to drag her prey to the top of her nest in the 
ground, and, leaving it there, to descend alone before 
returning to fetch it, has been seen when the prey is removed 
to repeat these two steps forty times. The ape, unable to get 
at its banana or regain its companions, renews its attempts 
more frantically. In the higher animals below man, depri- 
vation or frustration increases emotional intensity and the 
apparent desire for the objective. This accession of emotion 
and energy has obvious survival value. 

In man this emotional enhancement affects his thinking. 
Deprive him of an object of desire, and his intensified emo- 
tion and desire enhance his valuation of the object; and 
therefore his anticipated pleasure in securing it. This 
applies to all cravings, whether natural or acquired (whether 
for sex, say, or for salt), and accounts for the coyness of 
marriageable maidens (this coyness lapses in a licentious 


* Cited with permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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age — there is no need for it. It is woman’s tribute to the 
modesty of man). 

But if the subject keeps harping on his craving, the process 
tends to be cumulative; as with each frustration of an end 
desired, the end seems still more desirable and the effort to 
secure it becomes still more frantic. This may establish an 
obsession. Instinct has overwhelmed intelligence. 


2. And to know what emotion ancther is feeling enables 
though it need not impel one to treat him accordingly. 
The transition from understanding to sympathy is discussed 
in the next chapter. 


g. The reader, the spectator, the public audience, get 
less of the experience they witness than the actual partici- 
pator in it, but they pay less for it. They get the thrill 
without the irk or the work, but they miss the felt reality and 
the self-achievement. 


4. The development and significance of sentiments in 
behavior are discussed in Chapter Fifteen below. 


CHAPTER FouR 


1. For this disabling influence of willing prejudice, see 
also Chapters Five and Six. 


2. This is not to be taken too literally or unreservedly. We 
comprehend cats in that on the whole we have the same 
primitive instinctive emotions as they have, e.g., anger, fear, 
sex feeling, and, so far as they feel it, the protective feeling 
for their young. But our emotions are much more compli- 
cated than theirs, and have new elements unfamiliar to 
them, so that they do not comprehend us. 

On the other hand there is evidence that the lowlier 
creatures have instinctive impulses, and possibly con- 
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comitant emotions, outside the human range, e.g., the 
bird’s migrating urge; so that even the instinctive emotional 
equipment of a cat may depart from ours here or there. 


3. Culture is here used in its common meaning of refined 
and enlightened conduct; not as above in the anthropolog- 
ical sense of the specific observances, customs and beliefs of 
a social group, as distinct from and superimposed upon their 
instinctive behavior 


4. Compare “The Argonauts of the Western Pacific,’ by 
B. Malinowski,* page 465: 


Indeed the undermining of old established authority, of 
tribal morals and customs tends on the one hand completely to 
demoralize the natives and to make them unamenable to any 
law or rule, while on the other hand, by destroying the whole 
fabric of tribal life, it deprives them of many of their most cher- 
ished diversions, ways of enjoying life, and social pleasures. 
Now once you make life unattractive to a man, whether savage 
or civilized, you cut the tap root of his vitality. The rapid 
dying out of native races is, I am deeply convinced, due more 
to wanton interference with their pleasures and normal occu- 
pations, to the marring of their joy of life as they conceive it, 
than to any other cause. 


5. Interracial misunderstanding. Similar is the effect of 
abandoning a culture by a highly civilized community; 
namely, a relapse towards instinctive impulses. ‘For the 
vast majority,’ says Gilbert Murray, of the demoralizing 
effects of the war upon society, ‘when conventions go the 
things that take their place are Pleasure, Money and Pas- 
sion. By Passion I mean some strong and immediate motive 
as contrasted with one that is high or remote; and it is the 
habit of acting on high or remote motives that builds up 
character.’ (“The Ordeal of this Generation,’ page 208.) T 


* Cited with permission of the publishers, George Rutledge and Son. 
+ Published by Harper and Brothers. Cited by permission of the author. 
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One of the strongest motives and binding forces of in- 
dividual behavior is social expectation, as embodied in the 
community’s mores, and even in a highly educated com- 
munity it is a rare spirit that can defy the mores in order to 
rise above them. In a primitive community to abolish the 
mores is to destroy morals also. 

This explains why, as Malinowski contends, ‘the efforts of 
missionaries and others to force western “morals”? on the 
Trobrianders who were perfectly moral before, according 
to their own ideas, and who had been accustomed to certain 
mores for untold generations, has resulted not in substituting 
our morals for theirs, but in a vast amount of homosexual 
vice to which the natives had been practically strangers. 
The moral and social degradation of the Pacific races is due 
largely to the insistence of the white man and his mission- 
aries upon a too sudden change in the moral beliefs and 
codes of the natives.’ (See The Forum for May, 1930, pages 
296 on.) Julian Huxley in ‘Africa View’ similarly illustrates 
the effects of misunderstanding on native life in East Africa. 

Instances of intercommunity misunderstandings due to 
differences in culture, and of the harm that comes of them, 
abound in such books as “The Clash of Cultures and the 
Contact of Races,’ by G. H. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, ‘Jungle 
Gods,’ by Carl von Hoffmann, “Daughter of the Samurai,’ 
by E. I. Sugimoto. Von Hoffmann relates how in northern 
Rhodesia missionaries tried to sublimate the fighting in- 
stincts, and end blood feuds, by introducing boxing, without 
considering the sentiments involved. To the native mind, 
boxing appealed not as a form of sport, but as a new kind of 
combat, and death held no particular terrors. In the trial 
bout the defeated combatant ‘rose, ran out of the circle, and 
hurled a spear at the champion, killing him.’ (Op. cit., 
pages 75-78.) 

The following from ‘Daughter of the Samurai’ illustrates 
the repugnance of an educated Japanese at American ways 
which Westerners take for granted. As a stranger in New 
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York, ‘he saw foreign people, but they either paid no atten- 
tion to him or looked at him as he himself would look at 
a coolie at home. This amused him; for to him the strange- 
looking men who hurried by him, talking in loud voices and 
smoking large, ill-smelling tobacco rolls, or chewing hor- 
rible stuff that they blew out of their mouths onto the street, 
were wholly disgusting. ‘The women were queerly dressed 
creatures who stared and laughed with their mouths open. 
Nothing seemed delicate and refined, only big and strong 
and coarse. Everything repelled his artistic soul.’ (Op. cit., 


page 64.)* 


6. The laissez-faire political economy of the nineteenth 
century sanctioned and encouraged this attitude. Competi- 
tion, with the weakest to the wall, was a law of nature, 
therefore unalterable and outside our control. “The poor ye 
have always with you’ was easily interpreted by Christians 
as a reason for putting up with poverty — in other people. 

The abuse of children in Britain during the early in- 
dustrial revolution is fully described in “The Town La- 
bourer,’ by B. and J. L. Hammond.} From the age of seven 
children worked in mills twelve to fifteen hours daily. “Their 
young lives were spent, at best in monotonous toil, at worst 
in a hell of human cruelty.’ (Op. cit., page 146.) The 
rationalization of these public inhumanities is described in 
Chapter Ten on ‘The Mind of the Rich.’ The same evils are 
reported to characterize industrialization in the Far East 
today. 

And nearer home — lest the Western reader feel com- 
placent — the deliberate practice of brutality by criminal 
officials upon social unfortunates and idealists, and the 
rationalization of this cruelty, are abundantly evidenced 
in such books as Lincoln Steffens’s Autobiography, F. 


*From A Daughter of the Samurai, by E. I. Sugimoto, copyright, by 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company, Inc. Cited by permission of the 
publishers. 

t Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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Allen’s ‘Only Yesterday’; Emma Goldman’s ‘Living My 
Life’; and the recent Report of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. (Vol. 11 on ‘Law- 
lessness in Law Enforcement,’ 1931.) 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1. For the manufacture of the real soldier, consider the 
following from ‘Goodbye to All That,’ by Robert Graves: 


The training principle had recently been revised. Infantry 
Training, 1914, had laid it down politely that the soldier’s ulti- 
mate aim was to put out of action or render inefficient the armed 
forces of the enemy. This statement was now not considered 
direct enough for a war of attrition. Troops were taught in- 
stead to Hate the Germans and Az// as many of them as pos- — 
sible. In bayonet-practice the men were ordered to make hor- 
rible grimaces and utter blood-curdling yells as they charged. 
The bayonet-fighting instructors’ faces were permanently set in 
a ghastly grin. ‘Hurt him now! In at his belly! Tear his guts 
out!’ they would scream as the men charged the dummies, “Now 
that upper swing at his privates with the butt. Ruin his chances 
for life. No more little Fritzes!... Naaooh! Anyone would 
think you loved the bloody swine, patting and stroking him like 
that. Bite him, I say! Stick your teeth in him and worry him! 
Eat his heart out.’ [Op. cit., page 283.] (Courtesy of Jonathan 
Cape and Company, publishers.) 


2. Compare with the position taken in the text the follow- 
ing: 

(a) ‘Great love,’ said Leonardo da Vinci, ‘springs from 
great knowledge of the beloved object, and if you know 
little of it you will be able to love it only a little or not at all.’ 
(‘Leonardo the Florentine,’ by R. A. Taylor, page 484.) 

(b) ‘One must love before one can understand.’ (‘Beyond 
Agnosticism,’ by B. I. Bell, page 63. Courtesy of Harper 
and Brothers, publishers.) | 

The comment on (a) seems to be that it is quite common 
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to love on little knowledge and to cease loving when the 
beloved object is better known. Familiarity has been known 
to breed contempt. Emotional understanding does not 
necessarily beget love: one may discover the person to be of 
a kind one prefers not to have about one. No doubt, how- 
ever, most people have enough good in them to be likable 
if you know them, and have good intentions yourself. This 
applies to foreigners as to one’s own people — if you mean to 
befriend them, your fuller understanding of them increases 
the friendly feeling. 

As regards quotation (5) one should remember that love is 
also known to be blind. It leads the lover to assign kinder or 
better than the actual motives to the beloved object. Love, 
like any strong emotion, may generate prejudice. 

Nor is love the prime condition of understanding another. 
The condition is not that you love but that you study the 
object; and love, though a strong, is not the only, incentive 
to study. The desire to harm, and the desire to make use 
of, the object are others. 

Neither then does understanding necessarily lead to love, 
nor love to understanding. The way to understanding is 
through intelligent study, and a temperament and disposi- 
tion sufficiently akin to that of the person studied for one 
to realize from one’s own experience the other person’s mo- 
tives. 


3. ‘We are assured,’ writes Sir Norman Angell in “The 
Unseen Assassins,’ ‘that international understanding would 
be promoted by knowing other nations better. I doubt it. 
The bitterest quarrels — like the religious conflicts of India 
and Ireland — are between communities that live in the 
same street, live all their lives in close contact and know one 
another very well indeed. It is understanding of the neces- 
sary principles of just and peaceful human relationship that _ 
is needed.’ Yes, but there is needed one thing more — the | 
will to befriend. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


1. J. B. Watson, for example, thinks William James and | 
other psychologists wrong in regarding emotions as mental 
states at all. To the behaviorist, consciousness is ‘rubbish.’ 
(“The Ways of Behaviorism,’ by J. B. Watson, pages 47 


and 75.) 


2. E. L. Thorndike considers that the absence of ir- 
relevant emotional excitement is an aid to improvement in 
learning, but that all emotional excitement is per se irrele- 
vant; ‘that the most successful learners show least excite- 
ment in connection with the exercise of the function which 
they are improving’; and that excitement is irrespective of 
_the direction of activity. (“The Psychology of Learning,’ 
pages 226-27.) ; 

Modern psychological views of the réle of emotion in 
behavior are chaotic. Behaviorists, and some mechanists, 
belittle it. Psycho-pathologists and psycho-analysts magnify 
it; and Thorndikeans abuse it. The present essay is largely 
concerned with an attempt to elucidate its value and limita- 
tions in human behavior generally. 


3. Distraction is not necessarily disagreeable — distrac- 
tion, for example, from an irksome to a pleasurable occupa- 
tion. “Too many distractions’ of this sort is a common 
charge of age against youth. Again, to some workers, holi- 
days are a relief; to others a nuisance. But in its more 
restricted sense of a state of mind in which we are drawn in 
so many directions by conflicting impulses that we cannot 
think steadily in any of them, distraction is disagreeable: we © 
experience the maximum of mental strain with the minimum 
of progress. 


4. When the make-believe is completely successful, we 
call it lunacy. But it should be added that in many, per- 
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haps most, cases of lunacy, the end is not one that should 
not be desired but one that cannot be achieved, however 
desired or however desirable. Loneliness and sexual frustra- 
tion, for example, may lead to lunacy. In these cases we 
must free the term ‘perversion’ from moral stigma. The 
psychological process remains the same. 


5. Indeed, we are tempted to think the harder the worse 
our cause; since skill is needed to save our faces; and we may 
be forced to our cleverest to make the worse appear the 
better; as in defending a discredited doctrine which once 
made our reputation. And public personages often prefer 
persistency (misnamed consistency) to truth; private per- 
sons sometimes confess errors to themselves, more rarely to 
their friends, scarcely ever to their enemies. To be able to 
confess to one’s enemies is the acid test of intellectual 
integrity. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1. ‘An emotion in line with the task before us stabilizes 
thinking.’ 

The reader will note that this implies that our consciously 
undertaken activities may not be determined by emotional 
impulse; for if they were then the task before one and the 
impelling emotion would be in line. And even though other 
than the governing emotion might be present, the action 
would still accord with the total effect of the blend if emo- 
tional impulse were the sole determinant. What, if it is not 
emotional impulse, determines or prescribes the end and its 
pursuit from which emotion diverts? Of psychologists who 
are professedly determinists and yet regard emotion as 
disturbing or distracting the cause of behavior this question 
may fairly be asked: for volition, or the subject determining 
his own conduct in spite of his feelings, they exclude by 
hypothesis. 
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2. The psychological development of such big altruistic 
emotions is discussed in Chapter Twenty-Two, “On Educat- 
ing an Emotion.’ 


3. The word ‘weak’ is used deliberately. It means of 
course weak-willed. To carry out a great philanthropy 
proves extremely difficult when in the absence of strong 
emotional impulsion one attempts it by sheer effort of will. 
Just as, on a smaller scale, it is much easier to punish one’s 
child when angered by him than dispassionately and 
deliberately; and as, conversely, through not resisting their 
natural affections, mothers sometimes spoil their children. 

It is not the ethical implications I am concerned about 
here, but the psychological processes behind these curiosities 
of our conduct. 


4. It may also be the outcome of willing; as is repeatedly 
implied in this essay. But in the individual it begins, and 
throughout life may largely remain, the outcome of spon- 
taneous desire. The transition from a stage of desire versus 
will to one of will enlisting desire is described in Chapter 
Twenty-Two. 


5. The reason is that we are not ashamed to expose them. 
But this does not always hold. Where some altruistic emo- 
tion is out of fashion we are tempted to disguise it. For 
example, where Christian sects persecuted one another it 
was politic to disguise one’s natural sympathy for the dis- 
tressed. One was expected to side with the persecutors. 
Just as today it is almost more fashionable to sympathize 
with notorious criminals than with the victims of their 
crimes; and to applaud social conformity and public success 
rather than outstanding initiative and far-seeing leadership. 
Pacifists with the courage of their convictions had a hard 
time during the war. We now make them our guides, 
philosophers, spiritual leaders and prime ministers. 
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6. The quotations are from ‘An Experience During Dan- 
ger,’ by G. M. Stratton in ‘Problems of Personality’ (Har- 
court, Brace and Company), pages 47 on; and from ‘Ordeal 
by Fire,’ by C. Hoffman, in the Adlantic Monthly for March, 
1920. 

Stratton concludes his article: ‘A wide service is thus 
rendered by emotion. For when so stirred, the individual 
finds himself at a new level of behavior both in body and in 
mind, being enabled to meet his crisis with a more complete 
array and organization of his powers, and those not of his 
muscles only, but of his entire psycho-physical constitution.’ 
(Op. cit., page 62.) 


7. ‘When he spoke,’ said Mr. Choate, after hearing 
Lincoln’s first great public address, ‘he was transformed; his 
eyes kindled, his voice rang, his face shone and seemed to 
light up the whole assembly. For an hour and a half he 
held his audience in the hollow of his hand.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
1. The following from ‘Goodbye to All That,’ by Robert 


Graves (Jonathan Cape), is illustrative: 


I had now been in the trenches for five months and was get- 
ting past my prime. For the first three weeks an officer was not 
much good in the trenches; he did not know his way about, had 
not learnt the rules of health and safety, and was not yet ac- 
customed to recognizing degrees of danger. Between three 
weeks and four months he was at his best, unless he happened 
to have any particular bad shock or sequence of shocks. Then 
he began gradually to decline in usefulness as neurasthenia 
developed in him. At six months he was still more or less all 
right; but by nine or ten months, unless he had a few weeks’ 
rest on a technical course or in hospital, he began to be a drag 
on the other members of the company. After a year or fifteen 
~ months he was often worse than useless. [Op. cit., pages 209-10. ] 
(By courtesy of the publishers.) 
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2. This explains why anticipation of a difficult perform- 
ance may be more trying than realization. At time of 
realization one has to attend to performance; but before- 
hand one is free to contemplate its terrors. Witness the 
anticipatory and preliminary nervousness of a_ public 
speaker or an examinee, before he warms to his work. The 
same principle also explains why strenuous or exciting 
diversion, e.g., hard work or a complete holiday, may 
relieve sorrow or anxiety. 


3. This gives a clue to the peculiarities of mob psychology. 
The familiar emotional excesses of a mob are accounted 
for by 

(1) ordinary inference — each sees signs of a certain 
emotion in his neighbors, and infers a corresponding 
cause; 

(2) absence of sense of individual responsibility — ‘It’s 
not my doing in particular, whatever happens’; 
corporations, as we say, have no conscience; 

(3) the inability of most of us to reach the higher level of 
self-respect. Social expectation or approval is one of 
our strongest motives, and to act like the rest of the 
mob is to have their sanction. It needs genuine self- 
respect to escape the mob spirit. 


4. Moreover, we like to know the failings of the great 
because this excuses our own. It is also politic in public men 
to possess eccentricities or marked idiosyncrasies; e.g., 
Disraeli’s primrose, Byron’s limp, Gladstone’s axe (also his 
bag), and Washington’s extraordinary inability to lie — 
something more intelligible to us all than their real excel- 
lences, which baffle the ordinary voter. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1. Physical and psychical pleasure. I use the term ‘un- 
pleasure’ in default of a suitable term in common usage. 
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‘Displeasure’ smacks too strongly of annoyance, and ‘pain’ 
is unsuitable; for pains sometimes are pleasurable. More- 
over, feeling pain is not necessarily the same thing as feeling 
a thing unpleasant. The pain, of a burnt finger or of a 
toothache or of an attack of indigestion, for example, ap- 
pears to be part of a sensation; it is localized in a particular 
part of the body, and is a conscious effect — an effect in 
consciousness — of the action of some special stimulus upon 
susceptible nerve endings. But the unpleasantness to an ani- 
mal of being isolated from fellows or from young, or of being 
threatened or scolded or of being deprived of some favorite | 
food, appears to be of a different nature — it has no direct 
sensational origin, is not localizable in the body, but arises 
centrally on the apprehension or interpretation of a state of 
affairs. Not what the objects do to the sense organs, but 
what the results of sensations signify (an intellectual con- 
struction), occasions the displeasure, which is felt as different 
in kind from a physical pain. 

Such unpleasantnesses as a squeaky slate pencil running 
through the teeth, or a rubbed eyeball, seem intermediate. 
_ On the one hand the seat of the unpleasant experience is 
located, but on the other the experience is not painful but 
unpleasurable, just as is giddiness or a sudden loud noise or 
an offensive smell or taste. But these unpleasantnesses 
really belong to our second class, of non-sensational dis- 
agreeableness centrally aroused. ‘That their source happens 
to be a localizable sensation does not deprive them of their 
felt psychic quality. They are certainly not felt as pains (as 
pricks, burns, and aches are), but as being disagreeable. ' 

- Physical pain is, as a rule, also disagreeable, though not. 
always. ‘Ihe masochist is a person to whom physical pain 
may (in certain circumstances) bring sexual gratification; 
and we are said to like some slight pains — scratching an 
itching spot or irritating a throbbing tooth — which have 
no sexual significance. . 

As a rule, however, and perhaps always at the animal 
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level, pain is also unpleasant, and both the physical and the 
psychic feelings seem to have their roots in the racial in- 
juriousness of the conditions they repel, as pleasures do in 
those they attract. 


2. It should be noted, however, that the progress of 
impulse toward its end may overreach itself. The term 
requires definition. There are limits to the pleasurableness 
of progress, or rather to the degree of progress which oc- 
casions pleasure. In a sense there must be some check in the 
progress to occasion the pleasure of achieving. The fun is in 
the getting nearer one’s goal, or, still more exactly, in the 
belief that one is getting nearer it. Progress and the pleasure 
of progress are intermediate between two extremes. On the 
one hand there is the extreme of no progress at all, complete 
check. This generates the unpleasure of thwarted impulse, 
culminating in despair. On the other hand there may be 
too much progress — immediate fulfilment of the end with- 
out effort also spoils the fun. Pleasure is in the sense of 
progressing; at least this is so with man. An animal, if it 
cannot envisage the goal, and 1s merely occupied in each 
step toward it, no doubt finds pleasure in taking the step 
irrespective of the end of the series. The point, however, to 
stress here is that some delaying of the end — a check to 
this degree — is itself the condition of the pleasure of pro- 
gress; displeasure comes in when the check seems to us not 
merely to retard advance but to involve retreat. 


3. Psychologists’ views on the function of pleasure. In the light 
of our discussion of the occasions of pleasure in man in this 
and the preceding chapters, the reader may be interested in 
the opinions of some well-known psychologists, which I 
briefly epitomize. 

(a) Aristotle: Pleasure accompanies unimpeded exercise of 
a faculty upon its appropriate object. 

(b) F. L. Wells: Pleasure lies chiefly in realizing desires — 
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energy in the pursuit of desires is the basis of our major 
enjoyments — the chief pleasures of life arise from the 
operation of the major instincts, and from associated factors 
— achievement is pleasurable. (See ‘Pleasure and Behavior,’ 
by F. L. Wells, passim.) 

(c) Herbart: Anything that thwarts our purposes is 
unpleasant; anything that favors or aids them is pleasant. 

(d) Thorndike: Pleasure accompanies successful response, 
its function being to ‘stamp in’ a given response or solution 
of a problem. 

(e) R. S. Woodworth: Unimpeded progress of nerve cur- 
rents through the brain is pleasurable, while resistance 
encountered at the brain synapses is unpleasant — pleasant- 
ness goes with a neural adjustment located toward keeping, 
toward letting things stay as they are, while unpleasantness 
goes with an adjustment toward riddance — in pleasantness 
the impulse is to ‘stand pat’ and let the state continue; in 
unpleasantness the impulse is to end the state. (‘Psycho- 
logy,’ by R. S. Woodworth, pages 177 on.) 

(f) R. GC. Lehmann: Pleasure is the psychic consequence 
_ of the fact that an organ while working does not use up more 
energy than nutrition can replace; displeasure is the psychic 
consequence of every disproportion between consumption 
and nutrition, as it arises both when the consumption of 
energy exceeds the supply and when the supply, by reason 
of the inactivity of the organ, exceeds the maximum which 
can be received. 

(g) S. Thalbitzer: The stimulation of a special feeling 
centre is pleasant when the stimulus exceeds, and unpleasant 
when it is in defect of, the norm. 

(h) H. C. Warren: Pleasantness is a feeling tone probably 
due to anabolism. (Cf. R. C. Lehmann, above.) 

(2) Max Meyer: It is pleasant when a nerve discharge is 
heightened by a sudden access of energy, unpleasant when 
diminished by interference. 

(j) W. Wundt: Pleasure accompanies apperception — 
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i.e., the successful interpretation or use of past experience — 
and therefore also the smooth working of processes in the 
frontal lobe which subserve apperception. 

(Physiological and neurological theories of pleasure are, 
however, irrelevant and inadequate, because they assume 
that pleasantness or unpleasantness depends upon the effect 
of the mechanical, stimulus upon the sense organs rather 
than upon what the sense happenings signify. Take, for 
example, the very pleasant effect of the words ‘I do love 
you’ and the very unpleasant effect of the words ‘I do not 
love you.” How on a neurological theory does ‘not’ effect 
this reversal of feeling? Whereas in ‘I do dislike you’ and 
‘I do not dislike you,’ it would have exactly the opposite 
effect. All physiological theories which ignore the primacy 
of conscious interpretation are clearly wanting.) 

(k) W. James accepts the ‘well-known fact that pleasures 
are generally associated with beneficial, pains with detri- 
mental experiences.’ 

(1) H. T. Moore: All pleasures and pains centre alsoul the 
efforts of a living creature to further its development. 

(m) W. McDougall: ‘Pleasure is the consequence of, and 
sign of, success whether partial or complete, pain the 
consequence and sign of failure and frustration,’ 

(n) H. R. Marshall: Nervous activity using surplus force 
is pleasant, using more than is readily available, un- 
pleasant. 

(0) S. J. Holmes: It is a general rule that what is ics 
ant is beneficial and what is painful is injurious, and, there- 
fore, by following its desires and aversions an animal is 
guided in a generally safe course. 

(p) S. Freud: ‘It seems as if our entire psychological 
activity were directed toward gaining pleasurable stimula- 
tion, toward avoiding painful ones; that it is regulated 
automatically by the principle of pleasure.’ But since writ- 
ing the above in 1920, Freud has recognized instinct as 
a source of our activities. 
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(q) J. B. Watson: Pleasure and pain are vaNramugees 
inexplicable and useless accessories oF behavior. 


CHAPTER. TEN 


1. Yet even psychologists still cling to the old heresy. The 
only conscious motive, for example, that Professor E. L. 
Thorndike can find for men and animals repeating a per- 
formance is the pleasure that accompanies it in the first 
instance, and on this he proposes to base educational 
practice; while Freud has only recently modified a pre- 
dominantly hedonistic standpoint. 


2. I use ‘desire’ here for the craving to satisfy some im- 
pulse. Through our intelligence we can relate our pleasures 
to one another, and to the means for securing them. 

But, as will be maintained later, it is intelligence that also 
makes possible the emergence of the feeling of ‘ought,’ and 
therefore the will to repress the craving for pleasure. Since 
the word ‘desire’ is also used for one’s willed seeking of an 
end, irrespective of one’s natural desire for it, the reader | 
should note the meaning intended in the text. 


3. According to F. L. Wells, ‘most major emotions are 
unpleasant’ (see his ‘Pleasure and Behavior,’ page 176). 
Without endorsing this pessimistic view, we may agree with 
G. V. N. Dearborn, in his book ‘The Pleasant Emotions,’ 
that the following are unpleasant emotions: fear, grief, 
hate, remorse, chagrin, envy, jealousy, distrust, disgust. 
We peter not to experience them nor the impulses they 
actuate. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1. I have inserted the word ‘terrestrial’ so as to leave open 
the question whether our non-instinctive values have their 
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raison d’étre outside our physical time-and-space existence, 
and imply another life. I do not in the present book attack 
that fascinating problem. 


2. An impulse is not necessarily a craving —I have 
a craving for food when hungry, but I feel no craving, though 
I may be strongly impelled, to kill a centipede on the path. 
A craving is a stable urge or desire having its source within; 
an impulse may be occasional, having its source without. 
The practical importance of this distinction is brought out 
in Chapter Twenty. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


1. For a discussion of the primary emotions and of these 
prospective and retrospective emotions of desire, see W. 
McDougall, ‘Outline of Psychology’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), chaps. V and XII. 


2. The achievement is unique; what it achieves is uni- 
versal. And it is so far as we feel we are getting at the more 
comprehensive that we enjoy the discovery. 


3. Gibbon says about that summer night when he wrote 
the last words of his ‘Decline and Fall’: 


After laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of Acacias, which command a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all Nature was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea 
that I had taken my everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion. 


4. Emotional progress and evolution. So long as we regard 
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evolution as continuous change or development based on 
survival-value, the higher esthetic moral and intellectual 
qualities and achievements of man are not explicable in 
evolutionary terms. They have, as has been said, no zoélog- 
ical utility, and from the evolutionary standpoint these 
mental qualities must be regarded as accidents or by- 
products of a brain structure evolved to secure survival. 
But to explain in terms of accident is not to explain at all. 

The alternative is to enlarge the meaning of evolution by 
admitting that life comprises more than processes making 
for survival, and that purposes or functions beyond those 
of mere survival participate in its progress. To quote from 
an address by Sir Percy Nunn at the British Association 
meeting of 1923: “The activities of our higher esthetic 
intellectual and moral life have such intrinsic worth and 
importance that to regard their emergence as accidental 
and biologically meaningless is outrageously paradoxical. 
They must be at least of equal significance with anything 
else in man’s life, and may not unreasonably be held to 
contain the clue to life’s whole meaning.’ 

Wherever the key to life’s secret is to be sought, we do as 
a simple psychological fact actually find ourselves creating 
and discovering without ulterior motives; that is, we do not 
base our creative endeavors nor our creative progress upon 
the survival-value of the creations (except, as Nunn puts 
it, ‘to silence the Philistines’), and accordingly we do not 
interpret human advancement in survival terms. We find 
ourselves, whatever we profess, practising a faith in a life 
more abundant than mere material living: all intellectual 
esthetic moral endeavor for its own sake implies that faith, 
which is thus a fact of human psychology. 

To explain human values and human strivings in terms 
of evolution, then, we must stretch the term to cover life- 
values, not only survival-values; and by life-values we must 
mean activities which keep ‘enlarging’ life. On this view 
a struggle to keep making more of life contributes to con- 
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tinuous change in human nature itself, as well as a struggle 
to survive. Indeed, it is a question whether it is not the 
more powerful influence. Accessions to human qualities 
and capacities survive, and take root in the human con- 
stitution, through this higher value; and the sum of them 
constitutes progress. 

In what sense, then, are these surviving accessions ae 
products? From the standpoint of Darwinian evolution 
they begin as by-products, chance variations or mutations, 
as do all the changes which eventually establish themselves 
in a species. But to refer them to chance 1s to admit that on 
the Darwinian premises there is no explanation. 

In terms of life-value, however, the by-product is no by- 
product, but a step on the way to one possible goal or happi- 
ness, and survives so far as we secure that step. So far as 
chance means something not caused, or something of which 
we do not know the cause, there is no chance about these 
values; for we ourselves cause or create them. But so far as 
the creator does not know what will come into his mind — 
for his creations dawn or flash upon him (though usually 
after long groping for the light), so that he neither knows 
nor determines the source of his own vision — so far either 
we may call them chance or refer them, say, to some myste- 
rious Creator in whom he shares his being, Human acts of | 
creation are, then, both chance and not chance acts — the 
thinker thinks his own thoughts, the artist works out his own 
effects, laboriously; but he cannot foretell his. creation; 
for to do so would be to have created it already. ‘Thus 
man both plans, and awaits, his own future as he goes 
along. 

One difference, then, between the lower evolutionary and 
the higher Eoludena criteria of survival is that we know 
the lower already — ‘what keeps us or the race alive’ — 
but not the higher, for we keep discovering fresh criteria as 
we proceed. But that we do not know them does not mean 
that they are not operative. 3 
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CHAPTER ‘THIRTEEN 


1. Boredom as a major cause of unhappiness i is stressed by 
Bertrand Russell, in “The Conquest of Happiness,’ * Chapter 
4. He defines it as a thwarted desire for events, its opposite 
_ being excitement. 
In this sense boredom accompanies. repetitive or mono- 
tonous work, or a routine life that seems to lead nowhere. 
The. industrial psychologist, as one might expect, finds in 
It one source of workers’ discontent, as also of lessened out- 
put. It is, however, not so much mere uneventfulness, as the 
‘feeling ‘I am not making progress,’ that is the essence of 
boredom. That is why individual responsibility and initia- 
tive in work just exacting enough to make personal progress 
possible, but not so exacting as to check it, is the preventive 
of boredom; and also why what bores A interests B. Andthe 
opposite of boredom (pace Russell), considered as affecting 
one’s happiness, is not excitement but interest. Interest 
contributes more to one’s happiness than does excitement, 
which may indeed contribute to one’s unhappiness, while 
boredom.in.the sense of not being interested contributes 
more to one’s unhappiness than not being excited. We may 
like to escape excitement, but we never want to lose interest. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


1. This statement may require elaboration. Habits may 
weaken by omitting their occasions. Instances of motor 
habits or skills thus weakening are familiar to all; even to 
maintain a level of skill one must keep in practice. Simi- 
larly, one may drop out of practice in an emotional habit or 
sentiment, e.g., friendships (and enmities) weaken with long 
absence from the object. So no doubt would one’s irritation 
at crying babies. On the other hand, such irritation would 
tend to be stronger than if no previous sentiment had formed. 


* Horace Liveright, 1930. 
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Merely to evade its occasions is a slow and usually imprac- 
ticable way of curing a bad emotional habit. 


2. Compare the procedure of the psycho-analyst, who 
helps his patient probe to the root of his trouble, to enable 
him to get rid of it. One may not, however, conclude that 
the way to treat a disagreeable emotion is to dwell on its 
cause. Rather the reverse. The important thing is to know, 
to be clear about, the cause, in order to cease dwelling on it, 
or suffering its emotional effects. In some cases, where the 
cause is external or incidental, to know it provides a cure. 
But where the cause is in ourselves, say, some bad or un- 
fortunate habit or disposition, the only way to get rid of it is 
to alter that tendency. These are the difficult cases, in 
which will must be enlisted in changing the practice itself, 
and the temptation to ignore one’s failing be resisted. 


3. The discerning reader may accuse the argument of an 
inconsistency. The claim is made that we enjoy and like to 
cherish agreeable emotions; but instances given — envy 
and hatred, for example — are disagreeable emotions, dis- 
agreeable both to their subjects and to the objects on whom 
they are vented. But as at the same time it will probably be 
agreed that they are emotions we positively harbor, we 
seem to reach the paradox that we like having disagreeable 
emotions, that we enjoy unenjoyment. How can this be? 

An answer comes when we consider that envy, hatred, 
and malice are complex emotional states, and analyze their 
constituents. Envy, for example, is a compound of humilia- 
tion, anger, and the desire for power, or — perhaps better 
— it is desire for superiority accentuated and embittered by 
a sense of inferiority. We envy those who are better off in 
some way than ourselves. The emotion as such is definitely 
disagreeable. What is agreeable, and what we like harbor- 
ing, is not the envy as such, but the anticipation, which it 
induces, of becoming level with the envied person or even 
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superior to him. It is the anticipatory satisfying of the ac- 
centuated desire for power that we enjoy; and that part of 
it is the undesirable but agreeable emotion from which it is 
difficult to divert oneself. 

It does not appear, then, that we enjoy unenjoyment; 
rather that an unenjoyable emotion may entail other emo- 
tions’which we do enjoy. Analysis will yield similar solu- 
tions in cases of hatred and malice. 

Instances of emotional states unenjoyable in themselves, 
which also, as contrasted with envy and hatred, have little 
or no secondary enjoyment are fear, anxiety, disgust, de- 
pression, grief, loneliness, shame, starved appetite; instances 
of enjoyable emotions are sense of security, tranquillity or 
peace of mind, esthetic appreciation or wonder, elation, 
keen amusement, feeling at one with one’s fellows, satisfac- 
tion in achievement and in public esteem, satisfying hunger 
or sex cravings. 

It is only when an emotion is both enjoyable and un- 
desirable that it is desirable though difficult to inhibit it; 
_ and where it is desirable but unenjoyable that it is desirable 

but difficult to face its cause. 


4. The practical importance of the distinction between 
the constitutional cravings and the occasional impulses is 
brought out in Chapter Twenty. Itis the former that seem 
unsusceptible of inhibition by diversion. 


5. The charge against the Freudians that they either 
derive too much of our behavior from sex, or stretch the 
term ‘sex’ to comprise more than belongs to it, seems 
justified. Perhaps the Adlerian will to power is similarly 
exaggerated. 


6. The reply that sex-starved women often seek and 
obtain satisfaction through religion misses the point. It is 
just because their present life is not emotionally satisfied 
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that they console themselves by constructing one that is. 
They remain sexually unsatished, aearns oe Whe in 


heaven. | 


The religion A escape seems a poor pena anyway — the 
test of your religion is whether you need it when you are 


happy. 


CHAPTER F IFTEEN 


. On the nature, development, and réle of sentiment the 


Soda: may consult “The Foundations of Character,’ by 


A. Shand,* and ‘Social Psychology,’ by W. McDougall.t 
Shand, however, overestimates the share of emotion, and 
underrates that of will and intelligence, in the formation of 
character. | 


2. A definitton of character which approaches that sug- 
gested in the text is A. A. Roback’s in an article on ‘Char- 
acter and Inhibition’ in ‘Problems of Personality,’ page 117: 
‘An enduring psycho-physical disposition to inhibit in- 
stinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative principle.’ 
But his discussion shows that he regards the principle as 
resulting from an innate urge to consistency of behavior. 
‘It is within reason, I think, to postulate a consistency urge 
as the basis of all conduct typifying the person of character. 
Like all connate tendencies, this. urge requires sufficient 
time for maturation. Young children seldom give indica- 
tion of this tendency, yet it is possible to detect significant 
differences in reactions to others on the: part of even five- 
year-old youngsters, and that in spite of their being brought 
up in the same environment.’ (Op. cit., page 134.):.— 

But, surely, this misses the cardinal fact about character 
— its dependence upon will, not upon a natural urge. His 
discussion, elaborated in his book on “The amie 


* The Macmillan Company, 1914. 
+ Methuen, 1913. 
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Character,’ reveals the chaos of psychological doctrine on 
the subject. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN . 


1. The lowness of the higher hedonism. A reader of Bertrand 
Russell’s recent book ‘The Conquest of Happiness’ writes an 
appreciation apropos of the cult of the higher hedonism as 
follows: 


The claim that Pennines should be sought by Aianlen living 
is made out by Bertrand Russell in his book entitled “The Con- 
quest of Happiness.’ He explains how you can plan to enjoy. 
life if you belong to the comfortable ten thousand, have enough 
intelligence, and do not worry unnecessarily about the uncom- 
fortable and less nobly endowed millions. 

The work may be considered authoritative, for the author is a 
seasoned thinker and philosopher, and assures US that he has 
tested his recipes himself. 

If you wish to live a happy and good life, he explains, you 
should begin by having sufficient food and shelter and avoiding 
catastrophes like losing your children, and go on to choose.con- 
genial pursuits, adding hobbies to your main work, which 
should not be too strenuously competitive, nor exact too much 
of your time and attention, its primary function being to save 
you from boredom, though you must be prepared to enjoy. a 
little boredom gladly. You should dismiss your fears and anxi- 
eties by staring them out of countenance, and shun a sense of 
sin which distresses you by lowering you in your own eyes; you 
should make a point of cultivating the quiet life, ‘for it is only 
in an atmosphere of quiet that true joy can live’; you should — 
but my unhappy reader should consult the volume for him- 
self. 

We may venture tentatively a single criticism, if criticism it be. 
The happy life (as expounded) is claimed to be ‘to an extraor- 
dinary extent the same as the good life,’ for the sane moralist, 
we are told, sets little store by self-denial. But since as a matter 
of fact only the minority of us have the money or the brains to 
follow his prescription, it would seem to be easier for a camel 
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to go through the eye of a needle than for a poor man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Unorthodox followers of Christ might find this doctrine ob- 
jectionable, but one cannot satisfy everybody, and perhaps their 
views are negligible in these days. 

Still one cannot escape some misgiving that many of the great 
benefactors of mankind, people who sacrificed the quiet life, and 
their hobbies, and friends, and even their own safety and sin- 
lessness (and we may add their lives) would have felt rather 
alien in Bertrand Russell’s little party of happy and blameless 
people. 


Whatever be the justice of this rn from the psy- 
chological standpoint of the present essay, the trouble 
with the higher hedonism is that it fails to distinguish 
between the two kinds of happiness or human values, while 
actually concentrating on the less distinctively human set. 
The quotation which our guide and philosopher puts in the 
forefront of his book proclaims this clearly: 


I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self-contained, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make one sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of 
owning things, 

Not one kneels to another or to his kind that lived chousaauae of 
years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

— Walt Whitman 


So after all it is happier to be asinine than to aspire: one 
must stoop to conquer happiness and keep stooping. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


1. There are two senses in which happiness means more 
to us than to other animals: 
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(a) Its content is richer. Our enjoyable emotional ex- 
periences are so much more varied that we comprise more 
within our concept of happiness than an ape could, assum- 
ing it could form such a concept at all. 

(b) We mean or intend it more; pursue it more ardently 
and persistently. Indeed, animals below man do not pursue 
happiness at all. 


2. The present fashion is to stress the importance of good 
heredity; and rightly (see Chapter Twenty-Four). But the 
improvement of the social heritage is a condition of heredity 
itself being safeguarded. 


3. The view that the altruistic ‘ought’ emerges from intel- 
ligence reflecting on conduct in society, and therefore 
characterizes considered codes of morals, receives support 
from the ubiquity amongst religious codes of civilized 
humanity of the principle of the Golden Rule; e.g., the 
Hindu: ‘The true rule is to guard, and do by, the things of 
others as you do by your own.’ 

The Buddhist: ‘One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for oneself.’ 

The Zoroastrian: ‘Do as you would be done by.’ 

The Confucian: ‘What you do not wish done to yourself, 
do not to others.’ 

The Mohammedan: ‘Let none of you treat your brother 
in a way he himself would dislike to be treated.’ 

The Jewish: ‘Whatsoever you do not wish your neighbor 
to do to you, do not unto him.’ 

The Christian: ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so to them.’ * 


4. The variety of usage of the term ‘ought’ should be 
considered. For instance, besides the moral ‘ought’ there is: 


* See If I were God, by W. J. Robinson (The Free Thought Press Associ- 
ation, 1930), p. 145. 
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(a) The logical ‘ought,’ as in “The total ought to be 127, 
but I make it 129.’ 

(b) The esthetic ‘ought,’ as in ‘It Cnene: to be ilies to 
match her complexion.’ 3 

(c) The prudential ‘ought,’ as in i think you np to 
poke the fire; it is cold in this room.’ | 

In these cases, as in that of the moral ‘ought, it is the 
fitness or propriety of a certain conduct to a certain situa- 
tion that we have in mind, but only in the moral ‘ought’ does 
this propriety amount to an Late ln iG an unconditional 
imperative of conduct. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


1. See, for example, “The Thinking Machine,’ by C. J. 
Herrick, pages 202 on. ‘The thalamus in the middle of the 
brain contains the central control works for the codrdina- 
tion of emotional reactions all over the body, and here are 
the organs whose activities give us our awareness that an. 
emotional reaction is going on and our satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction about it. The cortex, which overlaps the thala- 
mus, is the specific organ of all our higher and more efficient 
thinking.... From the ape to the lowest race of man the 
cortex more than doubles in mass and complexity, and the 
machinery for rational control of instinct, passion and blind 
impulse is fully provided.’ * 


2. Ed. Claparede, in a paper on ‘Feelings and Emotions’ 
(‘The Wittenberg Symposium,’ ed. C. Murchison, page 
133). He adds to the passage quoted in our'’text, ‘One may 
suppose that the “‘depth”’ corresponds to a supplementary 
arousal of certain reactionary systems. Perhaps, however, 
once admitted that feelings of the same kind can differ 


* C. Judson Herrick, The Thinking Machine (1929). Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the University of Chicago Press. 
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among themselves in the relation of the quality, the depth 
resolves itself simply to a question of quality.’ * 

On the former hypothesis he presumably means by depth 
greater permanency, or more varied thinking or feeling 
about the subject. 


3. To witness a house on fire, for example, is more excit- 
ing than to read or think of one. On the other hand, we can 
work ourselves into a highly emotional state (say of fury, or 
of sexual desire, or of fear) by dwelling on an emotional 
object in thought or image. Cases in which images may 
awaken more emotion than the corresponding object are 
instanced in Chapter Three, and in note one on that Chap- 
ter. It requires, however, a special concentration or absorp- 
tion to strengthen the emotion in this way. The immedi- 
ate emotional effect of a percept is stronger than that of the 
image or of the thought of it. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


1. What we like when we are angry, what is pleasant 
about it, is not feeling the anger, but successfully venting it. 
So with fear we like escaping, but not feeling afraid. 

On the other hand, slight fears bring some pleasure with 
them — the pleasure, not of the fear, however, but of daring 
its terrors: the desire for self-assertion is being satisfied. 

Frank Kendon, in ‘The Small Years,’ relates how as 
a child he would visit a particularly fearsome recess near 
the front door of the house. ‘I was there for the fascination 
of fear,’ he writes, ‘as though I had dared my spirit to go 
on my legs to the front door and not be frightened.’ | And 
this feeling is familiar to all of us — it is part of the fascina- 
tion of big-game hunting and of all adventure. 


* Published by the Clark University Press (1928). Cited by permission 
of the author. 

t From The Small Years, by Frank Kendon, page 53, by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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2. The muddled mind of militarism. 


‘War being instinctive in its origin, being an expression of 
man’s inherited nature, it cannot be reasoned out of existence. 
‘If men’s actions sprang from desires for what would in fact 
bring happiness,’ Bertrand Russell points out, in his notable 
book ‘Why Men Fight,’ ‘the purely rational arguments against 
war would long ago have put an end to it. What makes war 
difficult to suppress is that it springs from an impulse, rather 
than from a calculation of the advantages to be derived from 
war.’ 

‘Militarists have long recognized this fact and made the most 
of it. The fighting instinct being the strongest that men possess, 
militarists think that it is Utopian to talk of suppressing it. War 
is not only natural, but inevitable; the only rational course for a 
nation to pursue is to recognize this biological fact and prepare 
to meet war when it comes.’ * 


The reader will scent these fallacies in the above argu- 
ment: 

(1) The assumption that what springs from an impulse is 
therefore a stable craving or desire. It does not follow that 
because I am moved to fight when I am angry, therefore 
I have a general craving or instinct to fight as such. 

(2) The claim that the fighting impulse (when it is 
aroused) is the strongest that men possess. We can compare 
impulses as to maximum strength only roughly, but cer- 
tainly the natural desire to keep alive, as witnessed in 
starvation and in moments of danger, is stronger than that 
to kill other people; as is also the natural desire to mate. 
Moreover, more persistent; for there is no such thing as an 
innate desire or innate urge to war as such, but there is 
a strong urge to mate and to eat. The two latter impulses 
assail us irrespective of the presence of an external stimulus, 
and crave satisfaction. But anger with the impulse to fight 
is not a general craving; it awaits an external stimulus; and 


* Cited, by permission, from ‘Is War Necessary?’ by P. Popenoe, Journal 
of Heredity, 1918, pages 257 on. 
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only if a menace occurs need the impulse operate. So that 
the obvious way to avoid war is to lessen the menace; 1.e., to 
cultivate friendly relations, to be ready to arbitrate over 
quarrels, and willing to see the situation with the other 
fellow’s eyes. 

The ‘instinct’ argument also derives plausibility from 
another psychological confusion, the confusing of the strug- 
gle or striving characteristic of all life with one inci- 
dental manifestation of it, namely, fighting or war. It is 
argued that because man naturally strives or struggles, 
therefore he is a natural war-maker. Man’s war against 
nature, his conquest of the forces of nature, is cited to justify 
his addiction to war in the sense of armed conflict between 
people. But the word ‘war’ is equivocal, and the two cases 
are different. We do not, for instance, find scientists and 
inventors and engineers especially militaristic, though they 
are perpetually engaged in conquering nature. 

A similar abuse of a metaphor connects the war propensity 
with rivalries in various walks of life. “The most powerful 
activator of men today, therefore (that is, owing to the 
civilized expansion of the fighting spirit) is his fellow man. 
He is at war with him in business, in education, in philoso- 
phy, in the fine arts, in the professions, in the pulpit, in 
politics, in winning mates! In all his waking hours and in 
his dreams he exerts himself against his fellows. The savage 
stalks or ambushes his enemy or his prey, in direct personal 
effort, and settles the issue by physical prowess; civilized 
man stalks, ambushes, and attacks indirectly through the 
medium of trade and commerce.’ * 

Apart from the obvious one-sidedness which overlooks the 
equally important ubiquity of human codperation and 
mutual assistance, any implication that military warfare is 
inevitable, or desirable, or desired, because men compete 
in other occupations, is unwarranted. These rivalries are 
not the outcome of any previous desire of people to kill or to 

* Cited from Major G. W. Crile by P. Popenoe in the same article. 
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conquer one another. The case is not one of people wanting 
to kill one another and taking to trade or social rivalries as 
a civilized variant. They do not desire to kill one another, 
in the first place. Most of us want to be on friendly terms 
with others: we are not a race of incipient homicides. 

War arises, not because we like and crave it and tire of 
bloodless contests, but for an almost opposite reason, be- 
cause we are thwarted in some other object than war itself, 
some quite peaceful pursuit, and in default of a solution by 
agreement, and often in spite of intense repugnance, we 
seek the arbitrament of arms. Going to war does not 
evidence the liking for war as such, but despair of getting 
one’s way by any other method. 

I say ‘getting one’s way.’ The fact is that any objective 
strongly desired by a social group or nation may occasion 
war if another nation oppose it — the desire for govern- 
mental independence, for religious freedom, for spreading 
the faith, for expanding trade, for national aggrandizement, 
for asserting one’s rights, for saving others from injustice — 
here are a number of objectives opposition to which has 
‘brought about war in the past, and may do so in the 
future. 

Obvious as these points may be, it seems necessary to in- 
sist on them, because of the common notion, sanctioned and 
even supported by those who should know better, that there 
exists in man a craving to kill his fellow men which has 
somehow to be sublimated, or for which a substitute is to 
be found; that we all by nature want war, but can be 
educated to want something else instead. 

Put thus nakedly, the claim becomes ridiculous; the truth 
being that we want what we want, and because between 
nations no practicable alternative has yet been regularly 
worked, we resort to force if we can’t get it. In our social 
dealings within a nation we do not have to do this because 
alternative machinery has become traditional and the state 
provides the schoolmaster. 
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To prevent or reduce the necessity of resorting to war in 
the future, three developments are therefore needed: 

(1) The deliberate cultivation of international friendli- 
ness; the disposition to think fairly of neighbor nations and 
to assume their point of view. 

(2) The devising of machinery for peaceful settlements of 
disputes. And 

(3) The institution of an international schoolmaster whose 
word is law. 

Some day these innovations may become traditions; we 
shall take their operation in any international dispute for 
granted; and we shall then look with wonder and amuse- 
ment at the queer psychology of an epoch which equally took 
war for granted as an innate disposition of human nature. 

The chief immediate practical difficulty is, of course, the 
invention of the schoolmaster. Presumably the pressure of 
some international public opinion will produce him. But 
he will become less necessary as he becomes more feasible, 
for the progress of the other two movements will make his 
creation at once more practicable and less needful. 

But in addition there is needed persistent education — 
formal, general, and incidental — of the whole people and 
in every nation to discern the difference between true and 
false patriotisms, true and false national honors, true and 
false national ideals.* 

As this education progresses, in spite of Bertrand Russell’s 
considered pessimism, war will appear increasingly un- 
necessary and undesirable and undesired. 

But my purpose in this note is fulfilled if it has illustrated 


* False patriotism = jingoism = my country right or wrong, or (worse), 
my country right every time. 

True patriotism = see that my country is right every time. 

False national honor = claim your place (or more than your place) and 
save your face (social respect the motive). 

True national honor = do your best and help the rest (self-respect a motive). 

False national idealism = imperialism = my country master in wealth and 
power. . 

True national idealism = my country minister of welfare and progress. 
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the gravely misleading leadership, groundless misgivings 
about our emotional future, that derive from a false doc- 
trine about our emotional endowment. Only a correct 
psychology can suggest and sanction and second promising 
and helpful public movements. The fashionable war 
psychology is unpromising and harmful. 


3. The inadequacy of this expedient of avoiding disagree- 
able occasions is discussed in Chapters Six and Fourteen. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


1. Psychological consequences of machinery. A popular psy- 
chological charge against the multiplication of machinery is 
that it makes work mechanical and monotonous, thus 
discouraging initiative and skill and fostering boredom. 

But that work in the pre-machine age was more stimu- 
lating, skilful, and interesting seems to be a popular delusion. 
In his recent book ‘Joy in Work,’ H. deMan is at pains to 
expose this fallacy. He points out on the one side that much 
modern machinery calls for skilled handling, and provokes 
intelligent workers to think out and suggest improvements; 
that, on the other, ‘A need for the exercise of initiative (in 
other words, a need for the gratification of the creative 
instinct) as an essential condition for joy in work varies 
greatly from individual to individual; and in the very large 
majority of workers there is surprisingly little of it, as com- 
pared with the initiative activities of most mental workers.’ 
(Op. cit., page 116.) As regards skill he says, ‘Promotion of 
the use of skilled labor is today more characteristic of 
machinery than promotion of the use of unskilled labor.’ 
(Op. cit., page 96.) The more intelligent workers sometimes 
use automatic work as an opportunity for intellectual discus- 
sion. ‘At the hand level,’ says one worker, ‘we were coolies, 
at the head level we were philosophers.’ * (Op. cit., page 151.) 

* By permission of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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In any case the cure for such boredom and waste of mind 
that machines entail is not fewer machines, but more 
machines and more efficient; with of course the allotment of 
the more intelligent workers to the more intelligent jobs, and 
a fairer spread of leisure, profits, and participation in the 
direction and improvement of the business. 

The point to be noted here is that there is no psychological 
consequence of the increasing use of machines such as to 
prevent progress toward happiness. Rather the reverse. 
Machines promote thinking by witnessing to its utility, and, 
by accelerating output and increasing life’s conveniences, 
make possible increased leisure for all and more varied 
means of using it. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-I'wo 


1. On the desecration of religion by the Church may be 
quoted the following: 


You find as you look round the world that every single bit of 
progress in human feeling, every improvement in the criminal 
law, every step towards the diminution of war, every step to- 
wards the better treatment of the colored races, every mitigation 
of slavery, every moral progress that there has been in the world, 
has been consistently opposed by the organized churches of the 
world. * 

When we look back upon the history of Christianity, upon the 
perpetual and bloody wars of religion, upon the bitter and abom- 
inable persecution of heretics, upon the melancholy procession 
of martyrs, and upon the Church’s desperate opposition to every 
movement of human emancipation, it seems astounding that 
sensible men should ever clothe that institution in garments of 
white and gold. f 


Modern instances are the unchristian opposition in the 
name of Christian doctrine to the use of anesthetics at child- 


* Bertrand Russell. 
+ A. G. Whyte, in the Preface to Christianity and Conduct. 
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birth. In England the clergy almost without exception de- 
nounced their use, saying that the Lord wanted us to suffer 
and that doctors had no right to make patients unconscious 
and free from pain. An American clergyman described 
ether as ‘a decoy in the hands of Satan apparently offering 
itself to bless woman, but in the end it will harden society 
and rob God of the deep earnest cries that rise in time of 
trouble for help. * 

J. L. and B. Hammond, in “The Town Labourer,’ in their 
chapter on “The Conscience of the Rich’ expose the un- 
conscious irony with which the Church of England de- 
fended social inequalities and injustices, and demonstrated 
the moral and spiritual benefits of being miserably poor. 
But any student of history can find innumerable instances of 
this pessima corruptio optimt from all ages and all religions. 


2. These emotional conversions or transferences are not, 
of course, confined to ethical cases, in which we first discern 
a new value and then try to realize it. Physiological ac- 
quired tastes, for example, exemplify a transition from 
a stage of indifference or dislike to one of acceptance and 
liking, experience or habit confirming the new value. But 
in the one case the value is confirmed through unconscious 
physiological adaptation, in the other through what ap- 
pears, at any rate, to be the securing or apprehension of 
a really greater value irrespective of the subject. An Arctic 
explorer, for instance, who exchanges his ordinary diet for 
seal meat comes to find his alternative diet pleasant, though 
the alternative may be no better for him and even worse 
than its predecessor. And even if it were better, no moral 
conversion would be involved, because the new practice 
was not undertaken on principle, but from personal 
convenience. 

It is, however, interesting to remark one feature common 


* C. A. H. Smith, in ‘ The Discovery of Anesthesia,’ Scientific Monthly, 1927, 
page 68. 
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to both these types of conversion, namely, that the most 
‘difficult’ period is usually some time after the first accept- 
ance of the new practice, when the early enthusiasm has 
worn off, and experience has not yet confirmed the new 
habit or proved the new value. ‘You may be dreadfully 
tired of seal after three weeks, and even after three months,’ 
says Stefansson, “but I never saw anyone who was tired of it 
after three years.’ * 

In giving up a physiological habit, like aroki ie or drink- 
ing, it is after the first resolution has lost its power and before 
physiological adaptation has taken place that the greatest 
effort is required. The same applies to all changes from 
a very pleasurable previous practice, where it takes longer 
to forget the pleasure than to confirm the new value. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


1. See “The Ways of Behaviorism,’ by J. B. Watson, page 
75: 


J 

2. The way that this ‘determined’ analysis of psycho- 
analytic doctrine impresses a normal educated lay mind is 
well illustrated by Gilbert Murray: 


Impulses — hitherto regarded as unspeakably obscene or 
fantastically malignant and wicked — have not only been 
recognized as such, but have received a quite disproportionate 
welcome from the public. What is almost worse, a number of 
activities which have hitherto been accounted noble or char- 
itable or unselfish are now exposed as so many forms of common 
cruelty and sensuality and vanity masquerading in the plumes 
of fabulous virtues. I say ‘fabulous’ because the old traditional 
ideals of humility, chastity, and unselfishness are by the new 
doctrines analyzed away into mere psychological errors.... 

I do consider that for the time being the advent of psycho- 


*V. Stefansson, in Hunters of the Great North, page 261. By permission of 
the publishers, Harcourt Brace and Company. 
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analysis has had a most destructive effect on the cosmos of our 
moral ideas. It has made chaos if anything has. * 


‘Contemporary thought,’ says another writer, ‘emphasises, 
for example, all the ways in which man is like the beast, and 
is quite unconcerned with the ways in which man is unlike 
the beast — which latter ways happen to be the only things 
that really matter much about man.’ f If this stricture 
holds of psycho-analysis, it also holds of much modern 
academic psychology. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


1. The meaning of progress. ‘The idea of progress as a pos- 
sible better condition of life than the contemporary condi- 
tion is old enough, and Lucretius even believed in the actual 
evolutionary progress of mankind. But the idea that man 
could immensely improve his lot by his own efforts, and 
continue to do so increasingly, awaited the development of 
the Renaissance; and not till after Darwin did the idea of 
continuous forward progress as a normal thing become part 
of the public mind. It is only comparatively recently that 
we have ceased dating the Golden Age in the past, a ten- 
dency reinforced by the Renaissance itself, which turned 
men’s gaze backward to the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. The unparalleled, and ever in- 
creasingly expansive, advance of physical science for the 
last century has proved so overwhelmingly the ability of 
man to improve his lot that it is difficult to realize how re- 
cent progress is as a dynamic public ideal, and the state of 
mind which preceded this. : 

But though we now believe in progress, and in our ability 
to keep bettering our condition, where we have not equally 


* Gilbert Murray, in The Ordeal of this Generation, page 218. By permission 
of the author; published by Harper and Brothers. 


+ B. I. Bell, in Beyond Agnosticism, page 153. By permission of the pub- 
lishers, Harper and Brothers. } 
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progressed is in defining progress itself; beyond agreeing 
that it means an increase in the general happiness. There is 
always a danger, therefore, of our missing our way, and of 
posterity suffering from our error. And with good reason 
the post-war generation is considerably less confident than 
the post-Darwinian. 

The assumption in the text is that, though we cannot 
forecast at all accurately a remote Utopia, and cannot in the 
nature of the case define our goal, yet we can assure our 
genuine progress so far as we live intelligently — intelligent 
comprehending but transcending intellectual living — and 
in no other way. That has been the repeated lesson of 
history, the story of man’s continual struggle upward, which 
equally ascribes his frequent lapses to the dominance of 
instinctive impulse and unthinking habit over intelligence 
and will. Put simply, the key to progress is to keep living 
thinkingly the most humanly serviceable life; testing and 
securing each new insight as we go along. 

It is because science has been recently adding so im- 
mensely to our powers for good or ill that the present time is 
_ so intensely interesting; and because our outstanding gains 
have been material that it is so crucial — lest we mistake the 
striking for the real. 


2. ‘Eugenics’ was a word coined by Galton to denote 
‘the science which deals with all the influences that improve 
the inborn qualities of a race’; and it attempts today to 
effect improvement of the breed — negatively, by prevent- 
ing child-bearing on the part of those who have socially 
harmful hereditary defects, and positively, by encouraging 
unions and child-bearing on the part of those with the most 
socially useful hereditary characteristics. Positive eugenics 
for the human species is as yet mainly an aspiration. * 


* See The Biological Basis of Human Nature, by H. S. Jennings, chapter X. 
Published by W. W. Norton. 
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